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ALL THINGS THAT DELAY PRODUCTION 


Specify bearings to American Standard 
dimensions and tolerances wherever 
possible! They. may ‘be’ made faster. 
“Specials” require extra tooling; waste 
precious time that could be used to 
finish many standard bearings. And 
complicate servicing of machines in 


the field! 


While in the design stage, specify bear- 
ings that may be had from several 


sources. Consult a bearing engineer. 


BALL BEARINGS FOR VICTORY 


. General Motors Corp., Bristol, Connecticut; Detroit, Chicago, Washington, San Francisco 
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SAFE SPEEDS For THREADING 
Plenty of it, applied y, AND INCHING 


directly without intermediate ) The drive can be arranged 


speed-changing devices. to give very slow speeds 
while threading material 


by hand or setting up work. 
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CHANGES - = 6 Bs\>.)% QUICK 
Smooth changes over ranges | Y STOPPING 


up to 16 to 1. Wider ranges é Obtained electrically 


under special conditions... wie ts 4 £ 
Speeds can be adjusted while ee ee 
speed adjuster handle 


machine is in operation. 
or stop button, 
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CONTROLLED 
ACCELERATION SPEED SETTING 


Torque is provided When set for a given 
to suit the job. No clutches are operation the motor may be 


needed. Acceleration is smooth : 

so that driven machine and a er (patie te, 
material in process are not sub- interfering with the speed setting. 
jected to undue shock or strain. 
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BETHLEHEM WIRE 


The only sound basis for produc- 
ing high-quality wire is to provide 
the best materials, equipment and 
personnel at each step in manu- 
facture. This advertisement 
focuses attention upon one impor- 
tant way-station in the path of 
production of Bethlehem Wire. 


5650 h. p. at his fingertips 


The man in the glassed-in tower directs Bethlehem’s 
modern rod mill with the ease and precision of a 
skilled pilot flying a multi-motored bomber. 

He has 5650 h. p. at his finger tips... hair-trigger 
control of the eight motors which drive the mill 
stands. 

In older continuous rod mills, all of the stands 
operated in tandem from a fixed gear train and a 
single-motor drive. Delicate speed adjustments 


between stands (to compensate for inevitable roll- 
wear) were impossible with that set-up. However, 
with the eight separate motors on Bethlehem’s mill, 
speeds can be adjusted independently to prevent 
stretching or overfilling of rods when roll-wear 
affects the gripping power of the rolls. 

Rods of uniform section, sound structure and 
good surface are the result. Such rods make good 
wire—wire that you can always depend on. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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hearth ladle, complete with 
special stopper rigging. 


POLLOCK BUILDS HOT 
METAL LADLES ano CARS 
TO MEET YOUR NEEDS -.-- 


Your hot metal handling problem is studied individually 
by The William B. Pollock Company and the proper 
equipment is tailor-made to fit your special requirements. 
Years ago the Pollock Company were first to meet the 
needs of our iron and steel pioneers in the handling of 
hot metal; they have built more ladles and cars than 
any other builder, and are still foremost in the field. 
The Pollock Company themselves pioneered in success- 
fully introducing welded steel construction in this type 
of equipment. Let Pollock help you with your problem. 


Electric furnace 
“bottom pour’! 
ladle. stoppe 
tigging and 
transfer car. 


Electric furnace 
“top pour” ladle 


Pellock welded _ wen GF -* and transfer car. 
ingot mould car 


equipped with anti- 
friction bearings. 
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BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION Since 1863 








Manvuftactorers of GRINDING WHEELS = JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


Distributors in ail principal cities 
York - Detroit © Pittsburgh - Cleveland + Cintinnati - Milwaukee - Philadetphi 











Slap A Jap 


® Steelworkers out in Gary, Ind., 
are really going to “Slap a Jap” every 
time they play softball this summer 
in their organized leagues. To main- 
tain their war-consciousness and to 
put that extra punch into their bat- 
ting power, the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. softballers have painted 
faces of Tojo, Hitler and Mussolini 
on each new ball. With 600 players 
taking part in the league games, you 
can take it from us that the Axis 
is in for a real licking. 


Today's Advertising Job 


® Beverly L. Thompson of Haire 
Publishing Co. wrote the following 
open letter on advertising in these 
times and we excerpt it here because 
of the good horse-sense it contains: 


“The primary function of all ad- 
vertising is to inform, to make 
known. 

“If there were a time when busi- 
ness men needed to keep their trade 
informed, it surely is now. And 
that advertising’s job today. How- 
ever— 

“If you don’t want new custom- 
ers now (though you will some- 
time), don’t advertise—let your 
competitors do that job of steadily 
cultivating the market. They want 
to be ready to GO on next Armis- 
tice day. 

“If you are behind on deliveries, 
don’t explain to your customers— 
let them worry and fret, with the 
ill-will this causes. Your capacity 
may be oversold, your product never. 

“If you have new prices, or in- 
creases are imminent, don’t adver- 
tise—let the customer storm and 
cuss when he finds he’s in a jam. 
You should worry! 

“If your salesmen are not mak- 
ing their regular contacts, don’t put 
advertising on the job—contacts 
are worthless and a seller’s market 
lasts forever. 

“If you can fill orders now, don’t 
say a word about it to the trade— 
they may hunt you up, if your com- 
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petitor doesn’t capitalize on your 
silence. 

“If your competitors are advertis- 
ing now, don’t bother to combat 
their claims—it will make their ad- 
vertising less effective. 

“If you have stopped advertising 
because your business is healthy, 
let’s be consistent and cancel your 
life insurance, if you too are healthy 
now. 

“Seriously, don’t let a Pearl Har- 
bor happen to your business. This 


is the time to prepare.” 


Hard To Believe 


@ The story is going the rounds 
that a factory in New York was 
awarded a big defense contract, too 
big for it to handle. 

So the president decided to do 
some sub-contracting. He took the 
phone book and began to call all 
the plants in his line of business 
listed in the classified section. 

The first competitor he called lis- 
tened patiently until the manufac- 
turer described the size of the con- 
tract. Then the competitor gasped 
and exclaimed: 

“Are you sure you have the right 
number?” 


Googolplex 


@ With the average daily expendi- 
ture for war production now up 
over $100,000,000 and with this fig- 
ure to be doubled before the year 
is out, it is probably high time we 
all become acquainted with a “goo- 
gol”. 

We can thank a nine-year-old lad, 
the nephew of mathematician Ed- 
ward Krasner, for the addition of 
this new word to our language. 
Krasner didn’t know what to call 
the darn thing and his nephew 
came up with “googol” without bat- 
ting an eye. 

A googol is a 1 followed by 100 
zeros, and it looks like this: 10000- 
00000000000000000000 000000000000 
000000000000 00000000000000000000 
00000000000000000000000000000000. 





A googol squared is a 1 followed 
by 10,000 zeros but if you really 
want to see something, you ought 
to see a googolplex. That is a goo- 
gol to the googolth power, ic. 1 


followed by googol-googol zeros. 


But we'd better stop right now be- 
fore our linotype operator comes up 
and shoots us right between the 
eyes. 


New Business 


@ Now that you’ve had an oppor- 
tunity to use Stee.’s New Business 
section for the past two or three 
weeks, how do you like it? All 
comments received so far have been 
very favorable but if you have sug- 
gestions or criticisms, they will cer- 
tainly be appreciated. 

As you can see again this week, 
all government inquiries, sub-con- 
tract opportunities, contracts placed 
and pending, new incorporations 
and plant expansions have been cor- 
related into one department in the 
market section and entitled New 
Business. 

Sree.’s editors are constantly try- 
ing to design Street to be a com- 
plete information service, but yet be 
read in a minimum amount of time. 
This feature is one more step in 
that direction. 


Convention Season 


@ This is the season of conventions 
and Sreev’s editors are putting in 
many a night in a lower berth (if 
they're lucky enough to get one) 
scouting around the country to cover 
them for those of you who are find- 
ing it impossible to break away even 
for a day. 

Follow Sree: each week, and al- 
though you may miss some of the 
extra - curricular entertainment 
which goes hand-in-hand with most 
U. S. conventions, we guarantee 
you'll get all the important high- 
spots of metalworking and metal- 
producing conventions from coast 
to coast. 
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DLLET AND BUSHING > | | : 






UNIVERSAL BAR EQUIPMENT 
Permanent Set-up 





















ms PERMANENT SETUP” | 


Reduces Setup Time and Tooling 
Costs on BAR WORK 


e After studying hundreds of turning jobs, these Uni- 
versal bar tools, cutters and collets have been selected 
and are recommended by Warner & Swasey, as a per- 


manent setup to handle wide varieties of bar work. 


In this tooling plan the large flanged type tools 
remain mounted on the turret. This arrangement 
permits an infinite number of setups by simply 
(1) changing collets and bushings, (2) grinding 
cutters, (3) setting cutters, and (4) setting stops. 
Adjustable features on these bar tools quickly 
set cutters to new sizes. Only on extra long 
run jobs may it pay to change this tooling setup! 


Check your turret lathes doing bar 
work against this recommended per- 


WARNER 


manent setup. If you need additional & 
SWASEY 
Turret Lathes tr 





Warner & Swasey Tools to adopt this emi 


time-saving setup, select sizes from 


vour Warner & Swasey Tool Catalog. 


You CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER. FOR 
LESS...WITH WARNER & SWASEY TOOLS 
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Complete descriptions of these tools are found in 
the Warner & Swasey Tool Catalog. If you do 
not have your copy, write for it. 
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We are making a 












real all-out effort 


L. is hardly necessary for us to tell our 
customers that it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to fill their orders as 
promptly as we should wish. The effects 
of the complex influences at work in the 
war production program are now well 
understood. Our products and the ma- 
terials from which they are manufac- 
tured are on the critical lists, and are 
subject to priority control with its un- 


avoidable delays and disappointments. 


You can be assured however that our 






entire organization is making a supreme 


effort to meet the difficulties as they 






arise, exerting every facility to meet the 






needs of your industry which is so vital 






to the war program. We want to stress 






the point that your orders today are as 






carefully handled as they were during 






those days of recent memory when 






our big problem was not how to meet the 






demand but how to keep our men em- 






ployed and best occupy plant facilities. 
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Helping Industry Meet the Acid Test 








1. ACIDS HOLD A FRONT LINE POST in America’s production 
battle. In munitions factory, metal plant, oil refinery and textile 
mill... acid tanks, pipe lines and heating coils must resist the 
attack of industrial acids . . . keep them on the job without shut- 
downs for repairs . . . 


pos. a . Ree 
Be nana al 


3. EQUALLY IMPORTANT, TELLURIUM LEAD strengthens under 
stress — actually “work-hardens”. Tough to start with, it gets 
tougher when hammered, rolled, bent or stretched. Thus joints 
and turnover points are less subject to cracking . . . buckling and 
creeping are minimized ...and resistance is increased to vibration 
and to fracture from repeated temperature changes .. . 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY—New York, Baltimore, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis; National-Boston Lead Co., Boston; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
Philadelphia; National Lead & Oi! Co. of Penna., Pittsburgh; Georgia Lead Works, 
Atlanta; American Lead Corp., Indianapolis; Master Metals, Inc., Cleveland; The 
Canada Metal Co., Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 
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2. THAT'S WHY TELLURIUM LEAD is so well-suited for such 
equipment. This new alloy laughs in the face of hot sulphuric and 
other acids. A high-temperature lead, it has great resistance to 
acid corrosion —even at temperatures approaching its melting 
point. Thus it helps equipment stand up longer — helps keep it 
on a 24-hour shift... 





4. TELLURIUM LEAD COMBINES these important new advan- 
tages with the well-known properties of St. Joe chemical lead be- 
cause it is a special alloy of this time-tested metal and Tellurium. 
Fabricated in sheets, pipes and coils, its use in vital industrial 
spots is helping Liberty’s Arsenal “keep ‘em rolling”. 


: 


TELLURIUM LEAD 


* A NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY PRODUCT - 
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COOPERATION 


NOW, MORE THAN EVER, 
we are united! The common challenge binds all of us into one 
great cooperative effort. 

Responsibility for each step of the final production is tremen- 
dous. The fulfillment of our program and the eventual Victory 
depend on every one of us. 


At Washburn only one purpose is paramount. . . greater 


production with the highest quality. 


Y 


WASHBURN WIRE COMPANY, WEW 1Q@ee ws 


WASHBURN 


CLEAN, UNIFORM BILLETS-STRIP-RECTANGULAR, ROUND, FLAT RODS 
TEMPERED AND UNTEMPERED FLAT AND ROUND HIGH CARBON WIRES 
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MODERN DOOR-TO-DOOR TRUCKS PROVIDE 


SPEEDY AND ECONOMICAL MILK DELIVERY 


Ok 











Milk delivery trucks roam the streets when most of the 
population is asleep, in winter and summer, in all kinds of 
weather. They’ve got to be on the go each day in the year. 
And they must provide maximum service, be economical 
to operate. 

N-A-X HIGH TENSILE, the low alloy steel with un- 
usually high resistance to shocks and stresses, meets the 
exacting body requirements of these trucks. For it is possible 
with N-A-X HIGH TENSILE to design the body of these 
trucks with the desired strength factor, yet achieve a design 
that is light in weight—and one that will stand up under all 
kinds of weather conditions. The inherent strength of N-A-X 
HIGH TENSILE makes possible the use of lighter sections 
in body design. And with lighter sections, of course, the 
entire design is much lighter in over-all weight. Yet ample 
strength is provided. 


ma INA 









High Tensile 


... the low alloy steel 
with unusually high resistance 
to shocks and stresses 











(wun ALL Tat UFERtne N-A-X HIGH TENSILE can be fabri- 
EASY cated easily with all the speed of mild 
carbon steel. It can be cold drawn, formed 
and welded by regular shop practice. For 
N-A-X HIGH TENSILE has a high degree 
of ductility, high yield point and high ultimate strength. 
It also has marked resistance to abrasion and corrosion. 
Take advantage of the economies of N-A-X HIGH 
TENSILE. Design your equipment so that it will give your 
customers the most for their money—greater payloads, 
longer service, more economical operations. Build it of 
N-A-X HIGH TENSILE. 
Ask for a Great Lakes engineer to call. He will gladly give 
you the benefit of his experience in helping others to use 
N-A-X HIGH TENSILE to advantage. Write, wire or 


telephone for one today. No obligation. 


Send for Booklet on our N-A-X 9100 Series —the Versatile Alloy Steel 





Drawing 





LIST OF PRODUCTS 
Hot Rolled Strip (down to 1 inch wide) . . . Hot Rolled Strip Sheets (up to 91 inches wide) . . . Spring Steel (carbon and 
alloy)... Merchant Bars . . . Forging Bars . . . Automobile Bumper Sections . . . Bar Mill Sections . . . N-A-X HIGH TENSILE 
Bars, Shapes, Sheets, Billets . . . Sheet Bars . . . Hot and Cold Rolled Sheets . . . Michigan Metal for Vitreous Enameling . . . Deep 
ality (in all grades, widths up to 91 ins.) . . . Stran-Steel Metal Framing for Residential and Commercial Construction. 








GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION — DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


division of 





NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











3300 TONS EXTRUSION PRESS FOR LIGHT ALLOYS 


HYDROPRESS . inc. 


CONTRACT ORS 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES - ROLLINS 
PUMPS - ACCUMULATORS 


NGTON AVA aN | ‘ NIE W YORK e AS 
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Sales, Purchasing, Engineering, 
Development, Production, com- 
prise the Lyon War Production 
Staff. Each has specific respon- 
sibilities taking precedence over 
any other company duty. 


On your SUB-CONTRACTS for 
FABRICATED METAL PARTS 


@ Lyon's war production staff—with more than a 
year s experience in expediting Prime Contracts and 
Sub-Contracts for fabricated sheet metal products 
—assures you quick and constructive action. 

This staff—representing all major departments 
involved in the problem — meets every day. To make 
every minute count, our field men are specially 
trained to gather all pertinent facts to permit speedy 
planning action by the War Production Staff. 

Back of this staff is one of the best equipped 
organizations in America for fabricating sheet metal. 
It operates big, modern plants covering an area of 
over half a million square feet. Completely equipped 
toolrooms assure prompt production and mainten- 
ance of all necessary dies and jigs. 

So, if you have products or parts of products to 
make for Uncle Sam that require fabrication of No. 


8 to No. 30 gauge sheet steel... let’s go. Lyon has 
the facilities to make them for you in large quan- 
tities... they “know how” to produce them the way 
you want them and to have them ready when you 
need them. Write for ‘Craftsmen in National Defense.” 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 7205 Madison Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 


Sales and District Offices Manned by Experienced Engineers 
in All Principal Cities 


GET ALL THE FACTS: This com- 
prehensive brochure has been pre- 
pared to simplify the task of deter- 
mining where Lyon facilities can 
be used to best advantage in accel- 
erating armament production... 
A copy is yours for the asking. 
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® Gisholt Dynetric Balancing Machines are serving in 
many vital war industries in balancing such high-speed 
rotating parts as armatures, turbine rotors, crankshafts, 
super-charger impellers, and many others. 
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@ Vibration is “catching”! When 
found in any machine assembly, it 
travels from one part to another, 
spreading trouble—causing exces- 
sive wear, reducing efficiency, short- 
ening the life of the whole machine. 

Most susceptible—and the usual 
sources of vibration—are these high- 
speed rotating parts. Here the 
slightest amount of unbalance mul- 
tiplies itself by the square of R.P.M. 

Correcting static and dynamic un- 
balance is now a quick and easy 


Look ahead—Keep ahead—With Gisholt improvements 





TURRET LATHES 








matter with the new Gisholt Dy- 
netric Balancing Machines. Using 
the radio principle of amplification, 
they enable you to locate and meas- 
ure unbalance vibrations as small 
as .000025”. The accurate diagno- 
sis takes but a few seconds; the pre- 
ventive measures a few more. The 
result is quieter operation and 
longer life in a better product. 
Write for literature. Gisholt Ma- 
chine Company, 1217 East Wash- 


ington Ave., Madison, Wisconsin. 


DYNETRIC BALANCING MACHINES 





AUTOMATIC LATHES + BALANCING MACHINES 
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Crilleal Lays... 


“CRITICAL 
machines f 


Cleereman machines 
are officially desig- 
nated as ‘‘critical’’ 
machines—they are 
vital to America’s 
War Program. 

This is an old experi- 
ence for Cleereman 
machines, because 
they already have 
successtully met all 
the exacting require- 
ments of normal peace 
times. 


CLEEREMAN 


DRILLING MACHINES and JIG BORERS 








MCKAY ELECTRODES GIVE 'EM 


GUTS TO TAKE IT! 


McKAY 


SHIELDED 
AN ARC 


ELECTRODES 


McKAY Shielded Arc-Welding Electrodes, in the skillful hands of 
America’s welders, are performing near-miracles in production-for-war 
. . . SAVING as they SERVE! Saving time, man power, facilities, 
vital material . . . eliminating the danger of flying rivets in battle . . . 
joining armor plate into strong, fully integrated structures! 

McKAY Electrodes are developed by practical engineers and 
scientists and manufactured under rigid supervision. From exhaus- 
tive research and painstaking production have come such strategi- 
cally important Electrodes as McKAY Armorloy “A” and Armorloy 
“C”’...the most advanced rods for welding armor plate yet available! 


THE McKAY COMPANY - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PACIFIC COAST SALES OFFICES: 125 S. Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 100 Howard St., San Francisco 


The McKay line includes regular 
carbon steel, stainless, and alloy 
steel electrodes for every welding 
purpose. Literature on request. 


The McKay Company was 
among the first honored with 
the coveted Navy “E” award 
for excellence in fulfilling 


Naval Ordnance contracts. 


MCKAY WELDING ELECTRODES 


AND INDUSTRIAL, MARINE AND AUTOMOTIVE CHAINS 
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America’s ready to say it with shells, now. Our “sky-prodders”, new 
anti-aircraft guns, are manned by grim crews whose hell-hard maxim 
is “Bring "Em Down—or Bust!” 


Shells for these guns are being made in far-flung factories . . . by skilled 
workmen, three shifts a day, seven days a week, to “Keep “Em Shell- 
ing!” One of the swift-paced machines speeding anti-aircraft shell pro- 
duction is the special seam welder above... that joins 0.031” thick 
mild steel discs to shell bases. With two operators at the two loading- 
and-welding stations, output can be 400 shells an hour... either 75 
mm. or 3 inch shells, with a quick adjustment. 


But even this high-speed seam welder and its skilled operators would 
soon falter, if it were not equipped with seam welding rolls correctly 
designed and cooled, made of the right material to carry the current 
and load required on this exacting job. 


That’s where Mallory comes in. Mallory engineers, because of their 
long years of research and field work in developing special alloys, elec- 
trode and holder designs and cooling methods, have sae it relatively 
simple to produce seam welding rolls that turn out more welds per 
hour . . . need redressing far less often . . . produce a much higher total 
of welds before replacement is necessary...and thus help achieve 
better welding at lower cost. As new seam welders are built to weld 
discs on the 4.7 inch shells for Uncle Sam’s latest “sky-prodders” . . . 
shell ceiling over 40,000 feet... Mallory is ready to supply seam 
welding a by the thousands to “Keep "Em Shelling!” 


Whatever metals you're resistance welding... by whatever method, 
spot, seam, flash or butt... it’s wise to capitalize on Mallory research 
and Mallory’s standardization program. You'll get the right electrodes 
for each job promptly, when you need them. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA «+ Cable Address — PELMALLO 


| PR. MALLORY @ CO. inc.) 


RESISTANCE STANDARDIZED 
a J L O i ELECTRODES 










PHOTO COURTESY OF THOMSON-GIBB ELECTRIC WELDING CO. 


Seam Welding Shells for “Sky-Prodders” 
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MATLORY 
Resistance Welding Data Book 


Be sure your engineering files 
include this factual, complete 
treatise on resistance webdies 
practices, alloys and specifica- 
tions. Write for your copy today. 
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%& Maximum Production is the goal of all industry today! 
You can rely on the qualified assistance of an experienced 
Latrobe Metallurgical Engineer to help you secure maximum 
production from the tool steels you use. It’s an advisory service 
—designed to lend co-operation NOW when you need it most, 
and without obligation on your part. 
You may have a problem of selection, or of application. 
Or perhaps you need to substitute one composition for 
another. Or it may be a matter of heat treating that proves 
perplexing. 


In any event, feel free to call upon Latrobe! 


Ae ELECTRIC STEEL COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICES and PLANT -* LATROBE - PENNSYLVANIA 
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CARTRIDGE CASE BRASS xx 


ENGINEERING 


YODEI 


MANUFACTURING 


* PUSH BUTTON 
CONTROL 


® ONE SHOT 
LUBRICATION 


* QUICK - RELEASE 


“STICKER” ROLLS 
Tus machine handles strip brass just as it comes from the 


® NEW IMPROVED SCRAP mill — slitting it to uniform widths regardless of variations in 
CUTTER the cambre — and cutting the scrap metal to short lengths 
that are easily handled for remelting. 


Numerous gauges of metal can be slit and provision is made 
for changing the width and number of cuts, with comparative 
speed and ease. 


One side of the feed guide is fixed while the other is free to 
move as required by the variations in cambre of the strip 


being fed. 


The feeding pinch or ‘‘sticking’’ rolls are equipped with an 
air cylinder which permits instantaneous lowering of the top 
roll to start feeding sheet into slitter knives. 


@ Other Yoder Slitters are available for handling metal from 
shim stock to 1’ plate in widths from 12” to 120”. 


Complete slitting and cut-up lines with all auxiliary equipment 
including uncoilers, recoilers, edge conditioners, levellers and 
flying shears, are completely engineered and. built by Yoder. 


: Vj THE YOnE! D> company 
oe @ : CLEVERARGL aie 


COMPLETE TUBE MILLS - BORING MILLS - BEADING MACHINES - BENDING MACHINES - BRAKE 
SHOE MACHINES - TENSION REELS - COILERS - UNCOILERS - ROLL-FORMING MACHINES 
corner PAGIES, > CUTTBIO Lames SCRAP CUTTING, - POWER WAMMERE 





.-- because AIR HARD 
holds shape in heat 


on-the-job! 
From rough blank and center emboss (not 
shown) through the rest of five die oper- 
ations on a special piece part, AIR HARD 
is there 100%! Deep-hardening, non-de- 
forming, meeting your top steel perform- 
ance requirements for intricate dies. 
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“TOPS IN TOOL STEELS” 
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By BOYAR-SCHULTZ CORP. 
Chicago, Ill. 

















o place where you can cover up or correct an error 

made back before even the ingot was formed. For that 

error will eventually show up—in the skies, on the waves, at 

the firing line. Midvale knows only one standard for accept- 
ance—the best. 


Te quality in steel starts right in the beginning. There is 
n 


THE MIDVALE COMPANY: NICETOWN « PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OFFICES: New York + Chicago + Pittsburgh + Washington + Cleveland + San Francisco 
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WATTS 


Starting and stopping at zero point produce even 
wave form—uniform “heat’’. 





Random (nonsynchronous) switching may pro- 
duce this wave form—unpredictable “heat’’. 


RESISTANCE 
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OR C0 SHORT-TIME WELDS WITH 


Westinghouse Synchronous Timers 


Where welding time of a few cycles only is required for 
critical metals and small parts, random (nonsynchronous) 
switching seriously affects the quality of the weld. This is 
because initial surge currents can cause as much as 50% 
variation in the heat produced in a weld — producing either 
a warped, burned, or weak, cold weld. 

Westinghouse Synchronous Timers eliminate unpredict- 
able “transients” or current surges by always starting and 
stopping the weld current at the zero point on the current 
wave, or later (when heat control is used). As a result, each 
weld duplicates the quality of the preceding one because the 
wave form is the same. 

These timers make possible a rigorous system of quality 
control that insures consistent welding of critical alloys and 
thin materials. Stainless steel, for example, can be welded 
without loss of stainless properties. Discoloration and elec- 
trode “‘pick-up”’ can be reduced. Investigate the possibilities 
of Westinghouse Electronic Control for your resistance 
welders. Ask your Westinghouse Representative for Booklet 
B-3102. Or write Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. j-21223 


Westinghouse © 


WELDING CONTROL 
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The ruggedness of Cleveland Power Presses, as typified by these massive, compact Straight 


Sided Single Crank Presses, denotes their ability not only to stand up under the severe demands 
of war time production but to continue to serve American Industry efficiently, when it has once 


again been converted to the task of meeting peace time needs. 
That is why we state that Cleveland Presses are built for duration BEYOND “the duration’’. 


The 25-S has a capacity of 750 tons, The 21-S has a capacity of 500 tons, 
a bed area 50” x 42” and 10” stroke. a bed area 48” x 42” and 14” stroke. 


Modorre Prossos We (ever and PUNCH & SHEAR WORKS COMPANY Cleveland, Ghio 
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: 


“natural” TABLE design: 


e SIF BEARINGS AND PILLOW BLOCKS 















eRELIANCE FLOATING-MOTOR DRIVES 


because... 







e Tables built by E. W. Bliss Company for America’s newest Duraluminum mill. 
Motor rotor and table roller are mounted on a common shaft supported by two 
gacer” Spherical Roller Bearings. 


@ Self-aligning characteristics of MHUGiP 
Spherical Roller Bearings compensate 
for inaccurate set-ups, shaft deflections, 


distortions or weave without binding. 





@ Full capacity is always available for use- 


ful work. 


@ Bearing trouble is eliminated. 5089 


ESCSIP INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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PT DELIVERY 
WHEN PROMP! 


COUNTS SO MUCH 


OW, when your products are so urgently needed, you 

can profit by the ready availability of the Torrington 
Needle Bearing. As a result of Torrington’s expansion 
program, Needle Bearings in standard sizes and types can 
be promptly delivered on all priority orders! 

You can benefit, too, by the Needle Bearing’s other 
features—features that simplify your designs and speed 
your production processes. Consider these advantages of 
the Needle Bearing—and see how every one of them fills 
a wartime need. 
iT 1S EASY TO INSTALL. Built as a single compact unit, the 
bearing is simply pressed into place in the housing—a 
quick operation ideally suited to high-speed production 
line methods. 


IT CONSERVES OTHER MATERIALS on which you may be en- 
countering delivery problems. Because of the Needle Bear- 
ing’s small outside diameter, you can reduce the size of 
your housings, and hence the amount of material required. 


IT ELIMINATES EXTRA PARTS AND ASSEMBLY STEPS. No re- 
taining rings, washers, or end plates are needed to hold 
the bearing in place—and in most applications, no special 
lubricating equipment need be provided. 


AND IN PRODUCT PERFORMANCE, the Needle Bearing offers 
the advantages of long life, high load capacity, low power 
consumption, minimum need of service attention. 


Let a Torrington engineer show you how these fea- 
tures—demonstrated in thousands of peacetime applica- 
tions—can be incorporated in your wartime designs. For 
further details, write, wire, or phone for Catalog No. 110. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 $. 
TORRINGTON, CONN., UO. 8. he ° 


Mokers of Needle and Bal! Bearings 


New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland Seocttle 
Chicago los Angeles San Francisco Toronto London, England 


BEARING 








EFFICIENCY 


EFFECTIVE LUBRICATION 


Because the Needle Bearing’s outer 





High load capacity and efficient lubri- 
cation of the Torrington Needle Bear- 
ing result in long service life on the 
valve rocker arms of Model 36 Die- 
sels built by Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Bearings reduce the need of replace- 
ments and of other service attention. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE 








Efficiency and dependability of opera- 
tion are essential in railroad auxiliary 
equipment. Safety Car Heating & Light- 
ing Co., Inc., obtains these advantages 
by using Torrington Needle Bearings 
on automatic control valves of its Car- 
rier-Safety air conditioning systems. 


SAFETY CAR 








race forms a reservoir holding ample 
quantities of lubricant, the need for 
service attention is reduced to a mini- 
mum. Caterpillar Tractor Co. profits 
by this feature in its famous line of 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR 
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READY FOR YOUR ORDER 


all kinds of DIAMOND G LOCKWASHERS 


gone 


HIGH QUALITY... QUICK DELIVERIES 
TO KEEP PRODUCTION ROLLING! 


You name the size . . . type . . . and amount of lock washers you want 
. » » we'll name the day you'll receive them. And shipments won't be long 
because our whole plant is set up on an “all-out” basis to give you the 
quickest possible deliveries on Diamond G Lockwashers. 
Diamond G Lockwashers are produced on patented machines that turn 
out millions of washers daily for tanks .. . planes .. . guns . . . and ships to 
help bring a quicker victory to America. Controlled Tension is built right 
into every Diamond G Lockwasher to assure you a plus in high quality. 
Rapid shipping methods keep ‘em moving to vitally needed production lines 
to help keep ‘em flying. 
Yes, if you want quality and quick deliveries on all types of lock washers— 
including stainless steel and phosphor-bronze—send in your order for 
Diamond G Lockwashers to. . . 


GEORGE K. GARRETT COMPANY 
D & Tioga Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 















THIS IS THE STORY OF 
CARBOLOY 





How a Most Strategic Material of the War—lInvented 
in Germany—Was Made Available to the United Nations 


More Precious Than Diamonds in War 
Production . . . Carboloy is an American 


trademark for cemented tungsten-car- 
bide, an alloy second only to diamonds 
in hardness, more precious than dia- 
monds as a vital material in America’s 
war program. It is used for the tips of 
cutting tools, and for wear-resistant 
dies. Carboloy is used in small quan- 
tities; it is difficult to make and difficult 
to use—but it has never been scarce in 
modern times. There is no scarcity now. 





invented in Germany—Krupp Protected 
by U. S. Patents... Cemented carbide 
was invented in Germany—it belonged 
to Krupp of Germany, and this made 
all the rest of the world Krupp’s cus- 
tomer. In this country, Krupp was 
protected by patent grants from the 
United States. 


General Electric Creates Independent Pro- 
duction ... The General Electric Com- 
pany two years before this had begun 
research on tungsten-carbide and fore- 
saw its importance in industria! pro- 
duction. For immediate use in its own 
plants and for easier availability to 
others, General Electric undertook the 
long and arduous negotiations for the 
American rights. Limited rights were 
obtained in 1928, with Krupp continu- 
ing to export the material to its United 
States customers—a business which 
languished, however, as General Elec- 
tric painstakingly developed its own 
Carboloy technique. This paved the 
way for General Electric to make the 
United States entirely independent of 
Germany for its cemented tungsten- 
carbide supply as early as 1936. 


American Tool Costs Half That of German... 
From the start, two totally different 
businesses were involved. Krupp origi- 
nally exported cemented carbides in 


* 


chunks—and was unsuccessful. General 
Electric—and its subsidiary, Carboloy 
Co., Inc.—found it necessary to develop 
a complete engineering and manufactur 
ing service, making various types of 
Carboloy equipped tools, training men 
in their use, and offering to its cus 
tomers a specialized and 
production technique. For purposes of 
fair comparison, a typical German 
cemented carbide tool in 1928 cost 
$22.26 in the United States, while a 
comparable American Carboloy 
cost $11.11. 


successful 


tool 


Loss to General Electric for Many Years— 
Art Taught to Industry... In times of 


peace—and 1928 was such a time—the 
measure of success of industrial adven- 





ture is to be found in profit to the 
adventurer. By such a measure, Car- 
boloy could not be called successful. 


Initial expenses were great. For a time 
the Company lost at the rate of $1000 
a day, and once had an operating deficit 
of more than a million dollars.* One of 
the major contributing reasons was the 
continuing high cost of 
standardization, and training. In 1936 
37 alone, training courses were given to 
10,000 men in industry. Moreover, six 
major price reductions were made in 
the face of operating losses, until the 
standard tool blank had 
in price 90 per cent. 


development, 


been reduced 


Faith and Perseverance .. . Depression 
was still another reason—labor-saving 
tools could not be sold to industry or 
labor at any price. But General Electric, 
with determination that now 
providential, kept on—increasing its 


seems 


*Over the entire period of its existence up 
to January 1st, 1942, the total net profit 
of the Carboloy Company was 2.5 per 
cent of sales. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


capacity, granting new licenses, con 


doning instances of unlicensed pro 


duction, staying ahead of its market 


Production Multiplied Forty-five Times in 
Four Years ... Cemented 


been a source of 


tungsten-car- 
bide could easily have 
England, 


weakness here, as it was in 


had it not been for General Electric's 
policy of continued expansion. In 1939, 
the production of the Carboloy Com- 
pany was less than 20,000 lbs.; in 1940, 
it was 55,000 lIbs.: in 1941, it 
163,000—and in December came Pearl 


Harbor. Now, in 1942, the Company's 


was 


production is going at a rate that is 45 
times that of only four years ago. 


Britain Dependent upon Us. . . By con- 
British which had 
been content to continue as customers 
of Krupp, found themselves cut off from 
the vital material Poland 
invaded. But the Electri 
Company was able to supply substan- 
tial quantities to British industry 
immediately and since then has 
tinuously filled British orders. It has, in 
like filled 
ments since 1936. It is currently supply 
ing Canada, Russia, and other United 
Nations. All this in addition to supply- 


trast, companies, 


when was 


General 


con- 


manner, Canada’s require- 


ing the greatly expanded needs of 


American industry. 


An Inspirational Story of American Indus- 
try ... Thus, the story of Carboloy does 

“too , 
Like many previously untold stories of 
American 
sturdy and inspiring example of public 


not end in little and too late.’ 


industry, it continues, a 
service born of private enterprise, and 
characterized by 
investment, research, risk, and courage 


hard work, ingenuity, 


—a familiar pattern on this side of the 
Atlantic. Electric Company, 
Schenectady, New York. 


General 


962-226 














...4im the 
fool rooms 
of the Nation! 


ABRASIVE COMPANY 
GRINDING WHEELS 


. play a vital part in conditioning the milling cutters, hobs, broaches, 
reamers, drills and lathe and planer tools that are so essential in the metal- 
working industries. * Abrasive Company SB BOROLON (special alumi- 
num oxide abrasive) white and red wheels have an exceptionally cool 
and fast cutting action, particularly for grindirg tool room steels and 
special alloy steels. * They are available in all standard grain and grade 
combinations in all sizes and shapes. Try them on your work now—when 
better production from your cutting tools is so all-important. Write for details. 


CHICAGO BRANCH: 127 S. GREEN STREET 


1892-—Fifty Years of Service to Industry—1942 


weet: COMPANY 


OF SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO 
*’ FRALEY STS., PHILADELPHIA. PA. « DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


























THIS SCALE READS ITSELF 


... Prints the Weight, Too, at the Touch of a Button 


Yes, this modern Fairbanks Scale reads itself 
with unvarying accuracy, and prints the correct 
weight on ticket or tape or both. It speeds 
production by weighing faster. It prevents the 
great losses which result from repeated small 
errors. It replaces scrawled, hard-to-read fig- 
ures with clearly printed records of weights 
and related data. 


And, important as those advantages can be in 
your plant, they result from but one of many 
plus values available in today’s Fairbanks Scales. 
For the applications of these scales are vastly 
extended ... not only by automatic printing 
devices, but also by ingenious uses of photo- 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE @Y 


electric cells, limit switches, and other electric 
control mechanisms. 


LET US HELP YOU SPEED PRODUCTION 


We want to do everything within our power 
to help speed American production. Possibly 
our scale engineers could suggest new and more 
efficient uses of your present scales, or modern- 
izations which would attune them better to 
today’s tempo. Consultation involves no cost or 
obligation. Write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. 
E75, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Branches 
and service stations throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


SCALES 
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Ww you can swap 1000 tons of billets for 1000 
tons of finished shapes, you will be doing everything 


possible to conserve material. 


Morgan Mills are approaching this ideal. After all, it’s 
simply a matter of detail: proper design, ease of control, 
careful installation, etc. And these qualities have been synony- 
mous with Morgan for half a century 


May we be of assistance? 


MORGAN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY © WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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HIGHLIGHTING 


THIS ISSUE OF 
STEEL 


DESPITE President Roosevelt's clearly ex- 
pressed intent to avert inflation it was apparent 
last week (p. 42) that the War Labor Board still 
is giving serious consideration to steelworkers’ 
demand for a dollar-a-day wage increase. In- 
land Steel Co.’s analysis (p. 65) points out that 
this would add $160,000,000 to the industry’s 
payroll, and inevitably lead to inflation. ... 
Quarterly financial statements show (p. 43) a 
sharp reduction in earnings. In view of all this, 
Bethlehem’s President Grace (p. 42) did not take 
seriously reports afloat in Washington last week 
that the government contemplates ordering a 5 
per cent reduction in steel prices. ... “Union 
maintenance” as ordered by the War Labor 
Board (p. 67) in Federal Shipbuilding case pro- 
vides for a closed shop that is more closed than 
ever a closed shop was supposed to be; it regi- 
ments workers beyond their power to resist. 


SJ . . 


Pullman-Standard’s contract for construction 

of 50 all-steel anti-submarine patrol ships at Chi- 
cago (p. 63) is made possible by similarity of 
fabrication technique. 
WPB plans to salvage 10,000 
tons of tin and 1,000,000 tons 
of black plate from used tin 
cans (p. 51); raises to eight 
the number of detinning plants needed for the 
job. . . . Further expansion of steel capacity is 
“not contemplated” by government experts, who 
lay more stress on use of existing plants (p. 51). 
. . » Wright Aeronautical Corp.’s system for 
segregating and salvaging scrap of strategic 
metals with colored V’s for identification is de- 
scribed (p. 59). 


Pullman To 
Build Ships 


. . . 


Conversion program for all non-essential civ- 
ilian-goods producers (p. 52) is strengthened by 
appointment of industrial consultants... 

Shippers’ Board estimates 


freight car requirements (p. 
58) in second quarter will be 
up 14.6 per cent. ... This 
week STEEL presents a com- 
plete list of strategic, critical war materials, 
supplies of which are scarce (p. 68). . . . Cana- 


Conversion Is 
Made Easier 


dian plebiscite of April 27 (p. 64) opens the way 
for drastic conscription in army and industry. 
. . . Sewing machine manufacture (p. 50) will 
halt June 15 to save critical materials and free 
part of the industry’s facilities for war uses. .. . 
Hourly wages for steelworkers passed the dollar- 
an-hour mark in March for the first time in his- 
tory (p. 45) ... This week’s plant conversion 
feature (pp. 38-41) tells how Britain has handled 
the problem. 


* . * 


A practical and efficient program for training 
maintenance men is presented (p. 72) by Walter 
J. Brooking. It could well be adopted by other 
plants who have had to ex- 
pand their training programs. 

Harold Lawrence de- 
scribes an almost foolproof 
welding procedure (p. 78) for 
those difficult-to-weld alloys—block or cascade 
welding. . . . Flame straightening has many ap- 
plications today, says C. W. Hale, for it is a quick 
and simple method (p. 85) of correcting distor- 
tion in a wide variety of metal parts and assem- 
blies. . . . A new synthetic hard rubber (p. 88) 
that will withstand temperatures 100 degrees 
Fahr. higher than the best hard rubber made 
from natural crude is announced. 


Training For 
Maintenance 


+ ° * 


How one company is successfully tackling the 
problem of how to get war work quickly is a 
story (p. 74) of vision and ingenuity in develop- 
ing a conversion program that 
really works. .. . Details of 
a method (p. 82) for tripling 
the life of mold stools for in- 
got molds are presented. .. . 
A unique erection method (p. 86) is employed to 
set up a 50,000-gallon watersphere without the 
use of any supports outside the structure, doing 
away with all guy lines. . . . Dr. C. B. F. Young 
concludes his detailed discussion (p. 91) of how 
silver plating can be utilized as a substitute 
coating in the present emergency. . . . A chain 
conveyor on a continuous production line (p. 92) 
speeds making shell cores for cast steel shell 
bodies. 


To Get War 
Work Quickly 








Through Peace and War — 
A Century of Service— 


Turovucu 100 Years of peace and war— 
good times and bad—Ryerson has served 


industrial America. As in every other crisis, 





we continue to provide steel to meet the 


emergency requirements of our nation at war. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. - CHICAGO - MILWAUKEE - DETROIT - ST. LOUIS- BOSTON - BUFFALO - CINCINNATI- CLEVELAND - JERSEY CITY- PHILADELPHIA 
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Within a few hours after a recruit enters the army he is greeted by 
the taunting words of the famous old initiation song: 


"You're in the Army now; 
You're not behind the plow. 
You'll never get rich, 

You <------- of a ------- ; 
You're in the Army now!" 


In due time the soldier learns from hard experience the sordid impli- 
cations of this verse. He adapts himself to army discipline, and in 
doing so becomes accustomed to taking orders — no matter how absurd 
they may appear to be and regardless of whether or not he thinks the 
man who issues the orders is competent. In short, he subordinates his 
personal opinions to the official routine of the army. 


In effect, President Roosevelt's speech of Tuesday evening was simply 
a polite notification to us home folks that we too "are in the army 
now." He was telling us that in total war all citizens are "in the 
army." Although he didn't tell us in so many words that we'll “never 
get rich", he intimated the same result in his seven principles for 
wartime civilian economy. These are as follows: 


1. We must through heavier taxes keep personal and corporation 
profits at a low reasonable rate. 

2. We must fix ceilings on prices and rents. 

3. We must stabilize wages. 

4. We must stabilize farm prices. 

5. We must put more billions into war bonds. 

6. We must ration all essential commodities which are scarce. 

7. We must discourage installment buying and encourage paying 
off debts and mortgages. 


Some of these principles are in the process of being made effective 
through executive order. Others — including those pertaining to 
taxes and farm prices — require action by Congress. The lawmakers 
also may choose to take a hand in wage controls. 


These three points — taxes, farm prices and wages — should be 
thrashed out carefully. Every effort should be made to refine the 
program so that it will bear equitably upon all economic groups. 


But once the pattern is established and the rules clearly defined, 
then it is the duty of citizens to be good soldiers — to exercise 
a bit of self-discipline. We're in the army now. 


| po Se 


Editor-in-Chief 





















Here is how the great for 


“CONVERT] 


HE SHOCK of Dunkerque 
drove home the necessity of 


converting every available 
man and machine to war production, 
and Britain swung into its conver- 
sion program for vengeance. 
Through a remarkably efficient sys- 
tem of subcontracting, the British 
soon discovered that a small plant 
that could not make a whole tank 
could make “bits and pieces” of 
tanks. Thus both large and small 
plants soon found war work they 
could handle. 

Specialization: At first, most con- 
verted plants merely supplemented 
curtailed normal production with 
war work, but that didn’t work. For 
example, an eyelet maker was turn- 
ing out eyelets for army shoes and 
rivets for tanks on the same ma- 
chinery. But that did not make 
for top efficiency so the eyelet con- 
cern agreed to make only rivets. But 
the demand for eyelets equalled or 
exceeded that of peacetime. What 
to do? 

The answer was in a system of 
industry “concentration” whereby, 
say, two eyelet firms made only riv- 
ets while a third made only eyelets. 

But it wasn’t as easy as that be- 
cause the two firms making rivets 
could not help being concerned about 
their chances of re-establishing 
themselves, in competition with the 
third firm, in the eyelet business 
after the war. In certain industries 
where drastic changes had been 
made in machinery, this concern 
was especially acute. 

“Industry” Products: To be sure 
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Part II]—Britain Gets Under Way 


all firms start out with equal op- 
portunities after the war, the Brit- 
ish government “took steps”. The 
industry product is made without 
any tradename but with a “war” 
name, and its maker is not permitted 
to advertise that he is its producer. 
Thus no one company has a chance 
to benefit by the industry conver- 
sion. Already similar programs are 
in process of development in this 
country. The “Victory” bicycle is 
perhaps the most familiar product to 
result so far. 

Conversion of British automobile 
plants, however, was done without 
such a serious upheaval of equip- 
ment as is occurring im this country. 
Models are not so standardized, and 
because of small production it has 
not been economically wise for the 
British automobile industry to in- 
vest heavily in highly specialized 
machines. Thus their plants were 
more easily converted to war pro- 
duction. 

“Fit” Expert Workers: Although 
British automobile production was 
curtailed drastically at the start of 
the war, export production was con- 
tinued for a time to provide foreign 
exchange for the purchase of muni- 
ticns. Because of the great need 
for skilled mechanics, tool and die 
makers in the converted auto indus- 
try, an industry-wide survey of em- 
ployes was made. It succeeded -in 
finding several hundred mer in less 
skilled jobs who could be fitted 
into tool rooms and experimental 
departments where their services 
are proving invaluable. 


Fortunately, in England as in the 
United States, some of the best en- 
gineering brains were concentrated 
in the auto industry, and they were 
for the most part able to take all 
their baffling conversion problems 
in stride. 

Referring back to the “bits and 
pieces” system, obviously it is some- 
what more expensive than conven- 
tional mass production although it 
features all the basic advantages of 
mass production. Not only is there 
the added expense of transporting 
the bits and pieces to the parent 
firm for assembly, but the cost of 
providing extra tools and gages, 
technical assistance, supervision 
and inspection, as well as organiz- 
ing the distribution of raw mate- 
rials and the like. All these may 
easily add 10 per cent to the cost 
of the finished product. 

Further, a bomb or some other 
interruption may hold up the deliv- 
ery of vital parts at the final assem- 
bly plant. So to be safe, the prime 
contractor may order more than he 
actually needs. 

Nullifies Bombing: However, this 
dispersal of industry has at least 
one advantage of great importance 
it makes it impossible for bombing 
to stop any one war product. 

Another important advantage is 
that it gets the work to the skilled 
werkers, wherever they may be, 
thus eliminating the necessity for 
any movement of workmen to areas 
of concentrated production. This 
particular factor is also important 
from another angle—that of trans- 
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- + + + is being handled in Britain through a remarkably workable 
system of subcontracting. Regional boards sponsor co-operation 
meetings that clear up as many as 5000 bottlenecks in 15 minutes. 
A similar system appears inevitable here if we are to obtain suffi- 
cient production to fill the needs of our armed forces quickly. 
Some small industrial communities here are already in production 
on war orders obtained through co-operative community effort 


portation and housing—twin prob- 
lems that get increasingly worse 
with concentrated war production. 
Already these are serious in many 
sections of the United States, espe- 
cially near new ordnance plants. 

In Britain, the disadvantages of 
“bits and pieces’”—increased cost, 
supervision and inspection—are con- 
sidered insignificant compared with 
the fact that under this program 
the production of practically every 
suitable plant is geared to Britain’s 
fight for life. 

However, this TOTAL production 
for “total” war was not obtained 
just by going ahead and doing it, for 
first a WAY of doing it had to be set 
up. England employs government- 
industry-labor teamwork to fill a war 
order in the least possible time with 
the best suited machinery and mate- 
rials in this manner: 

The Plan Setup: Twelve regional 
boards were created, each with three 
representatives of labor amd three 
of employers in addition to those 
from such governmental agencies 
as the Ministries of Labor, Supply, 
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Aircraft, Production, the Admiralty 
and the Board of Trade. Each mem.- 
ber is responsible to the group he 
represents, while the board is di- 
rectly responsible to the country’s 
top Production Executive. 

Broad powers of enforcement in- 
clude “requiring persons to place 
themselves, their services and their 
property at the disposal of His 
Majesty”. Little compulsion, how- 
ever, is ever necessary. 

These regional boards link the 
government with management and 
labor. Typical, although the largest, 
is the London and South Eastern 
Regional board. It follows princi- 
ples laid down by central authori- 
ties, but makes full use of its own 
knowledge of local conditions to 
adjust policy to local circumstances. 


How Boards Work: The board 
found that firms already in war 
production were sometimes idle for 
various periods of time because of 
changes in design, temporary short- 
ages of material, or bottlenecks in 
production. Further, many firms 
had not converted to war production, 





Fig. 1—An effective method of getting 
war work is to visit the displays ol 
items needed and see what you can 
make in your plant. These displays 
are now set up within a short distance 
of most any manufacturer. See your 
local War Production Board Contract 
Field Office (list on page 26, Section 
Two, STEEL, April 20, 1942). Here a 
prospective manufacturer examines de 
tails of a machine gun assembly 





Fig. 2—Workers at the shop of Wil 
barger & Sons, Harrisonburg, Va., one 
of the Shenandoah Cooperative mem 
bers, found delays from overhead belt 
drives were holding up war produc- 
tion. As any delay was intolerable 
to them, they immediately got busy 
figuring out a way to convert to direct 


gear transmission. See Fig. 4 





Fig. 3—Now an individual electric mo 
tor drives this machine tool at Wil 
batger’s because ingenious workmen 
contrived to adapt the gears and 
transmission from an old Ford coupe 
to make it the effective speed change 
means shown here. This elimination 
of overhead pulley drive has resulted 
in an important increase in production 


Fig. 4—This plant manager seeking 
war work, after studying the hundred: 
of bits and pieces of needed war prod 
ucts, is going over the detailed speci 
fications of a part which he believe 
he can handle on his machines. Some 
of the bits and pieces can be seen on 


the display board in the background 


This is part of the exhibit sponsored 
by the Contract Distribution Division 
of the ‘War Production Board at St 
Louis All photo from Office of 
Emergency Management 


and others could increase their out 
put of war goods. The board dis- 
covered that although essentially 
local, it was not local enough; that 
it could not maintain close enough 
contact with all firms in its area. 

By setting up ten clearing centers 
in its area, this board achieved the 
contact desired, for each center can 
maintain intimate relations with 
firms in its neighborhood. Each 
center collects and passes on infor 
mation about machines and work- 
men available and needed, inspec 
tors’ reports, government contracts 
and the like. Any plant with spare 
capacity in any department now con. 
tacts its clearing center, thus mak- 
ing it possible to utilize much spare 
capacity that the board itself might 
never know existed. For example, 
the clearing centers found that 
even the huge plants with appar- 
ently as much war work as they 
could handle often had substantial 
temporary machine-tool capacity 
available. 

“Clearing Centers” Aid: One of 
the most important functions of the 
clearing centers is to assist in con- 
verting plants to war production. 
Many firms need considerable guid- 
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ance and information. And it works 
the opposite direction as well, for 
when government representatives 
come seeking a plant to fill a war 
order, the clearimg center can give 
them accurate last-minute informa- 
tion about spare capacity, backed 
by personal knowledge of the com- 
panies involved. 

Typical of the close co-operation 
induced in the area as a result of 
the board’s activities are meetings 
for the exchange of tools used in 
making planes, tanks, guns, shell 
and ships. Representatives of scores 
of companies come armed with lists 
of tools needed to fill urgent war 
work and with lists of tools for 
which they have no immediate use. 
By getting together, the men find 
they often. cam supply each other 
with just the tools required to keep 
the war work flowing in ever-increas- 
ing volume. Some tools are sold, 
others simply loaned. 


Competition Out—Co-operation In: 
“There are no business competitors 
here today,” one manufacturer said 
at one of these meetings recently. 
“We have only one job—to beat 
that man Hitler. By means of this 
conference, we intend to cut down 
paper transactions—-and we do just 
that, for here you can fix up jobs 
that would take a month of letter 
writing. Jn one part of the coun- 


try, we have cleared up 5000 bot- 


tlenecks in just 15 minutes.” 

But this kind of wholehearted co- 
operation did not come easily. In 
the beginning it was common foi 
two fierce competitors to refuse tu 
sit in on the same discussion. Grad- 
ually, however, they came to a reali- 
zation that assistance to any manu- 
facturer is assistance to King and 
Country. 

In the United States, too, competi- 
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Fig. 5—The plant of J 


R. Beery & Sons, Harrisonburg, Va. a member of the 


Shenandoch Valley Defense Cooperative, received a small contract for walnut- 


picking machinery (walnuts being used in manufacture of gas masks) 
tract required that four units be turned out per hour 


The con- 
But a special jig was made 


for this punch press by workers at the shop and now production has been stepped 
up to 50 units per hour 


Fig. 6—At the Penn Foundry Mfg. Co., Waynesboro, Va., three cavernous build- 
ings filled with rusting machinery have been converted for war production as 
part of the effort by the Shenandoah valley men to get their plants’ production 


facilities employed in our war effort 


This useful and expensive big planer is 


now no longer idle but helps turn out needed ordnance items 


tive producers and manufacturers 
are busy working out means to up 


our war output. The Shenandoah 
Valley Defense Cooperative is one 
of the most striking of many co-op- 
erative community and industry ef- 
forts now under way. 

Shenandoah Plundered: During 
the Civil war, the Shenandoah val- 
ley was virtually a frontier—a broad 
breadbasket, alternately plundered 
by both Confederate and Union 
armies. Rebuilding after the war 
was a long, hard process, but re 
build they did. The result is a peo 
ple whose soil has a hold on them, 
a hold that wealth, power or the 
temptation of big-city money can- 
not break. 

There is industry in the Shenan- 
doah, for not all are farmers. Most 
of the skills now there were not 
borr: in the valley. In the nineteen- 
twenties when jobs were easy and 
paid high, some of the men of the 
Shenandoah went to Detroit 
and Pittsburgh, into auto plants 
where they learned the icel of a 
lathe and other skills. They made 
good money—and saved it to come 
back to the Shenandoah and estab- 
lish their own small factories, ma- 
chine crafts shops, bringing with 
them high precision machine tools, 
engine lathes, milling machines, 


drill presses. They brought back 
the tools and the skills to operate 
them, and they passed them on to 
their sons. 

Co-operatives Flourish: While in- 
dustry never got very big in the 
Shenandoah, it was skilled, efficient 
and mamned by workmen proud of 
their efficiency. Almost as soon as 
there was any industry in the val- 
ley, there was co-operative industry, 
for co-operatives had flourished 
there ever since the forehanded 
farmers of the Shenandoah set up 
their own insurance co-operative to 
cover their rebuilt barns, silos and 
storage bins after the Civil war. 
Simce it proved a highly successful 
enterprise, much business has been 
done there on a co-operative basis 
ever since. 

When the R.E.A. came through 
in the middle thirties, it met eager 
co-operation. Thus it was really the 
R.E.A. that broke ground for the 
current co-operative war production 
efforts, for Luther Long, manager 
of the Shenandoah Valley Electric 
Cooperative, spark-plugged the co- 
op war-production idea. 

The Sherandoah war-production 
co-operative is really an unusual and 
far-sighted community effort. The 
older men in the valley remember 
what war did to small communi- 
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Fig. 7—These special jigs and chucks designed and built at 





Wilbarger's have 


resulted in speeding up war production tenfold. This is typical of the work being 

done in thousands of small American shops throughout the land by workers wh 

are using all their ingenuity to speed the job of arming the best fighters in the 
world—our own armed forces 


Fig. 8—At the Braden & Van Fossen Works, Staunton, Va., another member of the 
Shenandoah Valley Defense Cooperative, production of small war orders in thi: 


and other shops is speeded up greatly by these special jigs 
holders—just a portion of those made here since Pearl Harbor 


tools and tool 
Speedy equipping 


of the armies of the United Nations depends upon immediate and effective use 
of all the skill and ingenuity of such men as those who made these items 


Fig. 9—In the Shenandoah valley, Claude Spitzer's skilled hands supplement the 


production of machines to aid war 


production, for today every 
machine must be doing its share to help in America’s battle for 


hand every 


production 


Office of Emergency Management photo, by Vachon 


ties, for they have seen representa- 
tives of large-scale industry entice 
away a town’s skilled workmen, seen 
them buy and move out their ma- 
chine tools to denude the communi- 
ty of equipment and manpower, thus 
leaving it to stagnate when the 
emergency was over. They deter- 
mined it would not happen this time, 
for the men of the Shenandoah have 
another outlook today. They were 
loath to leave the valley. And they 
knew every production facility must 
be utilized to the utmost in war 
work. But how to get it? 

The Survey: As individuals, the 
mechanics and machine workers 
could do little—co-operative effort 
appeared to be the answer. So 
Luther Long surveyed their produc. 
tion facilities and found 375 machine 
tools capable of handling war work, 
these tools being idle as much as 
90 per cent of the time (January, 
1941). Enough skilled operators 
were found available to operate 
these machines 16 hours daily. The 
next step was to send representa- 
tives to Washington to find out why 
these facilities were not being used. 
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Action: The men in the Shenan 
doah are little people, but they form 
a group representative of thousands 
of small industrial communities 
throughout America. Representa- 
tives of such groups from all over 
the country have been coming to 
Washington with the same problem: 
How can our idle machines, so ur- 
gently needed, be put to work on 
war production? The answer lies 
in the Super-plan worked out by 
the Office of Production Manage. 
ment. It divides the country into 
36 districts, each district pattern 
consisting of a federal reserve bank 
or branch bank to act as a clearing 
house between the prime contractor, 
who gets his orders from the gov- 
ernment, and the subcontractors in 
the district to whom work may be 
farmed out. 


A board of technical experts 
works with the bank, analyzing 


each manufacturing process and sep- 
arating it into parts. It then ar- 
ranges for making those parts by 
subcontracting the work to the small 
shops and factories in the district 
Other experts aid the board by fur- 








nishing financial, legal and business 


advice. If any manufacturer needs 
money, the bank can usually set 
up some satisfactory arrangement 

Avoid “Ghost” Towns: While it 
may be somewhat more expensive 
to let contracts to small shops like 
these, that is not the point, for 
their production facilities are need 
ed, NOW. To build additional plant 
facilities in cities would only bottle 
neck other existing industries, cause 
transportation and housing difficul 
ties, result in serious economic and 
social rehabilitation problems after 
the emergency. These are the 
things that create “ghost” towns 
But the men of the Shenandoah and 
thousands of others like them, with 
intelligent government backing, are 
well on the way to preventing such 
a catastrophe. 

That the system works in the 
Shenandoah is evidenced from con 
tracts already let. On May 20, 1941, 
the Shenandoah Valley Defense Co 
operative of Dayton, Va., completed 
a contract with the A. F. Jorss Iron 
Works Inc., Washington. This is 
believed to be the first war-produc 
tion contract ever to be obtained 
by any co-operative in the United 
States. The jJorss company is a 
prime contractor for transportation 
auxiliaries for anti-aircraft search 
light equipment, devices resembling 
an elaborate vise and designed to 
hold such delicate equipment as 
sound detectors and searchlights in 
place on a truck. 

It Works: The co-operative was 
awarded a subcontract for screw 
machine parts for these units. The 
co-operative in turn parcelled the 
work out to three member shops 
Braden & Van Fossen Machine 
Works, Staunton, Va.; J. R. Beery 

(Please turn to Page 116) 















































Profits Falling, Steel 
Industry Faces “Squeeze 


Play” by Government 


- 


OPA “official memorandum" suggests reduction in finished 


products prices, while SWOC demands for wage increase 


pend before WLB ... U.S. would lose heavily in tax revenues 


DIVERGENCIES between the 
policies of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and the National War 
Labor Board threaten to subject the 
steel producing industry to a new 
“squeeze play.” 

OPA, according to Washington re- 
ports, is toying with the idea of 
further reducing steel prices. “Offi- 
cial memorandums,” capital corre- 
spondents learn, mention an aver- 
age cut of 5 per cent in prices for 
finished products. 

WLB is studying the request of 
the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee for a $1 a day wage advance 
in the case of the Little Steel” com- 
panies. While a decision in this 
case is not expected until June, re- 
cent decisions by the board and 
comments by board members, espe- 
cially its chairman, W. H. Davis, 
indicate that it is not improbable 
the board will recommend at least 
some wage increase. The board last 
week announced that if a wage in- 
crease is granted in this case it will 
be retroactive to the date it was 
certified. 

Despite President Roosevelt’s dec- 
laration against further wage in- 
creases in his anti-inflation speech 
April 28, WLB Chairman Davis said 
re thought wages would remain flex- 
ble. 

Thus the steel industry faces the 
possibility of action to raise the floor 
under its costs, and to lower the ceil- 
ing over selling prices. 

Even if the wage increases were 
denied by the WLB, other factors 
are even now increasing costs. 

Taxes for the current year will be 
much greater than last. 

Overtime will become more com- 
mon as more workers are drawn 
into the armed forces and the labor 
shortage becomes more acute. 

First quarter earnings statements 
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of producers (see pp. 43-44) show 
sharp declines from income in the 
comparable period last year. In most 
cases profit was little more than 
half the 1941 figure, despite the fact 
that operations continued at prac- 
tical capacity. This was due to wage 
increases granted last spring— 
prices remaining constant—and to 
necessity for larger provisions for 
taxes and contingencies. 

While it appears improbable that 
OPA actually will direct a reduc- 
tion in prices under present condi- 
tions, an examination of the facts 
to determine what such a cut would 
mean is not amiss. 

STEEL’s composite price for fin- 
ished steel products under the OPA 
ceiling is $56.73 a ton. An average re- 
duction of 5 per cent would amount 
to $2.84 a ton. Assuming finished 
steel production this year reaches 
65,000,000 tons, the loss in revenue 
to producers would amount to $184,- 
000,000. 

Steel companies currently are em- 
ploying more than 650,000 workers. 





If only the base 5-day 40-hour week 
were worked, the wage increase de- 
manded by SWOC, if granted 
throughout the industry, would cost 
more than $160,000,000. 

The loss through the rumored 
price reduction plus the minimum in- 
crease in wage costs would lower 
the steel industry’s gross income by 
$344,000,000, more than net income 
in 1941 of $327,328,000 (see page 43). 

What the increase in tax costs will 
be, of course, is still unknown. How- 
ever, proposals under consideration 
by Congress and the Treasury make 
a stiff advance in rates certain. 

Increases in costs caused by more 
overtime work and other advanced 
costs likewise are unknown factors. 

It must be remembered that the 
reductions in revenue mentioned are 
reductions in profit before taxes. 
The total tax impact on such earn- 
ings, according to reliable estimates, 
probably will be between 85 and 90 
per cent. Consequently, the reduc- 
tion in earnings before taxes would 
be reflected to a greater extent in 
government tax revenue than in the 
industry’s net earnings. 

Thus while the government would 
effect some savings—at least theo- 
retically—by ordering a reduction in 
steel prices, the savings would be 
offset by loss of taxes. 

The same loss in tax revenue 
would result from increasing wage 
costs, and the government would 
gain very little through increased 
personal income taxes to offset that 
loss. 

The wage increase asked by SWOC 
would be hard to justify on any 
ground. Advances already granted 

since the beginning of the emergency 
far exceed the increase in living 
costs (see Bethlehem report below). 

Practically all authorities agree 
that a further increase would seri- 

ously impede the government anti- 
inflation program. It is, in fact, con- 
trary to the President’s declaration: 
“You will have to forego higher 
wages for your particular job for 
the duration of the war,”—address 
to nation, April 28. 


Bethlehem’s Billings at Record 
High, but Earnings Are Lower 


BETHLEHEM Steel Corp. reports 
net profit of $6,140,688 for first quar- 
ter, compared with $10,436,028 for 
the quarter in 1941. 

First quarter billings of $306,000,- 
000 reached a new high and were 
at an annual rate of $1,200,000,000. 
They compare with $185,000,000 in 
the first quarter last year, and total 
billings for 1941 of $961,000,000. De- 
spite total peak billings for the 
quarter, President Grace pointed 


out, net earnings amounted to only 
2 per cent, against 3.6 per cent in 
the corresponding period last year. 
Earnings on annual investment, he 
added, were at the rate of 4.67 per 
cent. Last year the return on in- 
vestment was 6.09. 

Tax provisions amounted to $19,- 
190,000, against $7,270,000 a year 
ago. 

Provision for taxes on income of 
$24,190,000 was based on required 
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amount under existing laws, plus 
$5,000,000 reserve for expected tax 
increases. 

Predicting a greater scrap short- 
age next winter President E. G. 
Grace, at a press conference follow- 
ing the quarterly meeting of direc- 
tors, said nothing shoud interfere 
with the speediest possible comple- 
tion of the country’s blast furnace 
expansion program. 

Bethlehem’s steel production in 
the first quarter was 98 per cent of 
capacity, the first drop in many 
months below 100 per cent. The ca- 
pacity was revised upward slightly 
at the beginning of the year, but if 
scrap had been available the per- 
centage would have at least been 
sustained. At present, however, the 
rate is back at about 100 per cent, 
entirely for war work. 

Company-financed expansion dur- 
ing the first quarter amounted to 
$7,000,000, and that rate of expendi- 
ture probably will be maintained 
throughout the year. Mr. Grace did 
not indicate the amount of govern- 
ment-financed expansion in which 
Bethlehem is interested. 

The company’s navy shipbuilding 
program is substantially ahead of 


schedule. Its yards are on schedule 
on their share of the 8,000,000 tons 
of merchant ships which are to be 
built in this country this year, and 
they expect to make “more than the 
share allocated before the year is 
over.” Ways and means to this end 
are now shaping up, he said. 

Bethlehem payrolls established a 
new high in the first quarter at 
$133,800,000, up about 96 per cent 
from $68,400,000 in the corresponding 
period a year ago. The average hour 
ly rate was $1.154, against $0.973, 
and average weekly earnings $48.74, 
compared with $37.23. These repre- 
sented increases of 18.6 and 30.9 per 
cent, respectively, in contrast with 
10.6 per cent increase in the cost of 
living. 

Average number of working hours 
per week during the first quarter 
was 42.2, and 38.2 in the correspond- 
ing period last year; average num- 
ber employed, 214,000, against 141,- 
000. The number for March was 
223,000. 

Mr. Grace appeared confident 
there was nothing to reports circu- 
lating earlier in the week that OPA 
was considering a cut in steel prices 
of about 5 per cent. 


U.S. Steel Subsidiaries Producing 
At Near-Capacity on “A” Orders 


NET income of United States Steel 
Corp. for the first quarter amounted 
to $27,921,534, compared with $36,- 
559,995 in the first quarter of 1941, 
and with $20,482,984 in the last three 
months of 1941, First quarter earn- 
ings were equivalent to $2.48 a com- 
mon share. 


Unfilled orders at the end of the 
quarter were about 2 per cent higher 
than at the end of the preceding 
period, and represent five to six 
months’ backlog. Shipments of fin- 
ished steel during the period were 
the highest for any first quarter 
and were only 3.5 per cent less than 
in the record fourth quarter of 1941. 
In tons, first quarter shipments 
were 5,136,418, or 101.5 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 5,321,501, 
or 105.8 per cent of capacity in the 
preceding period. 


Chairman Irving S. Olds said the 
corporation’s subsidiaries are oper- 
ating at close to 100 per cent on 
orders carrying a rating of A-10 or 
higher. In March, shipments by all 
subsidiaries were 97 per cent in this 
category, while shipments by Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. were in 
excess of 99 per cent. 

Good progress is being made on 
various expansion programs, Mr. 
Olds reported, although much of the 
steelmaking capacity may not get 
into operation before next year. 
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Programs of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co., announced in 
1940, will be almost completed in 
60 to 90 days. 

Capital outlays during the first 
quarter for additions and better- 
ments were approximately $24,500,- 
000. The unexpended balances for 
additions on March 31 amounted 
to $179,000,000. 

Provision for taxes in the first 
quarter totaled $53,299,620, compared 
with $22,603,379 in the first quarter 
of 1941. Mr. Olds said the corpora: 
tion had no way of knowing how 
much would be required but ex- 
pressed the opinion the provision 
might be too small rather than too 
large. 

The policy established in 1941 of 
providing for those expenditures 
which because of the high rate of 
operations must be deferred until a 
future time, and of providing for 
anticipated contingencies, is being 
continued in 1942. A reserve of $6,- 
000,000 was set up in the first quar- 
ter. 

Average employment in all sub- 
sidiaries during the quarter was 325,- 
530, an all-time record. 


Steel's Net Income Per 
Dollar of Sales Down 23% 


Net earnings of the steel industry 
in 1941 amounted to about 6.2 cents 








on each dollar of the largest sales 
volume it ever recorded, American 
Iron and Steel Institute reports. 

Although sales last year increased 
more than 50 per cent over 1940, 
due mainly to defense and war de- 
mands, earnings per dollar of sales 
declined 23 per cent. 

Total sales for the industry in 
1941 are estimated at $5,260,000,000 
compared with $3,489,000,000 in 1940 
and a prior peak of $3,800,000,000 
in the first World War year of 1918. 

The industry’s profit of 6.2 cents 
on each dollar of sales compared 
with 8.1 cents in 1940. For 1942, 
earnings per dollar of steel sales 
are expected to be even lower than 
1941. 

Payrolls amounted to $1,679,000,- 
000 in 1941, compared with $1.180,- 
000,000 in 1940, an increase of about 
40 per cent. These totals include 
payrolls of certain steel company 
subsidiaries which do not make iron 
and steel products. 

Dividends paid to 532,000 stock- 
holders of steel companies last year 
amounted to $167,000,000 or about 
10 cents for each dollar of payrolls, 
compared with $138,000,000 and 11.7 
cents in 1940. 

Earnings of steel companies rep- 
resenting over 90 per cent of the 
industry’s steelmaking capacity to- 
taled $327,328,000 in 1941, after fed- 
eral, state and other tax payments 
totaling $590,930 000. This compares 
with earnings of $281,228,000 in 
1940, after tax payments of $225,323,- 
000. 

The return on aggregate invest- 
ment last year was 8.1 per cent, com- 
pared with 7.5 per cent in 1940 and 
9.2 per cent in 1929. 

STEEL’s compilations for the 25 
leading companies showed 7.92 per 
cent for 1941, 7.57 for 1940 and 9.88 
for 1929. 

Tax payments were 162 per cent 
larger last year than in 1940, while 
output of finished steel rose 28 per 
cent. 

Last year’s net earnings were 
larger than for any year since 1929, 
but they were 28 per cent less than 
the $455,000,000 earned in 1929, al- 
though output of finished steel was 
over 35 per cent greater last year 
than in 1929. 


Inland Steel Co. 


Net profit of Inland Steel Co. to- 
taled $2,528090 in the first three 
months this year, after allowing $1,- 
300,000 more for federal taxes than 
the current rates would require. 
This compares with $3,469,046 earned 
in first quarter, 1941. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
reported first quarter net profit of 
$2,576,579, against $4,576,197 last 
year. Profits from operations were 
$13,347,076 against $9,613,399 a year 
ago. Company charged off $2,469,- 
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554 for depreciation and _ deple- 
tion. Interest on funded debt was 
$600,943. Federal tax provisions 


were $7,700,000. including $2,320,- 
500 for normal income and $5,379,- 
500 for excess profits taxes, against 
$2,305,200 a year ago. 


Republic Steel Corp. 


Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
reports consolidated net profit for 
the first quarter of 1942 as $4,716,- 
962 after all charges, including esti- 
mated income and excess profits 
taxes of $18,000,000. Fourth quar- 
ter 1941 net amounted to $6,041,244. 


National Steel Corp. 


National Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
in annual meeting last week, de 
clared a dividend of 75 cents per 
share on the capital stock payable 
June 13, 1942, to stock of record June 
3, 1942. Statement was limited to 
this, and re-election of directors and 
officers. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, and subsidiaries, show 
consolidated profit, after all charges, 
of $2,491,718 for the quarter ended 
March 31, 1942. This compares with 
$4,160,507 in the same quarter year 
ago. Estimated provision for federal 
income and excess profits taxes was 
$5,420,000. 


Rustless Iron & Steel Corp. 


Rustless Iron & Steel Corp., Bal- 
timore, reports net profit of $671,- 
479.07 for the quarter ended March 
31, 1942, against $581,697.85 for the 
period last year. 


Midland Steel Products Co. 


Net earnings of the Midland Steel 
Products Co., Cleveland, for the first 
quarter of 1942 amounted to $176,- 
072.97, after all charges and after 
making provision for federal taxes. 
This compares with $543,643.18 for 
the first quarter of 1941. 


Interlake Iron Corp. 


Interlake Iron Corp., Chicago, re- 
ports net profit of $444,762 for first 
quarter, 1942, after federal income 
and excess profits taxes and pro- 
vision of $75,000 for amortization of 
investment in Dalton Ore Co. This 
compares with $774,855 in the like 
1941 period. 


M. A. Hanna Co. 


Consolidated net income of M. A. 
Hanna Co., Cleveland, for three 


months ended March 31 was $804,- 
859, after all charges. Company 
earned $747,210 in the corresponding 
1941 quarter. 
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Detroit Salvages 
Scrap for Cruiser, 
Two Battleships 


DETROIT 

ENOUGH iron and steel scrap was 
salvaged in 374 of Detroit’s 2500 
manufacturing plants during April 
to build two 35,000-ton battleships 
and a 6635-ton heavy cruiser, accord- 
ing to the industrial salvage sec- 
tion of the WPB’s Bureau of Indus- 
trial Conservation, which last Thurs- 
day night held a conference for 
Detroit industrialists in Book-Cadil- 
lac hotel. 

In its monthly report on indus- 
trial scrap movement from Michi- 
gan plants, the regional BIC office 
disclosed that a total of 85,961,286 
pounds of iron and steel scrap were 
salvaged in April in industries of 
Detroit, Flint, Kalamazoo and 
Grand Rapids. This total includes 
both “production” and “dormant” 
scrap material. 

Nonferrous scrap such as copper 
and brass moved from the same 
cities amounted to 1,494,747 pounds; 
rubber scrap, 56,036 pounds, and 
all other types of industrial scrap, 
2,207,578 pounds. In Detroit alone, 
the industrial iron and steel scrap 
amounted to 84,972,899 pounds; non- 
ferrous, 1,243,059; rubber, 54,416, 
and other types, 1,983,248 pounds. 


Legion Gives Up World War I 
Trophies; Expects New Ones 


BUFFALO 

Trophies of World War I were 
removed recently from lawns in 
front of Lancaster’s Town Hall, 
near here, and the headquarters 
of Lancaster-Washington Post 287. 
American Legion, in the drive for 
scrap. They yielded about three 
tons of metal. Included was a 3400- 
pound 8-inch howitzer, made in the 
Krupp works. 

When this war is over the Legion 
post expects to obtain a new col- 
lection of souvenirs from German, 
Italian and Jap sources. 

Even cemeteries are contributing 
to this drive for scrap metal. Un- 
used urns, broken flower holders 
and other items are being collected 
in 27 cemeteries in western New 
York and turned over to salvage 
dealers, the proceeds being given 
to the United War and Community 
Fund. 


March Scrap Consumption 
Was 4,840,000 Tons 

Scrap consumption in March is 
estimated by the Institute of Scrap 


Iron and Steel Inc. at 4,840,000 
gross tons, an all-time record. This 





compares with 4,276,000 tons in 
February, and 4,662,000 tons in 
March, 1941, which was the prior 
record. In first quarter this year 
scrap consumption totaled 13,706,- 
000 tons, compared with 13,112,000 
tons in the corresponding period 
last year. 


$54,000,000 War Bonds 
Bought by Steel Employes 


Almost three-fourths of all em- 
ployes of the steel industry are sub- 
scribing for war bonds at a rate 
exceeding $54,000,000 a year, accord- 
ing to American Iron & Steel Insti- 
tute. 

These workers, numbering 484,000, 
have voluntarily authorized deduc- 
tions from pay checks. Indicating 
an average contribution per man of 
$9, current aggregate purchases are 
in excess of $4,460,000 per month, the 
survey discloses. 

Employes in the steel industry 
who entered military service during 
a period of approximately 15 months 
ended Dec. 31, numbered 21,984. 

Their replacement and employ- 
ment of additional thousands were 
accomplished without serious cur- 
tailment of production at any time. 

Of the total, 19,601 were inducted 
into or volunteered for service in 
the Army. In addition, 2383 enlisted 
in or were called to active duty by 
the National Guard, Coast Guard, 
and the reserve units of the Army, 
the Navy and the Marine Corps. 


MEETINGS 


Steel Distributors To Study 
War Orders at Chicago Meeting 


Priorities and price schedules will 
engage attention of 800 steel dis- 
tributors at a Town Hall Meeting in 
Chicago, May 13, at the Drake hotel. 

Experts from the War Production 
Board and the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration will come from Wash- 
ington to explain their policies and 
objectives, including J. R. Stuart, 
Warehouse Unit, and R. J. Stayman, 
Distress Stocks Unit, of the former 
organization; and Clair Wilcox, Iron 
and Steel Section, and P. M. Malin 
and E. L. Wyman of the Warehouse 
and Jobber Unit, of the latter. 


Automotive Engineers To Hold 
Special Local Meetings 


This year’s annual summer meet- 
ing of the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers “will be taken to the so- 
ciety’s membership” by special local 
meetings and a special issue of the 
SAE Journal in July. Continued 
presence of diplomats of enemy 
countries at White Sulphur Springs, 


* Va., and the lack of sufficient Pull- 


man accommodations ruled out the 
geared-to-war meeting as planned. 
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Machine Tool Dealers 
Told Peak Output Is Near 


“The machine tool industry is 
rapidly approaching continuous op- 
erations,” said George H. Johnson, 
president, National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association, in speaking 
to the Associated Machine Tool 
Dealers of America at their spring 
meeting in Cleveland, last week. 

“Many plants are there already. 
The industry is attempting to solve 
problems caused by scarcity of 
raw materials, and is making every 
effort to simplify and eliminate 
unnecessary details of finishing. 

“It would appear now that ma- 
chine tool production is so great 
we are rapidly approaching the 
point where they can machine all 
available material.” 

In speaking generally of the in- 
dustry, Mr. Johnson, who is presi- 
dent of Gisholt Machine Co., Madi- 


son, Wis., remarked: “The term 
‘machine tool dealer’ is a mis- 
nomer. It carries with it the idea 


of the salesman whose function is 
that of persuading the customer to 
buy. As a matter of fact, the ma- 
chine tool dealer is a machine tool 
production engineer. His daily 
work is to help the contractors for 
America’s vast war effort solve 
the production problems that must 
be overcome, one by one, to secure 
the enormous production required. 
It is his job to bring to the ma- 
chine tool builder specific and com- 
plete information which will en- 
able the latter to do his work with 
the utmost effectiveness. 

“His greatest part in the indus- 
try is to be certain that the user 
of machine tools chooses the right 
type and the correct number of 
tools and specifies the proper deliv- 
ery dates. Dealers can be of further 
assistance in sending the builder 
orders complete in every detail” 


New Blast Furnace Raises 
Tennessee's Capacity 17% 


A new blast furnace at Birming- 
ham, Ala., blown in last week in- 
creased Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co.’s pig iron capacity 17 per 
cent. Construction started April 18, 
1941. It is reported to be the first 
in the South with an all-welded out- 
er shell. 

This completes an expansion pro- 
gram started by the United States 
Steel Corp. subsidiary in November, 
1940, which has included enlarged 
production facilities at ore mines, 
coal mines and quarries and addi- 
tion of a battery of 73 by-product 
coke ovens. A new project an- 


nounced in March will provide an- 
other battery of 73 coke ovens, open- 
ing of another coal mine and in- 
stallation of electrolytic tinning fa- 
cilities. 


May 4, 1942 
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PRODUCTION . 


Up 


PRODUCTION of open-hearth, bessemer and electric furnace ingots last 


week advanced 


districts increased, one declined and six were unchanged. 


%-point to 99 per cent, highest since June, 1941. 


Five 
A year ago the 


rate was 95 per cent; two years ago it was 63% per cent, based on capaci- 


ties as of those dates. 


Chicago—Up ‘%-point to 105 per 
cent of capacity, equal to the all- 
time peak made in the week ended 
April 18. Repairs prevented a higher 
mark. Only one of six plants here 
was under 100 per cent and one 
reached 112.4 per cent. 

Cincinnati Gained 1% points 
to 89 per cent, three open hearths 
under repair. 

Detroit Advanced 5 points to 92 
per cent, only two open hearths be- 
ing idle. 

St. Louis Removal of two open 
hearths for repair and addition of 
one by another producer resulted in 
a net loss of 5 points to 88 per cent. 

Birmingham, Ala. Unchanged 
at 95 per cent with 23 open hearths 
active. 

Buffalo Shifts in productive 
equipment made no change in the 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 
Week Same 


ended week 
May 2 Change 1941 1940 


Pittsburgh 95.5 None 93 58 
Chicago . . 105 + O5 96 59.5 
Eastern Pa. ... 94 None 95 57 
Youngstown 94 None 89 50 
Wheeling ..... 82.5 None ss 94 
Cleveland ..... 93.5 + 6 92.5 70 
a None 90.5 44 
Birmingham 95 None oO &3 
New England 93 + 8 95 53 
Cincinnati .. 89 + 15 905 53 
St. Louis .... 88 — 5 98 42.5 
Eee ceaestcs. Oe 5 88 70 
Average .... 99 + O05 *95 *°*63.5 








*Computed on basis of steelmaking ca- 
pacity as of those dates. 





rate, which continued at 93 per cent, 
with 40 of 43 open hearths produc 
ing. 

Central eastern seaboard With 
scrap supply at the better level of 
the past few weeks production con- 
tinues at 94 per cent. 

Cleveland Addition of two open 
hearths by one interest and an in- 
crease by another lifted the rate 6 
points to 93% per cent, the highest 
level since February. 

New England Up 8 points to 93 
per cent, with two producers at ca 
pacity. 


Pittsburgh Held at 95% per 
cent for the third week. 
Wheeling Steady at 82% per 


cent since the last week of March. 


Youngstown, 0O. Improved vol- 
ume of scrap enabled producers to 
continue production at 94 per cent. 


Steelworkers’ March Wage 
Rates at Record High 


Steel employment, hourly earn- 
ings and payrolls both increased 
during March, according to the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 
Employes totaled 653,000, compared 
with 651,000 in February and 613,000 
in March, 1941. 

Payrolls amounted to $116,998,000, 
against $108,563,000 in the _ short 
month of February. 

Wage-earning employes averaged 
$1.001, the first time in history that 
average wages exceeded one dollar. 
In February, the figure was 99.5 
cents, and in March, 1941, 87.7 cents. 

An average of 38.1 hours per 
week was worked by wage earners 
in March, against 39 hours in Feb- 
ruary, and 38.5 in March, 1941. 
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“M” ORDERS 


M-24-b: Iron and Steel Scrap, effective 
April 22. Requires segregation of tin 
plate and tin alloy scrap from other 
scrap for delivery to steel mills, and 
prohibits mixture of any tin com- 
ponent in a bundle or car of scrap or 
delivery of a mixed car or bundle. 

M-80 (Amendment): Sele Leather, ef- 
fective April 25. Orders entire stock 
and production of heavyweight sole 
leather set aside for military and 
Lend-Lease requirements for shoes. 
Previously 80% of such leather was 
set aside. 


“P” ORDERS 


P-126: Refrigerating and Air Condition- 
ing Machinery, issued April 20. Pro- 
vides A-l-a rating for deliveries of 
materials required for repairs in case 
of breakdown of equipment used pri- 
marily to condition food in warehouses, 
meat-packing houses, or for Army, 
Navy or Maritime Commission; or for 
blast furnace air conditioning; A-3 
rating to avert threatened breakdown 
of such equipment or for actual 
breakdown of equipment in retail es- 
tablishments or in manufacturing 
plants engaged in filling defense or- 
ders; A-8 rating to avert threatened 
breakdown in latter type of estab- 
lishments or for emergency service for 
all other types of air conditioning or 
refrigerating equipment, except do- 
mestic refrigerators. Ratings may be 
applied only by designated emergency 
service agencies and their suppliers. 
PD-399 used to apply for serial num- 
ber for agencies. 

P-129: Communications, effective April 
23. Provides A-3 rating for deliveries 
to an operator of radio or wire com- 
munication service of materials essen- 
tial for maintenance, repair, and pro- 
tection of service. Inventory is fixed 
at 27%% of dollar value of materials 
used for all purposes during 1940. 
P-130, effective April 23, provides A-3 
rating to operator or supplier for ma- 
terials costing under $50 and used in 
normal course of operations. 


“L” ORDERS 


L-4-b: Storage Batteries, effective April 
25, 1942. Restricts production of auto- 
mobile replacement batteries between 
April 1 and Sept. 30, 1942, to 75% of 
number sold in corresponding 1941 
period. Limits production after April 
29 to specified sizes. Producer’s stocks 
on first of month limited to number 
sold in 60 days of 1941 corresponding 
to 60 days following inventory date. 

L-23-a: Domestic Cooking Appliances, 
effective April 25, 1942. Iron and steel 
consumption May 1-15 in manufactur- 
ing fuel-burning type of appliance 
limited to one-eighth amount per- 
mitted to be used from Jan. 1 through 
April 30, 1942. 

L-31 (Amendment): Natural Gas, effec- 
tive April 23. Extends restrictions on 
delivery of natural and mixed natural 


For additional revisions and additions 
please see STEEL of April 27, p. 30. 
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REVISIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 


PRIORITIES-ALLOCATIONS—PRICES 


as published in Section Two of STEEL, April 20, 1942 


and manufactured gas to consumers 

in parts of Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 

Nebraska, Oklahoma and South Da- 
kota. 

L-42 (Addition): Plumbing and Heating 
Products, issued April 25. Schedule 
VIII establishes specifications for low 
pressure thermostatic radiator traps, 
float and thermostatic traps, boiler re- 
turn traps, strainer and supply valves, 
effective June 15. Schedule IX limits 
size of gas water heater storage 
tanks to 20, 30 and 40-gallon sizes, 
effective May 15. Bans use of copper 
or copper alloys and eliminates metal 
jackets. 


L-50 (Amendment): Telephone Industry, 
effective April 23. Limits repair of 
telephone equipment to _ essential 
maintenance repair or protection of 
service. Limits further installation of 
residential extensions to those _ re- 
quired for essential use of persons in 
preferred category. Discontinues use 
of open copper line wire to provide 
local exchange service. Directs con- 
servation of existing equipment and 
facilities whenever resulting in saving 
of critical materials. 

L-78 (Amendment): Fluorescent Light- 
ing Fixtures, effective April 23. Per- 
mits manufacture of fixtures with 
lamp capacity of 30 watts or less if 
materials were ordered by April 2 and 
on hand by April 20, 1942. Such fix- 
tures also may be made if materials 
are acquired under A-2 preference 
rating assigned under Production Re- 
quirements Plan. Prohibits manufac- 
ture after May 16 of fixtures with 
lamp capacity of more than 30 watts 
except to fill orders rated A-2 or bet- 
ter. 


L-83 (Amendment): Industrial Machin- 
ery, issued April 20. Postpones effec- 
tive date of restrictions on machinery 
production from April 9 to May 15. 

1.-90: Corsets, Combinations and Bras- 
siers, effective April 23. 

L-92: Fishing Tackle, effective April 23. 
Prohibits use of metals, plastics and 
cork in making non-commercial fish- 
ing tackle after May 31, except fish 
hooks, which may be made at 50% 
of 1941 rate. 

L-98: Domestic Sewing Machines, effec- 
tive April 25. Bans production after 
June 15, 1942. Output until that date 
restricted to 75% of 1940 rate. Manu- 
facture of repair and replacement 
parts during six months beginning 
May 1 permitted at 125% of average 
1940-41 rate. 

L-99: Bag Osnaburg and Bag Sheetings, 
effective April 20. 


L-104: Metal Hairpins and Bob Pins, ef- 
fective April 25, 1942. Production next 
90 days limited to 50% of 1941 average 
rate. Only low carbon steel wire of 
gage less than .035-in. may be acquired 
for making these products. Hairpins 
may be sold only in packages contain- 
ing less than 100 pins. 

L-105: Helmets, effective April 29. Bans 
production and sale of helmets for civ- 
ilian use during air raids, except on 
order by government agencies or other 
United Nations. 


L-108: Finishes of Metalworking Equip- 
ment, effective April 27, 1942. Finishes 
applied after April 30 limited to one 
coat of primer or sealer; no filler; two 




















coats of paint, enamel or lacquer of 
“old machine-tool gray.” 


PRICE SCHEDULES 


General Maximum Price Regulation, is- 
sued April 28, 1942, by OPA, with a 
few exceptions establishes ceiling quo- 
tations of manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers for commodities and serv- 
ices not covered by the following sepa- 
rate schedules. The general regula- 
tion fixes the highest levels charged 
during March, 1942, as ceiling prices, 
these taking effect May 18 for prod- 
ucts sold at retail, May 11 for manu- 
facturers’ and wholesalers’ prices and 
July 1 for services sold at retail. 


No. 4 (Amendment)—Iron and Steel 
Scrap, effective April 28. Increases 
by $4 a ton bundles made exclusively 
of tin coated material. 

No. 6 (Amendment)—Iron and Steel 
Products, effective April 21. Permits 
increase of about 5% in manufac- 
turers’ prices for steel screen cloth. 

No. 63 (Amendment)—New Tires and 
Tubes, effective April 25. Increases 
maximum retail prices of passenger 
car sizes by 16%. 

No. 67 (Amendment) — New Machine 
Tools, issued April 21. Authorizes 
Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N. J., to 
increase maximum price on 209 shapers 
manufactured on subcontract by 
Henry & Wright Mfg. Co., Hartford, 
Conn. Authorizes maximum price of 
$16,548.08 for 104 automatic machines 
manufactured on subcontract by Sul- 
livan Machinery Co., Claremont, N. H., 
for Cleveland Automatic Machine Co. 

No. 115—Silk Waste, effective April 25. 

No. 116—China and Pottery, effective 
April 27. Fixes maximum prices at 
levels prevailing Oct. 1-15, 1941. 

No. 117—Used Egg Cases, effective April 
23. 

No. 118—Cotton Products, effective May 
4. 

No. 119 — Tires and Tubes (Original 
Equipment), effective April 27. Max- 
imum prices for automobile and truck 
tires and tubes fixed at 5% above high- 
est levels prevailing in 1941. 

No. 120@—Bituminous Coal, May 18, 1942. 
Fixes mine prices at Oct. 1-15, 1941 
levels. 

No, 121—Miscellaneous Solid Fuels, May 
18, 1942. Fixes producers’ prices at 
Dec. 15-21, 1941 levels. 

No. 122—All Solid Fuels, May 18, 1942. 
Fixes prices for dealers other than 
producers at Dec. 15-21, 1941 levels. 

No. 123—Wool Waste, effective April 28. 


No. 124—Rolled Zinc Products, May 11, 


1942. Fixes prices at Nov. 29, 1941 
levels. 
No. 125—Nonferrous Castings, May 11, 
1942. Fixes prices at Oct. 1-15, 1941 


levels. 

No. 126—Fluorspar, May 11, 1942. Fixes 
producers’ prices at Jan. 2, 1942, levels. 

No. 127—Finished Piece Goods, effective 
May 4. 

No. 128—Processing Piece Goods, effec- 
tive May 4. 

No, 129—Paper, Products, Raw Mate- 
rials, May 11, 1942. Fixes prices gen- 
erally at Oct. 1-15, 1941 levels. 
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No. 130—Newsprint Paper, May 11, 1941. 

No, 131—Camelback, May 11, 1941. Man- 
ufacturers’ prices fixed at March, 1942, 
level. 

No. 132—Waterproof Footwear, May 11, 
1942. 

No. 1883—Farm Equipment, May 11, 1942. 
Fixes retail prices at Oct. 1-15, 1941, 
level. 

No. 134—Read Machinery, May 11, 1942. 
Rental charges to user fixed at Oct. 
1-15, 1941 levels. 

No. 185—Mixed Fertilizer, April 28, 1942. 

No. 136—Machines and Parts, effective 
May 18. Maximum prices for new 
units and machine work are Oct. 1, 
1941, levels. For used units, maxi- 
mums are 85% of Oct. 1 prices of 
nearest equivalent new machine or 
part (if rebuilt and guaranteed), 55% 
for others. Covers accessories, such 
as perishable tools, as well as com- 
plete machines. 

No. 137—Motor Fuel, effective May 18. 
maximum prices at service stations 
are highest March, 1942 levels. 

No. 138—Ferromanganese, effective May 





1, 1942. Carload lots of 78-82% grade, 
f.o.b. Atlantic Seaboard, $135 per gross 
ton. Differential for each 1% mangan- 
ese down to 75% and up to 85% is 
$1.70. Prices are f.o.b. Rockdale or 
Rockwood, Tenn., for Tennessee Prod- 
ucts Corp., Birmingham for Sloss-Shef- 
fleld Steel & Iron Co. Extras per 
gross ton: $6 for packed carload lots; 
$10 for gross ton lots packed; $13.50 
for less than ton lots when packed 
down’ to 200 pounds, $18 less than 200 
pounds. Premiums for crushing to 
specified mesh are those of April 28, 
1942. 


MISCELLANEOUS ORDERS 


Priorities Regulation No. 9%, effective 
April 25. Governs issuance and use of 
ratings for export. Ratings assigned 
may not be applied without export 
license or other authorization to ex- 
port. PD-l-a used to apply for ratings 
until new form is approved for each 
type of export product. PD-311 used 
for petroleum products exports. 


Sweeping Price Order Directed 
Chiefly at Light Consumers Goods 


GENERAL Maximum Price Regu- 
lation issued last week by OPA 
establishing rigid government con- 
trols over retail and wholesale 
prices and rents to halt the rising 
cost of living will not affect many 
of the present products of the 
metalworking industries. Most of 
these already are under separate 
price ceilings. 

The regulation covers most con- 
sumer goods, including appliances, 
clothing and food and limits prices 
to the highest charged during the 
month of March. 

Excepted from the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation were a num. 
ber of commodities where special 
and unusual circumstances make the 
enforcement of the schedule imprac- 
tical or where the regulation would 
work undue hardship. Included 
among these are: 

1. All waste materials up to the 
level of the industrial consumer. 

2. Zinc, lead and tin industrial 
residues. 

3. Certain machines and parts 
manufactured in the course of sub- 
contracting—including certain ma- 
chines and parts specially designed 
for war production use, also serv- 
ices performed on materials fur- 
nished by the customer, which will 
result in such machines. 

4. Antimony ore and concentrates. 

5. Instrument jewel bearings. 

Special situations in connection 
with prices of all these commodities, 
as well as services performed on 
materials furnished a sub-contractor 
by the customer led to the excep- 
tions, officials of OPA stated. 

The principal reasons for exclud- 
ing from the general price order 
all waste materials up to the level 
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of sales to the industrial consumer, 
officials said, were the difficulty in 
arriving at any price uniformity and 
the fact that inflation of prices in 
transactions preceding sales to in- 
dustrial consumers is prevented by 
control at this point. 

An “industrial consumer” is de- 
fined in the supplementary regula- 
tion as “any person who processes 
any scrap material otherwise than 
by sorting, cleaning, baling, com- 
pressing or reducing in size by any 
means.” 

Among handlers below the indus- 
trial consumer, the methods and 
costs of collecting scrap are so wide- 
ly divergent that arriving at any 
price formula is very difficult, of- 
ficials added. 


Certain Metal Scraps Excepted 


Zinc, lead, tin industrial residues, 
such as zinc skimmings, zinc ashes, 
sal skimmings, flue dust, lead 
drosses, lead slags, lead ashes, lead 
sludges, residue of tin, solder, bab- 
bitt, type material including drosses, 
scruffs, acidy drosses, fumes, 
sludges and slags, etc. are excluded 
from the General Maximum Price 
Regulation. Such scraps, officials 
reminded, were excepted in previ- 
ous maximum price schedules for 
zine and lead because of difficulties 
in setting up any fixed schedules. 

The supplementary regulation 
excepts from the general order 
maximum prices for any machines 
or parts for which the manufacturer 
had no established price in effect 
Oct. 1, 1941, and which is manufac- 
tured pursuant to order for incor- 
poration in a product manufactured 
by the buyer. 


The Supplementary Regulation, 


too, excludes from the general order 
“any work on material furnished by 
a customer performed on any ma- 
chine used for cutting, abrading, 
shaping, forming or joining of any 
metal or plastic.” 

This results in excluding from 
the general regulation parts and 
sub-assemblies sold, or the machin- 
ing of parts to specifications, for in- 
corporation into specially-designed 
war products. 

Pointing out that a forthcoming 
maximum price regulation for ma- 
chinery includes almost all types of 
machinery now manufactured, but 
excludes many types of machines 
or parts which would be manufac. 
tured or machined by a sub-con- 
tractor for assembly by a prime con- 
tractor into various essential war 
machines or parts, officials said: 

“Information presently available 
does not permit a determination 
that the highest price of these com- 
modities and services during March, 
1942, properly reflects the problems 
peculiar to their manufacture of 
supply. The price administrator, 
therefore, is of the opinion that 
these commodities and_ services 
should be excluded from the General 
maximum price regulation until 
such time as additional information 
is available.” 


Antimony Ores Not Included 


Antimony ores and concentrates 
drew an exception from the general 
maximum price regulation because 
over 90 per cent of the antimony 
produced in the United States is 
imported in the form of ores and 
concentrates from Bolivia and Mexi- 
co. The entire Bolivian production 
is sold under contract to the Metals 
Reserve Co. which has been re- 
quested to resell such ore at prices 
properly reflecting existing prices 
for antimony metal and products 
using antimony ore or metal. 

Mexican production comes iarge- 
ly from small producers and it is 
deemed important to permit the 
price of antimony to reflect the re- 
cent increase approved in the price 
of antimony metal. 

Supplies of instrument 
until recently had come almost 
entirely from Switzerland. The 
need for such jewels in war pro- 
duction work, particularly precision 
instruments in aircraft, tanks, etc., 
has resulted in greatly expanded 
American production. The broad- 
ening mass production shortly will 
present an entirely new-price 
structure. As soon as complete 
lines of the new jewel-machine 
equipment are in operation, OPA 
officials say, it will be possible to 
make price determinations for 
American-made jewels. 


In addition to the General Maxi 
mum Price Regulation, OPA last 
week issued a number of new separ- 

(Please turn to page 115) 
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Freight car builders with larger inventories than they can 


use under WPB limitation may now sell surplus to other pro- 

ducers in the industry through cancellation of prior prefer- 

ence order requiring A-2 ratings for such transactions ... . 

Railroads face prospect of acute labor shortage with 117,000 

new jobs to be filled and more men needed to cover turnover 

. . . » Leather-working machinery sought for ordnance work 
will soon carry A-9 


WASHINGTON 


IN ORDER to make full use of 
existing inventories in the hands 
of freight car makers before per- 
mitting them to receive additional 
raw materials, War Production 
Board has issued an order cancel- 
ling all preference ratings of A-2 
or lower on material for car con- 
struction which has not already 
been received by or placed in tran- 
sit to the producers. 


At the same time, the order, Sup- 
plementary General Limitation Or- 
der No. L-97-a-l1, effective April 29, 
permits any producer to sell and 
deliver any material which he has 
on hand or in transit to any other 
producer of freight cars. This 
will permit balancing of inventories 
between producers by sale or ex- 
change, and will assure maximum 
utilization of all supplies now on 
hand. 

The supplementary order was is- 
sued because some producers now 
have larger inventories of certain 
types of material than they will be 
allowed to use under this year’s 
freight car building program as 
authorized by WPB’s requirements 
committee. WPB has approved 
construction of only 18,000 freight 
cars this year over and above the 
36,000 cars authorized by the Sup- 
ply Priorities and Allocation Board 
program announced last fall. 

The number of cars to be built 
by each producer is being s¢hed- 
uled by the WPB’s transportation 
branch, and the order will allow 
producers to transfer to other man 
ufacturers materials in their inven- 
tories which are in excess of the 
amount required for the number of 
cars they will be permitted to 
build. 


Railroad’s Labor Problem 


Already facing an acute labor 


shortage in many departments of 
maintenance and operation, Amer- 
ican railroads are confronted with 
the necessity of finding enough men 
to fill an estimated 117,000 new jobs 
for the remainder of 1942. 
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Current estimates, meanwhile, in- 
dicate that employment in war in- 
dustries will increase from about 
7,500,000 to about 15,000,000 men and 
that about 4,000,000 men will be 
needed in the armed forces by the 
end of this year, thereby further 
complicating the railroads’ man- 
power problem. 

This situation was disclosed last 
week by Joseph B. Eastman, direc- 
tor of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, upon receipt of a report 
by Otto S. Beyer, director of the 
division of transport personnel, 
based on information obtained from 
the. Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sior, Railroad Retirement Board 
and the railroad industry. 

Mr. Beyer’s report indicates that 
aside from filling the 117,000 new 
jobs, 167,000 men will be needed to 
meet labor turnover, 22,000 more 
will be necessary to replace selec- 
tees, and 14,000 will be required to 
take care of vacations which many 
workers will be taking for the first 
time under the award of the Emer- 
gency Board in December, 1941. This 
makes a total increase of 320,000 
mem needed by the railroads for 
the rest of this year. 


Shoe, Leather Working 
Machinery Deliveries Restricted 


Manufacturers of shoe machinery, 
leather working machinery. and tan- 
ning machinery have been prohib- 
ited by the WPB from accepting o: 
filling any orders except those bear- 
ing an A-9 or higher preference 
rating. 

A formal order governing distri- 
bution of these types of machinery 
is being prepared. Meanwhile J. S. 
Knowlson, director of Industry Op- 
erations, has forbidden acceptance 
of further orders except those rated 
A-9 or better. 

Orders now on manufacturers’ 
books which fall below the A-9 
classification may be filled only up- 
on specific WPB authorization. The 
restrictions do not apply to deliv- 
eries and acceptance of orders for 
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repair or maintenance parts. 

The production facilities of the 
shoe machinery, leather working 
machinery and tanning machinery 
industries are needed for the pro- 
duction of ordnance. Shipments of 
machinery on low ratings or with- 
out ratings must be halted in order 
to facilitate war work. 

There is ample machinery for the 
ordinary production of shoes, leath- 
er and leather products. Future ex- 
pansion, if any, of these industries 
will be regulated by requiring ma- 
chinery manufacturers to fill only 
rated orders having a direct rela- 
tion to war and essential civilian re- 
quirements. 


Members of Man Power 
Commission Selected 


President Roosevelt has appointed 
eight members to serve with Chair. 
man Paul V. McNutt on his re- 
cently announced Man Power Com- 
mission, the purpose of which is 
“to bring about the most effective 
mobilization and. the maximum use 
of the nation’s man power for 
the prosecution of the war.” 

Members include Wendell Lund, 
former executive secretary of the 
Michigan Unemployment Compen- 
sation Commission, who will rep- 
resent the new WPB Labor Pro- 
duction Division; WPB Chairman 
Donald M. Nelson; Undersecretary 
of Navy James V. Forrestal; Secre- 
taries Claude R. Wickard and 
Frances Perkins of the Agriculture 
and Labor Departments; Maj. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, of the Selective 
Service System; Goldthwaite H 
Dorr of the War Department; and 
Arthur S. Fleming of the Civil 
Service Commission. 


Use of Form PD-73 Is 
Extended Until June 1 


Filing of Form PD-73 with all pur- 
ehase orders for steel and iron prod. 
ucts to be delivered before June 1 is 
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‘‘PUT IT ON THE BLANCHARD” 


neem = 


Sides ground parallel within 
00015” 


One end ground square with side 
within .0001” 


Other end ground square within 
.0001” parallel within .00015” 


End plate, roll, and blades — 
all Blanchard ground 


c~— 
| es 
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SQUARE 


WITHIN .0001” 


Two Blanchard, No. 18 Surface 


Grinders, with Blanchard fixtures 


produce these refrigerator compres- 
sor blades to extremely close limits 
for accuracy and finish — at a rate 
of 1000 complete blades (ground 6 
sides) every 8 hours. 

360 blades are held on the chuck 
at one time while one side is being 
ground, then they are turned over 
and the other side is ground parallel 
within .00015”. The ends and edges 
of the blades are then ground in six 
10-station fixtures mounted on the 
chuck. 

A Blanchard Demagnetizer is used 
between each operation on both the 


work and fixtures. 


BLANCHARD 


MACHINE COMPANY 


64 STATE ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Send for your free copy 
of “Work Done on the 
Blanchard.” This book 
shows over 100 actual jobs 
where the Blanchard Prin- 
ciple is earning profits for 
Blanchard owners. 


* 
x 
x 


* 





required by the terms of Amendment 
4 to General Preference Order M-21. 

Amndment 3 to the steel order, is- 
sued recently, called for the elim- 
ination of PD-73 in the case of orders 
to be delivered after April 30. 

Purpose of the new amendment is 
to allow purchasers and producers 
adequate time to re-classify all un- 
filled orders. 

Amendment 4 also provides that 
it will not be necessary for a pro- 
ducer to secure the certification 
(which will replace PD-73 beginning 
June 1) in cases of orders previous- 
ly placed to fill lend-lease, other ex- 
port or warehouse requirements, in- 
asmuch as these classifications re- 
main the same as in PD-73. 

All communications concerning 
General Preference Order M-21, 
amended and extended, should be ad- 
dressed to the Iron and Steel Branch, 
War Production Board, Washington. 


Mexican Pact To Stimulate 
Strategic Minerals Output 


Metals Reserve (Co., im conjunction 
with State Department, has com- 
pleted arrangements with Mexican 
government, supplementing those 
made last July 15, which should re- 
sult in substantial increase in pro- 
duction of strategic and critical 
metals and minerals in Mexico re- 
quired in war effort of United States 
and necessary to hemispheric de- 
fense. 


Under the agreement the mining 
industry in Mexico is assured by 
Mexican government of stabilized 
tax policy, no increases in railroad 
rates on mineral products and of 
co-operation in other ways to fa- 
cilitate increased production. Assur- 
ances are also given by Mexican 
government and Mexican mining la- 
bor organizations of co-operative and 
liberal attitude in application of la- 
bor laws and regulations applying 
to certain phases of mining opera. 
tions. 

Metals Reserve Co. has agreed to 
purchase for period of agreement 
copper, lead and zinc in metallic 
form or in ores and concentrates 
imported to the United States at 
prices which should give stimulus 
to increased production. 


Production of Chrome 
Concentrates Increasing 


Three Montana properties alone 
will be producing by the end of this 
year chrome concentrates at a rate 
four times the previous peak of 
United States production in 1918, 
according to reliable informants. 

One of these mills started produc- 
tion in March on a basis of 60,- 
600 tons of concentrates annually, 
and plans are now underway to in- 
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crease output by 150 per cent. An- 
other mill will be in operation later 
this year, producing 150,000 tons 
annually, and a third is scheduled to 
produce 60,000 tons a year. 

A mill is nearing completion in 
Oregon to recover chromite from 
bench gravels. It is under contract 
to deliver 30,000 tons of chemical 
grade concentrates to the Metals 
Reserve Co. A 400-ton mill to be 
erected in Wyoming by private in- 
terests will produce about 35,000 
tons annually. 


Synthetic Rubber Production 
Program Stepped Up by WPB 


WPB has authorized the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. to provide 
facilities for an annual productive 
capacity of 700,000 tons of buna S 
synthetic rubber to be in operation 
not later than the end of 1943. 

This represents an increase of 
100,000 tons in the buna S program 
previously authorized by the WPB, 
and is in addition to the planned 
capacity for butyl synthetic rubber 
and neoprene, totaling 100,000 tons. 

WPB said that the 700,000-ton 
buna S program is to be given all 
the priority and allocation assist- 
ance needed to assure the produc- 
tion of not less than 350,000 tons 
during the calendar year of 1943. 


All the synthetic rubber to be 
produced for many months must 
be reserved for military uses, and 
none will be available for civilian 
uses. 


Permit Metal Windows for 
Certain Rated Projects 


Limitation Order L-77 on meta! 
windows has been amended to per- 
mit the manufacture of basement 
windows and residential-type case- 
ments for use in certain rated hous- 
ing projects. 

The amendment authorizes the 
manufacture of metal windows com- 
posed wholly of materials in a 
manufacturer’s inventory prior to 
March 25 for use in a project to 
which a preference rating has been 
assigned by Order P-55, defense 
housing, Order P-19-d, publicly fi- 
nanced housing, or Order P-110 re- 
modeling of houses in a defense 
area. 


Sewing Machine Production 
To Be Discontinued June 15 


A limited number of sewing ma- 
chines and sewing machine attach- 
ments may be produced between 
now and June 15, after which pro- 
duction must cease, the WPB has 
ordered. 


The order, General Limitation 


Order No. L-98, will result in a 
substantial saving of critical ma- 
terials and will make available for 
war production at least a part of 
the industry’s plant facilities. 


Under the order, manufacturers 
may produce new machines and at- 
tachments until June 15 at a rate 
of 75 per cent of the 1940 rate. Ma- 
chines completely assembled prior 
to June 15 may be installed in cab- 
inets or on portable bases after the 
cutoff date, provided they come 
within the 75 per cent quota. The 
WPB estimates that this will re- 
sult in a production of approxi- 
mately 75,000 new machines, which 
when added to approximately 175,- 
000 machines manufactured since 
the first of the year, will make 
1942’s total production approxi- 
mate 250,000 machines. Production 
in 1941 was 800,000 machines. 

Provision is also made in the 
order for the manufacture of repair 
and replacement parts during a 
six-month period beginning May 1, 
1942, at a rate of 125 per cent of 
the rate during 1940 and 1941. 


More Committees Named To 
Represent Industries 


War Production Board last week 
named the following industry ad- 
visory committees in the metal- 
working field: 


Truck Trailer 
Government presiding officer, R. L. 
Vaniman. 

Committee members: Harvey C. Frue- 
hauf, Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit; Bert 
P. Bates, Highway Trailer Co., Edgerton, 
Wis.; M. N. Terry, Trailmobile Co., Cin- 
cinnati; W. C. Nabors, W. C. Nabors Co., 
Mansfield, La.; M. J. Neeley, Hobbs Mfg. 
Co., Fort Worth, Tex.; Harrison Rogers, 
Rogers Brothers, Albion, Pa.; N. A. Car- 
ter, Carter Mfg. Co., Memphis, Tenn.; 
Harry N. Brown, Keystone Tralier & 
Equipment Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Chris- 
topher Hammond Jr., Steel Products Co., 
Savannah, Ga.; H. C. Bennett, Utility 
Trailer Mfg. Co., Los Angeles; A. R. 
Trombly, Trombly Truck Equipment Co., 
Portland, Oreg.; C. H. Kingham, King- 
ham Trailer Co., Louisville, Ky.; J. L. 
Glick, Truck Engineering Co., Cleveiand; 
F. H. McIntyre, Carolina Truck & Trailer 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Myles Standish, 
Omaha Standard Body Corp., Council 
Bluffs, Iowa; J. C. Farrell, Easton Car 
& Construction Co., Easton, Pa.; G. A. 
Burns, Butler Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Lawn Mower 


Government presiding officer, M. D. 
Moore, 

Committee members: P. N, Case, Blair 
Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass.; H. M. 
Cooper, Cooper Mfg. Co. Inc., Marshall- 
town, Iowa; W. C. Davis, G. W. Davis 
Corp., Richmond, Ind.; K. E. Goit, Toro 
Mfg. Corp., Minneapolis, Minn.; H. L. 
Heineke, Heineke & Co., Springfield, I1.; 
O. T. Jacobsen, Jacobsen Mfg. Co., 
Racine, Wis.; R. C. Luecke, Milbradt Mfg. 
Co,, St. Louis; W, S. McGuire, Dille & 
McGuire Mfg. Co., Richmond, Ind.; M. D. 
Perine,:-Pennsylvania Lawn Mower 
Works, Primos, Pa.; W. S. Watrous, 
Whirlwind Lawn Mower Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
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Eight New De-Tinning Plants Now 
Planned by War Production Board 


WASHINGTON 

WPB has raised its sights on the 

construction of de-tinning plants. A 

few months ago it suggested to the 

Defense Plant Corp. that three such 

plants be erected; now it is planning 
for eight. 


Board experts estimated that if 
only one-fourth of the tin cans used 
by housewives are processed, 10,000 
tons of tin and 1,000,000 tons of 
black plate can be salvaged. 

Reclamation of this amount of tin 
would aid considerably in easing a 
tight situation. The war in the Pa- 
cific has caused 73.6 per cent of our 
tin imports to be cut off. The Malay 
States and Netherlands East Indies 
alone formerly supplied 70 per cent 
of our requirements, and it is said 
in Washington that if the war 
stopped tomorrow it would be two 
years before these countries could 
export any tin *o the United States, 
due to destruction of properties. 

Nigeria still is supplying a small 
amount of tin to this country, and 
Bolivia is sending about 17 per cent 
of our normal needs. It would be dif- 
ficult to increase Bolivian shipments 
materially, it is said, even if the 
United States supplied the money to 
open new mines. 


Solder Substitutes Cut 
Use of Tin by 50 Per Cent 


WPB officials are pleased with 
newly developed solder substitutes 
which have cut down use of tin 
for this purpose nearly 50 per cent. 
Tin conservation. order amended 
March 17 limits tin content of solder 
to 30 per cent after May 1. 

One large manufacturer has suc- 
ceeded in bringing average tin con- 
tent of solder to 30 per cent and 
expects by continued research to 
reduce this level further. Other 
manufacturers are expected to do 
the same. 


If for any good reason other man- 
ufacturers are unable to reduce tin 
content to required amount, it will 
be necessary to appeal to WPB for 
relief for a reasonable period to en- 
able them to complete their experi- 
ments. 

If appeal is granted, it will be 
proper for can manufacturers to ob- 
tain solder of higher tin content 
from their suppliers provided the 
can manufacturer certifies to the 
solder supplier that appeal which is 
with WPB for intermediate relief 
has been approved. WPB is notify- 
ing solder suppliers that they must 
notify their custome?'s of necessity 
for their prompt study of substi- 
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tute solder because any variation 
above 30 per cent in tin content after 
May 1 will necessitate an appeal and 
an exception. 


Price Ceiling for Bundled 
Tin Plate Scrap Raised 


Revised Price Schedule No. 4 for 
iron and steel scrap has _ been 
amended to provide an upward ad- 
justment in the price of bundles 
made exclusively of tin-coated ma- 
terials. 


The amendment, which became 
effective April 28, also adds a new 
requirement to the schedule with 
regard to rail or vessel shipping 
notices and stiffens the regulations 
covering mixed scrap shipments. 


The amendment increases by $4 
per gross ton the price of bundles 
made exclusively of tin-coated ma- 
terial. The former provision priced 
such bundles at $8 per gross ton 
below No. 2 dealers’ bundles. 


The reduction of the $8-per-ton 
differential to $4, OPA officials 
said, was made to assure a more 
adequate supply of exclusively tin- 
coated bundles to steel mills and 
other consumers using this type of 
scrap. 

With regard to shipping notices, 
the new amendment requires that 
the shipper execute and mail a 
shipping notice simultaneously with 


shipments by rail or vessel to a 
consumer or his broker. 

Such shipping notices must con- 
tain the date of shipment, number 
and initial of car or name of ves- 
sel, the consumer’s or broker’s pur- 
chase order number, the signature 
of the shipper or his duly author- 
ized representative, and the speci- 
fic grade of scrap as designated in 
the schedule. 

The detailed shipping notice re- 
cuirement is intended to eliminate 
all possibility of the shipper’s es- 
caping responsibility for upgrading 
through his failure accurately to 
designate the material shipped. 

In connection with mixed ship- 
ments, the amendment withdraws 
the previous privilege under which 
consumers could authorize a mixed 
shipment. The inclusion in one ve- 
hicle of more than one grade of 
scrap puts the shipment in the 
classification of the unprepared 
scrap, and requires that it be priced 
at $2.50 per gross ton below the 
maximum price applicable for the 
lowest priced grade in the ship 
ment. 


British Change to Terne Plate 
For Petroleum Containers 


Petroleum Board of the United 
Kingdom has agreed with the Min 
istry of Supply that the manufac- 
ture of cans for petroleum products 
shall be transferred from tin pte 
to terne plate and that the change 
of coating shall be made as speedily 
as possible, according to a report to 
the Department of Commerce. The 
covering of terne plate will be a mix 
ture of 25 per cent tin and 75 per 
cent lead. 


Further Steel Expansion “Not 
Contemplated” by WPB Experts 


ADDITIONAL expansion in steel- 
making capacity—above the 10,000,- 
000-ton program now in process 
is not being planned by WPB steel 
expansion officials, it was learned 
last week. 

Speculation on the probability of 
a new program was aroused when 
President Roosevelt threw out the 
suggestion at a recent press con- 
ference that the entire war produc- 
tion effort might be increased fur- 
ther, and that additional steel might 
be required. 

WPB, however, is understood to be 
placing greater emphasis on use of 
present plants and less on new con- 
struction. 

The 10,000,000-ton expansion was 
proposed about a year ago. Since 


then production goal for ships, tanks, 
guns, airplanes and other war ma 


terial requiring large quantities of 
steel has been stepped up sharply. 
Some government officials believe 
that if an additional 10,000,000 tons 
of capacity was needed a year ago 
to effect the production goals then 
contemplated, the present program 
should necessitate further expan- 
sion. 

WPB’s steel experts realize most 
executives in the steel industry do 
not consider it feasible to expand fur- 
ther. However, they believe fur- 
ther expansion can be accomplished 
if needed. 

One contention is that more ore 
carriers should be built for use on 
the Great Lakes. Originally it was 
proposed the Maritime Commission 
should build 25 new vessels, but 
only 16 were included in the pro- 
gram as finally approved. 
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Industrial Consultants Aid Armed 


Forces in Conversion Program 


WASHINGTON 


FACILITIES of civilian industry 
which can be used to break bottle- 
necks in war production are being 
made available to the armed serv- 
ices and the Maritime Commission 
through special industrial consult- 
ants in the WPB Bureau of Industry 
Branches. 

Men thoroughly familiar with the 
existing machinery and facilities 
in their own industries have been 
brought into the government serv- 
ice, usually on a temporary basis, 
to give government procurement 
officers a full picture of the resources 
of American industry which can be 
used in the expanding munitions and 
ship program. 

Primary objective of this conver- 
sion program is to make additional 
facilities available for war produc- 
tion. For example, facilities of the 
structural steel and steel car in- 
dustries have begun in recent weeks 
to produce parts for ships which 
would otherwise have required con- 
struction of new plants. Other fa- 
cilities available for war work have 
been located and put into use in the 
office machinery, paper machinery, 
railroad equipment, domestic wash- 
ing machine, steel furniture, stove, 
and vacuum cleaner industries. 


Consultants who have been ap- 
pointed by the WPB are outstanding 
executives with production and en- 
gineering experience. They are men 
with direct personal knowledge of 
the facilities of the industries about 
which they offer advice on conver- 
sion problems. 


Serve Only As Advisors 


Chief function of these industrial] 
consultants is to furnish information 
to Army, Navy and Maritime Com- 
mission procurement officers about 
the types of war work which each 
industry can handle, both in prime 
and subcontracts. They do not, how- 
ever, enter into any direct negotia- 
tions for placing orders. 

Government procurement officers 
who are checking the production 
schedules of prime contractors in- 
form the consultants of the Bureau 
of Industry Branches when special 
facilities are needed immediately to 
expedite various kinds of war pro- 
duction. The consultants, with their 
detailed knowledge of the tools and 
skilled labor available in their in- 
dustries, often can tell where the 
needed facilities may be found, with- 
out waiting for the construction of 
new buildings and equipment. The 
procurement officers who are fur- 
nished with this information can 
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then arrange the placing of con- 
tracts to speed up delivery dates. 
Objective set by WPB Chairman 
Nelson is to convert to war work 
every usable facility in every manu- 
facturing industry which is not re- 
quired for minimum civilian needs. 
To attain maximum speeds in war 
production, the program now being 
followed puts primary emphasis on 
utilization of existing tools and pro- 
duction lines, rather than on a 
changeover of plants which would 
consume valuable time in retooling. 


No Time For “Wet-Nursing” 


In announcing this industrial ap- 
proach to the problems of conver- 
sion, Mr. Nelson said that first con- 
sideration must be given to efficiency 
in filling war orders. Time does not 
permit a detailed program of plac 
ing war orders with every company 
affected by a WPB limitation or con- 
servation order. In many cases, 
civilian production facilities are not 
readily adaptable to war work, 
which often requires tools working 


with closer tolerances and with dif- 
ferent functions from those used 
generally in civilian production. 
Activities of the industrial con- 
sultants are therefore directed pri- 
marily toward finding existing fa- 
cilities to speed the war effort. A 
progress report on conversion will 
be issued soon by WPB. 
Consultants actively engaged in 


this program are as follows: 

N. L. Etten, American Wringer Corp., 
Woonsocket, R. I., household appliances. 

D. C. Smellie, Hoover Vacuum Cleaner, 
North Canton, O., household appliances. 

D. D. Burnside, American Stove Co., St. 
Louis, stoves 

E. E. Berry, Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, 
Wisc., pulp and paper machinery. 

S. H. Arnolt, Atlas Steel & Tube, War- 
saw, Ind., metal furniture. 

W. E. Chellar, Remington Rand Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., office machinery. 

Alvin Haas, Yates American Co., Beloit, 
Wis., wood working machinery. 

Fred Erbach, Yates American Co., Be- 
loit, Wis., wood working machinery. 

John Lehman, Harris, Seybold, Potter 
Co., Cleveland, printing machinery. 

R. G. Conklin, Vulcan Lead Products, 
Milwaukee, lead products. 

A. P. Nichols, Jr., Kansas City Smelting 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., lead products. 

c. C. Lincoln, Virginia Lincoln Furni- 
ture Co., Marion, Va., wood furniture. 

Dr. A. B. Pacini, American Home Prod- 
ucts, Jersey City, N. J., toiletries and 
cosmetics. 

L. C. Wilkoff, Youngstown Steel Car 
Co., Youngstown, O., car building. 

Col. L. S. Horner, New Haven, Conn., 
builders hardware. 





Bomber Assembly Line ‘‘Somewhere in the Southwest’’ 


ONE year from the date ground was broken for Consolidated Aircraft Corp.'s new 
plant the first of four-motored B-24 land bombers came off the assembly line. 100 


days ahead of schedule. 


At a brief ceremony recently the plant was transferred 


from The Austin Co., builders, to the Army Corps of Engineers. then to the Army 

Air Forces, and accepted for Consolidated by T. M. Girdler, chairman of the board. 

Location. widely publicized last year. now is simply referred to as “Somewhere 
in the Southwest". Photo shows a section of the mechanized assembly line 
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Higher Delivered Prices on Iron, 


Steel Permitted at Certain Points 


WASHINGTON 

AMENDMENT providing for in- 
creases in the delivered prices of 
iron and steel products at Toledo, 
O., Detroit and Eastern Michigan, 
and at Gulf Coast basing points 
was announced last week by OPA. 

The amendment, No. 4 to Re- 
vised Price Schedule No. 6 for iron 
and steel products, was designed 
to correct internal inconsistencies 
in the price schedule arising out 
of the 6 per cent increase in rail- 
way freight rates put into effect 
March 18 of this year on certain 
iron and steel items. It became ef- 
fective April 30. 

Delivered prices applicable to 
Toledo, Detroit and Eastern Michi- 
gan and Gulf Coast basing points 
under the amendment may be in- 
creased 25 cents a gross ton on in- 
gots, blooms, billets and slabs, and 
2 cents a hundred pounds on all 
other iron and steel products. 

The increases will be equally ap- 
plicable to carload and less-than- 
carload shipments. 

The variance between the 25 
cents a gross ton and 2 cents a 
hundred pounds categories of in- 
creases, it is pointed out, results 
from the fact that railroad freight 
rates are lower for semifinished 
iron and steel products than for 
finished products. 

Explaining the price increases, 
OPA officials pointed out that the 
practice of the steel industry on de- 
liveries to the Ohio, Michigan and 
Gulf Coast points of consumption, 
before issuance of Price Schedule 
No, 6, was to quote delivered prices, 
which included transportation 
charges. 

The practice was recognized in 
Price Schedule No. 6, and delivered 
prices in the areas covered in the 
amendment were frozen as of 
April 16. 

When the freight rate rises came 
along, the revised schedule permit- 
ted increased freight costs to be 
passed on to the consumer on most 
steel products. In the case of the 
points listed in the new amend- 
ment, where quoted delivered prices 
had been frozen, passing on of the 
higher freight charges to consumer 
was not possible, however. 

The amendment, thus, brings re- 
lief to steel companies quoting “de- 
livered” prices for their products. 

OPA officials reminded that “xa 


flat delivered price will not gen- 
erally be revised upward to reflect 
an increase in freight rates.” But 
they added, in explanation of the 
action in the instance of delivered 
steel prices, 


“to place shipments 
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into a particular area at an un- 
usual, if minor, disadvantage might 
be to disturb the normal distribu- 
tion and flow of materials.” 


Imported Nickel Scrap To Sell 
At Domestic Material Prices 


Amendment requiring imported 
nickel-bearing scrap and secondary 
materials to be sold at not more 
than the maximum prices provided 
for domestic scrap was announced 
last week by OPA. 

In the past, import charges under 
the law could be passed on to the 
ultimate consumer. 


Since Congress removed tariff 


‘ duties from nonferrous and iron and 


steel scrap, the reason for such 
special treatment has disappeared. 
However, since there is a possibility 
that the Congressional act removing 
tariff duties from nonferrous and 
iron and steel scrap may be inter- 
preted by the Bureau of Customs as 
not applying to all nickel scrap and 
secondary materials, the amendment 
would permit passing on to the con- 
sumer of any duties not removed. 

The amendment, it is pointed out, 
protects persons who imported scrap 
or had such metal in transit at the 
time of the effective date of the 
amendment. To any scrap already 
here, or shipments enroute, the 
seller may still add import charges, 
as in the past. 


Restrict Manufacture of 
Protective Helmets 


Production and sale of protective 
helmets, except on order by an 
agency of the United States or by 
one of the other United Nations, has 
been forbidden by the WPB to pre- 
vent the waste of critical materials 
and the manufacture of helmets not 
conforming to safety standards. 

A protective helmet is defined to 
include any head covering intended 
for civilian use during air raids. The 
term does not include industrial, 
official, police, fire department or 
other helmets not represented as a 
means of civilian protection from 
the hazards of war. 

The manufacture of civilian hel- 
mets is a recently-born industry. It 
is estimated that 1,000,000 helmets 
would require approximately 1500 
tons of steel in addition to quanti- 
ties of leather and lining materials. 


Less Paint To Be Permitted 
On New Machine Tools 


Fancy painting and finishing of 
metalworking machinery by ma- 





chine tool builders will be banned 
after April 30 by WPB. 

Limitation Order No. L-108 pro- 
vides that only one coat of primer or 
sealer may be applied to new metal- 
working equipment. No filler may be 
applied and not more than two coats 
of paint, enamel or lacquer may be 
used. Any color other than “old ma- 
chine tool gray” for the final coat of 
paint is prohibited. 

The order was issued, the board 
stated, to reduce the time reqwired 
for delivery of machine too!s anc to 
free the space now used for finis- 
ing, for more productive work. In 
some plants the saving in time may 
be a day or more in starting critical- 
ly needed machines on their trip to 
production lines in war plants. 

Considerable floor space is oc. 
cupied in some plants by the finish- 
ing department and this area can 
be used in expanding strictly pro- 
duction operations. 

The order applies to all types of 
machinery used for the processing 
of metal. 

“Filler” is defined as any material 
used to fill in and smooth out irregu- 
larities in metal surfaces, and 
“primer or sealer” is any permanent 
protective coating of liquid applied 
to a metal surface prior to painting. 


Heavy Trucks May Be Equipped 
With New Tires and Tubes 


WPB has made it possible to equip 
heavy trucks produced under exist- 
ing quotas with tires and tubes. 
Amendment No. 7 to Limitation Or- 
der No. L-l-a, effective April 25, 
rescinds the prohibition against put- 
ting tires and tubes on new trucks 
except for delivery to dealers. 

It is estimated 5000 heavy trucks 
cam be equipped with tires and tubes 
under the amended order. Arrange- 
ments have been made by the Rub- 
ber and Rubber Products Branch of 
the WPB to make these tires avail- 
able. Only trucks having a gross 
vehicle weight of 16,000 pounds or 
more are eligible to receive tires 
and tubes under the amendment. 


General Electric “Trust Case” 
Postponed To Aid War Effort 
Justice Department at the re- 


quest of Secretary of War Stimson 
and Secretary of Navy Knox has 


postponed prosecution of its anti- 
trust case against the General 
Electric Co. The requests were 


made on the basis that the war 
effort would be impeded if the de- 
fendants were forced to take time 
out from production and research 
to prepare for the trial, originally 
scheduled for June 15. 

Justice Department had charged 
General Electric and its subsidi- 
ary, Carboloy Co., Inc., with mo- 
nopoly and restraint of trade. 
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Mirrors of MOTORDOM 














UAW-CIO helps FDR frame wartime economic policies, but 
wants WLB to frame wage rates PDQ. New strike tech- 
nique substitutes name-calling for bodily harm . . . Chrysler 
tools potent Swedish antiaircraft weapon for mass produc- 


tion. 


Steel replaces aluminum in shell clips. 


Aircraft en- 


gine steel requirements becoming larger, with production far 
ahead of estimates 


DETROIT 


AS PREDICTED here a couple of 
weeks ago, the UAW-CIO “Victory 
through equality of sacrifice” pro- 
gram received thorough attention at 
Washington, proof being the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress and his 
fireside chat to the nation last week. 
Even before the latter event, the 
UAW-CIO began beating its chest 
and, through George F. Addes, sec- 
retary-treasurer, stated it was 
“proud to have made a substantial 
contribution toward the framing of 
wartime economic policies”. The 
union lists as its contributions the 
idea of limiting executives’ salaries 
to $25,000 a year (the President said 
net income after taxes, not salaries) ; 
limitation of corporate profits; ceil- 
ings orm prices of essential commodi- 
ties, and rationing of essentials. 


As might be expected, labor does 
not go along with proposals to 
freeze wages or farm prices. The 
UAW says it is “in accord with the 
President’s view that this is a mat- 
ter to be handled by existing 
agencies (the War Labor Board) 
rather than by legislation.” How- 
ever, the President made it pretty 
plain that his view was for a “freez- 
ing” of wages—and that this step 
was an essential part of his anti- 
inflation program. From the dis- 
torted decisions already handed down 
by the WLB, it is apparent that no 
economic salvation can be expected 
from this direction. 


GM-UAW Dispute Up to WLB 


The General Motors-UAW dispute 
over a contract agaim has been 
thrown back into the lap of the 
WLB after it had once rejected the 
matter. It is expected that shortly 
the board will hand down another of 
its characteristic decisions suggest- 
ing the “maintenance of member- 
ship” clause as a solution of con- 
tract squabbles. This is nothing 
but a sugar-coated attempt to im- 


Material appearing in this department 
is fully protected by copyright, and its 
use in any form whatsoever without 
permission is prohibited. 
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pose the closed shop, so it prob 
ably will not be long before General 
Motors and then Chrysler join Ford 
in the tacit acceptance of the closed 
shop in its plants which have UAW- 
CIO contracts, and that includes 
about all of them. 

The closed shop brought no ter- 
mination of labor difficulties in Ford 
plants; in fact there has been an 
unending series of minor but per- 
sistent disputes and altercations 
which have harassed production 
and seriously unsettled efficiency. 
Latest of these was the instance of 
one section of the Ford working 
force protesting volubly because 
the company had employed Col. 
Lindbergh on its engineering staff. 

Union pickets massed around the 
gates of the Dodge Truck Division 
of Chrysler Corp. last week, carry- 
ing a large placard reading, “This 
plant is working for Hitler today.” 
According to the company the pick- 
ets prevented 350 maintenance men 
from entering the plant to com- 
plete retooling now in process in 
connection with a change in type of 
army truck being built there. The 
changeover, plus some delays in ma- 
terial shipments, caused a brief 
slackening of operations early last 
week, although an attempt was be- 
ing made to effect the model change 
with a minimum of delay in output. 

Essentially, the new truck design 
is said to involve a “low silhouette”, 
accomplished by revising the frame 
construction to provide lower center 
of gravity and lower overall height. 
In maneuvers, some trucks have 
been reported in difficulty due to in- 
ability to make their way through 
wooded sections because of their 
high clearance. This, plus a few 
instances of tipping over because of 
a presumed too high center of grav- 
ity, led to the new model which, in- 
cidentally, is a much poorer target 
for enemy guns than was the earlier 
design. 

Meanwhile, getting back to the 
subject of unions again, the Dodge 
local in Detroit, in the misguided ef- 
fort of its president to get some 
publicity through erroneous inter- 
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pretation of conditions at the mo 
ment, sent the usual letter to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt (what a lot of mail 
he must be receiving these days!) 
complaining that the Dodge plant 
was doing too slow a job of convert- 
ing to war production. He might 
truthfully have added that the work 
now in planning for this plant will 
require all the floor space and twice 
the normal employment of 25,000 
when it matures to the full produc 
tion stage. Obviously it takes time 
to tool up for new work. It takes 
time to fashion dies, to obtain new 
machinery, to set up new equipment 
and to obtain stocks of material and 
parts. The President can do noth- 
ing about this, nor can the news- 
papers. What conceivable good can 
be accomplished by falsely attempt- 
ing to give the company a black eye 
in a period of national emergency 
escapes the reason of any impartial 
ooserver. 

The technique of standing in front 
of plant gates with signs taunting 
workmen who have jobs to do there 
that they are “working for Hitler” 
or are “tools of the Axis” appears 
to be the latest form of union ef- 
frontery. It would seem to merit 
the investigation of the FBI, along 
with the idea of calling strikes “pa- 
triotic rallies.” It is vicious, un- 
warranted and treasonable, particu 
larly because it is so effective. 


Tools for Volume Output of 
Bofors Antiaircraft Guns 


One of the war products which 
Chrysler is pushing rapidly into 
volume production is the 40-milli- 
meter Bofors antiaircraft gun, a 
Swedish design which has been 
adapted for mass production tech- 
niques. Chrysler is spending some 
$6,000,000 for equipment and tools 
to facilitate manufacture of inter- 
changeable parts in sections of 11 of 
its plants in Michigan, Indiana and 
Ohio, in addition to two new gun 
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parts plants which have been erect- 
od. 

The gun itself comprises more 
than 500 individual parts, mostly 
steel, from small springs weighing 
a fraction of an ounce to the 8-foot 
barrel weighing 250 pounds. Major 
Daniel J. Martin of Army Ordnance 
has described the gun as answering 
the “tactical need for protection of 
field forces and installations against 
low-flying aircraft... . Its shells are 
detonated instantly on impact. Point- 
blank fire is made possible by track- 
ing aircraft with reflecting sights 
and adjusting the corrector with 
great accuracy. Use of tracer shell 
permits making necessary correc- 
tions and observation of the shell 
group near the target. 


Fully Automatic 


“Fire is usually in bursts of four 
to five rounds, full automatic. .. . 
Short firing time makes it possible 
to regulate the fire quickly. This is 
now necessary because the faster 
bombers remain within effective 
range for not more than 10 seconds. 
The sooner the burst reaches the 
target, the more rapidly can any 
necessary corrections be made. 


“The rate of fire is 120 to 140 
rounds per minute; the weight of 
gun in firing and traveling position 
is 4300 pounds; maximum range is 
11,000 yards, horizontal. The maga- 
zine holds two cartridge clips, each 
containing four rounds and is filled 
by inserting the clips in the guide 
bars of the magazine. The loading 
mechanism is entirely automatic, 
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permitting continuous fire, and the 
gun is loaded conveniently at all 
elevations. 

“The principal projectile used 
with the Bofors 40-millimeter auto- 
matic gun is tracer shell with a 
supersensitive nose fuze. It con- 
sists of these main elements: Burst- 
ing charge, tracer composition, nose 
fuze and base fuze. When the 
round is fired, the tracer composi- 
tion is ignited by the base fuze 
about 55 yards from the muzzle. 
The light from the burning tracer 
composition thus becomes visible 
from the gun emplacement and ap- 
pears as a reddish star, showing 
the shell’s trajectory. During auto- 
matic fire, the light emitted by the 
tracers, following oneranother in 
rapid succession, resembles a light 
beam. .. The shell will burst 
éven if it’ merely hits the fabric 
of an airplane wing, due to the 
split-second action of the nose fuze.” 


Automotive engineers and master 
mechanics are given the credit for 
redesigning the shell clip for pro- 
jectiles used in this type of gun. 
This occurred about a year ago, at 
the time when substitutes for zinc 
and aluminum die castings were 
being studied. The shell clip was 
an aluminum die casting and after 
hearing that the clips were thrown 
overboard in naval operations with 
the gun, a group of engineers 
worked out an arrangement for 
stamping the clips out of sheet 
steel in a progressive die arrange- 
ment. They are being produced 
this way now, and by the millions, 





Trainees Learn To Weld Armor Plate 


INTENSIVE training program in all phases of armor plate welding is under way in 
Fisher Body Division plants. Here. an instructor (left), after classroom training. 
goes into the shop as a welding foreman to instruct workmen on the job 
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saving large quantities of sorely 
needed aluminum as well as thous- 
ands of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money. 


Fisher Body Institutes 
Extensive Training Programs 


All peacetime employes of Cad- 
illac Motor Car Division have now 
been returned to the payroll on 
war production, and new employes 
are being added, leading to an 
eventual doubling of the peak level 
of last year, which was a 40-year 
high. Cadillac is now in the third 
year of participation in war pro- 
duction and months back instituted 
upgrading methods, as a result of 
which the company now is employ- 
ing women on production for the 
first time since the last World War. 


Extensive training programs are 
now in progress in ten plant locali- 
ties of Fisher Body Division, look- 
ing to eventual employment of 
75,000 on war production. Com- 
menting upon the difference in 
character of jobs involved in war 
work, E. F. Fisher, general man- 
ager, states, “I doubt if there is 
one man in any of our plants to- 
day who is doing a job exactly like 
he did in auto body building days. 
If the operation is similar, then 
the specifications and tolerances are 
so different as to make it almost a 
different job. Training involves in- 
struction of workmen and super- 
visory staffs as well.” 


No Slackening in Demand 


Steel interests in this territory 
report no slackening in demand and 
in fact are finding orders carrying 
high priority being pushed fur- 
ther away by direct allocations of 
material to specific customers. Vast 
quantities of alloy tonnage are on 
the books for aircraft engine work 
—cylinder barrels, connecting rods, 
propeller hubs, crankshafts, piston 
pins, etc. While schedules on this 
material are high, they are further 
complicated by the fact that produc- 
tion has developed much faster 
than anticipated, and, in one case 
at least, requirements call for 45 
per cent additional tonnage for 
spares. 

Shell steel orders likewise are 
bulking large, one recent inquiry 
being for a mere 23,000 tons. Struc- 
turals are difficult to get delivery 
on, and there is talk of using both 
wood and reinforced concrete to 
replace structural steel in certain 
new war plants. 


In some instances the system of 
allocating tonnage is providing steel 
companies with knowledge about 
customers they never knew ex- 
isted, or at least had never called 
on. This may prove to be a valu- 
able asset in years to come, when 
sales efforts will have to be re- 
sumed. 
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BLAST FURNACE MEN 
SPEED IRON PRODUCTION FOR 
MORE FIGHTING STEELS 


With the precision of a gun crew in action, a team of skilled men jumps to 
the task of replacing a burned-out tuyere in their blast furnace. Tools, parts 
and materials always ready, they snap into action. In a matter of minutes 
the job is done. The blower opens the wind valve. With a rush and roar the 
hot blast is on again. Iron for war steel keeps on smelting. 

It is this work-coordination of men and management that sets today’s 
record-breaking production pace at J&L. 

No waste motions here, no wasted minutes, for these men at the blast 
furnaces and throughout the works are determined that fighting steels and 


more fighting steels shall be made today. 





JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION [Mie 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL WoRKS . PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
PARTNER TO INDUSTRY IN WAR PRODUCTION 
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Freight Car Forecast Up 
14.6% in Second Quarter 


Regional Shippers’ Advisory 
Boards estimate an increase of 14.6 
per cent in freight car requirements 
for second quarter, over actual car- 
loadings in the corresponding quar- 
ter last year. The estimate covers 
29 principal commodities, as _ fur- 
nished to the car service division of 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads. 

Total car requirements for second 
quarter are estimated at 7,475,175, 
compared with actual loadings of 
6,525,083 in second quarter, 1941. 
Iron and steel products are expected 
to require 644,241 cars, an increase 
of 5.3 per cent; coal and coke 2,276,- 
137, up 31.1 per cent; ore and concen- 


trates 983,874, a gain of 12.5 per 
cent. Agricultural implements and 
machinery, other than automobile, 
estimated at 24,727 cars, represents 
a decline of 26.7 per cent from 33,732 
cars in second quarter last year. 


More Coal Needed as 
War Tasks Absorb Miners 


“It has been estimated that be- 
tween 10,000,000 and _ 15,000,000 
tons of coal additional to that pre- 
viously applied to the coke indus- 
try will be required this year,’ 
said W. D. Steele, Consolidation 
Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va., ad- 
dressing the nineteenth annual coal 
convention of the American Min- 
ing Congress, in Cincinnati, last 
week. “To produce this will re- 


quire that other coal markets--be 
combed and culled. . .” 

Shortage of miners and skilled 
workers in anthracite mines this 
year and an acute situation in 1943 
was predicted by W. B. Geise, Sus- 
quehanna Collieries Co., Nanticoke, 
Pa. It is estimated that of 89,000 
employes at anthracite mines in 
the northern section of Pennsyl- 
vania 2500 have entered military 
service and 4500 have gone to work 
in war plants. 

Thomas J. Thomas, associate di- 
rector of the Office of Solid Fuels 
Co-ordination, said it will be neces- 
sary to maintain maximum output 
through the summer. Present in- 
dications are that the year’s require- 
ments will be 550,000,000 to 570,- 
000,000 tons of bituminous and 60,- 
000,000 tons of anthracite. 





New Alloys Laboratory Exhales To Keep Out Dust and Gas 


VANADIUM Corp. of America’s 
new chemical laboratory building at 
Bridgeville, Pa., illustrated, features 
an unusual ventilating system for 
control of atmospheric dust and 
gases—to which tasks performed in 
analyzing alloys are extremely sensi- 
tive. 

Air and temperature control of 
the rooms is facilitated by sealed 
walls of glass brick and glazed tile, 
acoustical-panel ceilings, and extra 
large insulating air spaces in walls 
and roof. 

A perpetual positive pressure is 
maintained within the building, 8 
per cent more air being delivered by 
the heating system into the rooms 
than is drawn off by the hoods. This 
produces a flow of air outward 
through doorways, stairshafts, store- 
room and basement windows; pre- 
venting entry of dust or gases from 
without. 

Of the large amount of air which 
the hoods must handle to evacuate 
gases, 75 per cent is supplied by 
forced air introduced around the 
upper periphery of the hoods. Only 
25 per cent is drawn from the rooms, 
a draft across the backs of workers 
thus being avoided. To compensate 
for the loss of pressure through the 
hoods and to maintain an excess 
flowing away from the analytical 
rooms, air equivalent to 33 per cent 
of that drawn off by the hoods is 
delivered through the heating sys- 
tem, located in the basement. Air- 
handling equipment is in a pent- 
house. 

Glass block and insulation con- 
tribute to a high degree of visibility 
and sound-proofing. 

The laboratory was designed and 
built under supervision of O. M. 


Svensson, chief engineer for Vana- 


dium, by Rust Engineering Co., 


Pittsburgh. 
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Colored V’s Used to Match 
Machines and Scrap Metals 
In Wright Salvage System 


SYSTEM for segregating and 
salvaging scrap steel, aluminum, 
magnesium and other metals and 
promptly reapplying them to the 
war effort has been evolved by the 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. 

Each machine tool has a bin at 
tached which catches and holds all 
shavings, chips, or whatever waste 
is produced by that machine. Wright 
now is employing “in-line” produc- 
tion methods where a machine is 
used on one specific part only, such 
a unit always producing the same 
kind of scrap. 

Salvage collectors wheel large 
boxes up and down the factory 
aisles gathering the metal. To make 
sure there is no mixup, the contain- 
ers are identified with the machine 
tools by a color-marking system. 
Containers are marked with a spe- 
cific color for each metal, the color- 
ing being in the form of a large “V” 
painted on the side of the box. Each 
machine tool is marked with a card 
bearing a “V” in the color corre- 
sponding to that on the scrap collec- 
tion container. Thus a worker col- 
lecting steel, which is identified by 
a green and yellow “V”’, gathers the 
shavings and chips from every ma- 
chine bearing a card marked in 
green and yellow. Collectors gath- 
ering aluminum alloy watch for 
cards with a yellow letter. 


Although steel, aluminum and 
magnesium are the principal metals 
salvaged, the company also salvages 
copper, beryllium bronze, phosphor 
bronze, aluminum bronze, brass and 
a variety of others. 


TO ASSURE segregation 
of the various kinds of 
scrap, salvage recepta- 
cles, above. are marked 
with colored “Vs” cor- 
responding to an identi- 
cal marking on the ma- 
chine tool. Each color 
designates a different 
kind of metal. and the 
“Vv” on the container 
and on the machine tool 
must match before scrap 
is placed in the con- 
tainer 


— 


MAGNESIUM shavings 

in a Wright plant, right. 

ready to be shipped 

back to a magnesium 

mil! and reapplied in the 
war effort 


CLEANED of cutting oil by whirling. 
these steel shavings. left. are being 
loaded in a central salvage yard for 
shipment to steel mills. The Wright 
salvage system not only keeps various 
metals separate but segregates each 
alloy on a metal, thus enabling the 
high-grade steels and other alloys to 
be put back to most effective use 
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president in charge of manufactur- 
ing, has been named president and 
general manager, Packard Motor 
Car Co., Detroit, succeeding M. M. 
Gilman, recently resigned. Mr. Chris- 
topher was also elected a director. 
Well known as a manufacturing ex- 
pert in automotive circles, he joined 
Packard in 1934 as assistant vice 
president of manufacturing and a 
year later was elected vice presi- 
lent. 
. 

G. A. Shallberg, former vice pres- 
ident and general counsel, Borg- 
Warner Corp., Chicago, has been 
elected executive vice president. 

> 

Howard W. Broecker, formerly 
associated with Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. and Interstate Iron & 
Steel Co. in the Chicago district, has 
been appointed assistant district 
manager in the Chicago district for 
Copperweld Steel Co., Warren, O. 


> 

Frank J. Tone has retired as presi- 
dent, Carborundum Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and has been elected 
chairman of the board. He has been 
associated with the company about 
47 years. Arthur A. Batts, since 
March, 1927, secretary, has been 
chosen president. Charles Knupfer, 
formerly vice president in charge 
of sales, has been named senior vice 
president and will continue as head 
of the sales department. 

Henry P. Kirchner has been made 
executive vice president in charge 
of operations, having been vice presi- 





W. Sheridan Huss 
Whose election as a director of Acme 


Steel Co., Chicago, was announced in 
STeeL, April 27, page 49. Mr. Huss is 
sales manager of the central district 
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GEORGE T. CHRISTOPHER, vice 





G. T. Christopher 





Howard W. Broecker 


dent in that same capacity a number 
of years. He also has been elected 
a director. F. Jerome Tone Jr., sales 
executive, was elected to the board 
and named vice president, while 
Edward R. Newcomb, sales execu- 
tive, was also elected a vice presi- 
dent. 

Frank H. Manley Sr., associated 
with the company since 1896, has re- 
tired as treasurer and he has been 
succeeded by T. B. Foot. Frank A. 
Vockrodt, formerly auditor, has been 
named secretary succeeding Mr. 
Batts, and A. J. D’Arcangelo and 
Gilbert J. Stewart have been named 
assistant treasurers. 


+ 
Arthur H. Losey has joined the 
staff of the Automatic Polishing and 
Buffing Division, Hammond Ma- 
chinery Builders Inc., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. The past six years he was 
associated with the J. C. Miller Co., 











Grand Rapids, Mich., as engineer 
and advisor on polishing and buff- 


ing problems. 
. 


W. A. Givens was elected to the 
newly created position of executive 
vice president, Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp., at the annual meeting 
of stockholders April 24. He has 
been succeeded as vice president in 
charge of manufacturing by Frank 
B. Lounsberry. 

The following officers were re- 
elected: Chairman of the board, 
W. F. Detwiler; president, H. G. 
Batcheller; vice president and tech- 
nical director, V. B. Browne; vice 
presidents, James O. Carr, E. B. 
Cleborne, A. F. Dohn, Lewis W. 
Hicks, and F. H. Stephens; secre- 
tary-treasurer, E. J. Hanley. 

> 


Norman E. Thompson has been 
appointed assistant general superin- 
tendent, Birmingham, Ala., division, 
southern district, Republic Steel 
Corp. John L. Adcock has been 
promoted to superintendent of blast 
furnaces and coke plants in that 
district. Mr. Thompson formerly 
was district superintendent of ore 
mines. Mr. Adcock heretofore has 
been foreman of the Gulf steel blast 
furnace. 


+ 

Major John Slezak has been as- 
signed new duties as chief, Tank and 
Combat Vehicles Division, Chicago 
Ordnance District. He is on leave 
of absence from his position as 
president of Turner Brass Works, 
Sycamore, Ill. He joined the staff 





Guy T. Avery 
Works manager, Riverdale, II1., 


plant of 

Acme Steel Co., who has been elected a 

director, as noted in STEEL, April 27, 
page 49 
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of the Chicago Ordnance district 
Jan. 26, 1942, as assistant chief, 
Ammunition Division. 


° 

M. Rhine has been appointed man- 
ager, Industrial Department, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., San Francisco. He 
will be responsible for that depart- 
ment’s activities on the West Coast 
with the exception of Washington 
and Oregon. He has been associat- 
ed with General Electric since 1904. 


° 


Frank U. Hayes has been named 
assistant sales manager, Bullard 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. Joining the 
company in 1935, a year later he 
was assigned as sales representa- 
tive in the Middle Atlantic terri- 
tory. In 1941, he became a tech- 
nical advisor, tool section, produc- 
tion division, OPM, and upon his 
return to Bullard established the 
company’s subcontracting division. 


* 


David W. Jenkins has retired as 
general sales manager, Henry Dis- 
ston & Sons Inc., Philadelphia, after 
46 years of active service. He es- 
tablished the first company branch 
on the Pacific coast in 1909. Mr. 
Jenkins was responsible for the de- 
velopment of the company’s first 
thin planer knife made of other than 
tungsten steel, and also for the ac- 





David W. Jenkins 


quisition by Disston of the Philbrick 
cutter-head and for establishment on 
the Pacific coast of the first manu- 
facturing of wide-band saws. Mr. 
Jenkins intends to settle on the Pa- 
cific coast. 


¢ 


Sidney P. Cary has been named 
general superintendent, Buffalo Bolt 
Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., suc- 
ceeding the late George F. Blasier. 
Mr. Cary formerly was assistant 
general superintendent. 

* 


Fred E. Lacey, Easton, Conn., has 
been elected president, Lacey Mfg. 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. He remains 
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M. Rhine 


as treasurer but is replaced as sec- 
retary by S. W. Lasto, Stratford, 
Conn. 
> 
W. D. Bronson has been appointed 
district manager at Chicago for 
Carboloy Co. Inc., Detroit. Hereto- 
fore assistant manager in Chicago, 
Mr. Bronson succeeds W. W. Ful- 
lagar, resigned. Einar Almdale has 
been transferred from the general 
office sales engineering department 
to Chicago as tool service engineer. 
7 


John J. Carter, from 1925 to 1938 
factory manager, Olds Motor 
Works, Lansing, Mich., has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of production en- 
gineering for the Detroit region of 
the War Production Board. 

~ 


Gordon McMillin has resigned as 
metallurgist, Standard Brake Shoe 
& Foundry Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., and 
Memphis, Tenn., to join General 
Steel Castings Corp., Eddystone, Pa., 
as metallurgist. 

. 

M. E. Goetz, manager, Chicago 
district, Republic Steel Corp., was 
awarded a plaque at the Safety En- 
gineering dinner of the Greater 
Cleveland Safety Council April 27, 
in recognition of the district’s acci- 
dent prevention record during 1941. 

° 

H. M. McCormack, former sales 
manager, Atlantic Division, Ameri- 
can Can Co., New York, has been 
named general sales manager. F. E. 
Uihlein, heretofore Mr. McCor- 
mack’s assistant, succeeds him as 
Atlantic division sales head. 

° 


Robertson D. Ward, formerly 
treasurer, Carnegie Corp. of New 
York, has been elected assistant to 
the president, Freeport Sulphur Co., 
New York, and Richard C. Wells 
has been named assistant treasurer. 

” 

J. Eugene Jackson, until recently 
metallurgical engineer, Copper Iron 
and Steel Development Association, 
Cleveland, has joined the War Pro- 
duction Board as senior industrial 
analyst. He is serving in the Salvage 


Unit, Disposition of Material Sec- 
tion, Inventory and Requisitioning 
Branch, Division of Industry Opera- 
tions. This corrects the item used in 
Street, April 27, page 49, in which 
Mr. Jackson’s present connection 
was ‘nisstated. 
> 

N. K. VanDerzee has been ap- 
pointed manager of the newly or- 
ganized war contract division, Hud- 
son Motor Car Co., Detroit. Asso- 
ciated with Hudson over ten years, 
Mr. VanDerzee has been eastern 
sales manager since 1940. 

> 

Edward L. Ryerson, chairman of 
the board, Inland Steel Co. and 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., has 
been elected a director, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe railroad, Chi- 
cago. Myron C. Taylor, former 
chairman, United States Steel Corp., 
New York, was re-elected a director 
of Santa Fe for a four-year term. 


DIED: 


Isaac McBurney Scott, 76, former 
president, Wheeling Steel Corp., 
Wheeling, W. Va., and pioneer in the 
industrial development of West Vir- 
ginia, in Wheeling, April 27. He 
was chairman of the board, Sharon 
Tube Co. and Scott Lumber Co., 
president of Buckeye Rolling Mill 
Co., and had been a receiver for Fol- 
lamsbee Bros. Co. until its reorgani- 
zation last year as Follansbee Steel 
Corp. Identified with the steel in- 
dustry 59 years, he retired as presi- 
dent of Wheeling Steel in 1930, but 
remained active as a director and 
member of the executive commit- 


tee. 
+ 


Samuel Kirtland Hine, April 24 at 
his home in Youngstown, O. He 
was district manager for A. M. 
Byers Co. at Girard, O., when that 
company operated the Mattie blast 
furnace and the largest puddling 
mill in the world, both since dis- 
mantled. He retired from most of 
his activities in 1931, but continued 
as vice president, Youngstown 
Foundry & Machine Co. 

. 

George W. Gwinn, 68, director, 
American Machine & Foundry Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 22. He had 
been associated with the company 
50 years. 

> 

R. Carl Hicks, 58, assistant secre- 
tary and treasurer, Dodge Bros. Inc., 
Detroit, from 1914 to 1927, in that 
city, April 27. Between 1932 and 
1940 he was. secretary-treasurer, 
Graham-Paige Motors Corp., and 
more recently had been treasurer, 
American Propeller Corp., Toledo, 
O., Aviation Corp. subsidiary. He 
resigned the latter post within the 
past month. 
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Activities of Steel 


Users and Makers 


UNITED Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Pittsburgh, has agreed to con- 
struct a large foundry and machine 
shop at New Castle, Pa., George T. 
Ladd, president, told stockholders in 
annual meeting last week. The plant 
will be built at government expense 
and operated under lease. The com- 
pany’s backlog of orders requires 
continuous operations on a seven- 
day week schedule. 

> 

To expedite deliveries to eastern 
Carboloy die users, Carboloy Co. 
Inc., Detroit, has appointed Hartley 
Wire Die Co., Thomaston, Conn., as 
eastern manufacturing unit for the 
production and servicing of all types 
of Carboloy dies. Simultaneously, 
the Eastern Die Servicing Facilities, 
formerly located at Worcester, 
Mass., have been moved to the 
Thomaston plant where they will 
operate as a Carboloy Co. Die 
Service Branch. The Worcester 


office of the company, however, will 
be continued. 
. 

Reconstruction Machine Tool 
Corp., 199 Cantro street, New York, 
has opened a new rebuilding fac- 
tory at 432 Bryant avenue, Bronx, 
Nw. Y¥. 

. 

Detroit Rex Products Co., Detroit, 
is adding 30 per cent to the number 
of its field personnel, and in line 
with its expanded service policy in 
the metal cleaning industries, the 
company has established a New 
England branch office at 8 West 
Main street, Meriden, Conn. 

. 

Packless Metal Products Corp. has 
moved its office and plant to new 
quarters at 31 Winthrop avenue, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

> 

Chamberlain Engineering Ltd., 
unit of United States Stoneware 
Co., Akron, O., announced last week 
the purchase and early alteration 
of six buildings in a 10-acre tract 
at Ravenna, O., for manufacturing 
a synthetic, rubber-like resin. 
Heavy-duty, corrosion-resisting tank 





Hammerhead Crane for Navy Can Lift Million Pounds 


HAMMERHEAD crane constructed by Heyl & Patterson Inc., Pittsburgh. for United 

States Navy. with lifting capacity of approximately 1,000,000 pounds. Two of 

these, reported to be the largest in the world, are already in operation. The 

company is now working 100 per cent for war production. Navy “E” was pre- 
sented to it April 30 
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lining, tubing, gaskets and paints 
will be produced, a processing di- 
vision being set up for handling 
and lining tank cars and other steel 
assemblies. 

> 

Vermont (Copper Co. Inc, has been 

formed at Montpelier, Vt., to exploit 
the state’s copper belt, extending 
20 miles from Strafford toward Cor- 
inth, according to L. E. Richwagen, 
state director, WPB. Engineering 
surveys by the company, headed by 
George A. Ellis, will be started short- 
ly. 

= 

Auburn Central Mfg. Corp., Con- 

nersville, Ind., has changed its name 
to American Central Mfg. Corp. No 
changes in personnel or business 
policy are contemplated. 

SJ 


John W. Clarke Co., 327 South 
LaSalle street, Chicago, has been 
appointed sales and engineering rep- 
resentative by Struthers Dunn Inc., 
Philadelphia, covering Wisconsin, 
upper peninsula of Michigan, north- 
ern Illinois, Chicago, neighboring 
counties of Indiana and eastern 
border counties of Iowa, 

> 


McKay Machine Co., Youngstown, 
O., will establish a $250,000 heavy 
machinery assembly plant in a build- 
ing on Charles street. The expan- 
sion will also include installation of 
additional equipment in the main 
plant on West Rayen avenue, and 
later an addition to the Charles 
street plant. 

* 

National Lead Co., New York, 
which had its origin in Buffalo, will 
celebrate its 100th anniversary at a 
dinner meeting of the Buffalo Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Association in 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, May 8. 

o 

An expanded war production pro- 
gram, including both manpower and 
plant, raised Blaw-Knox Co.’s ship- 
ments in the first quarter this year 
to 50 per cent above those in the 
comparable 1941 period. 


Electric Truck Sales 
Reduced in March 


Domestic bookings of electrical 
industrial trucks totaled 376 units 
in March, compared with 427 in 
February, Industrial Truck Sta- 
tistical Association, Chicago, re- 
ports. 

Total net value of chassis only 
was $1,664,988, compared with $1,- 
495,730 in February. 

Seventeen non-elevating platform 
trucks had a net value of $44,565; 
298 cantilever trucks were valued 
at $1,232,339; 17 light and heavy 
duty tractors had total net value of 
$45,855; 44 crane trucks had total 
value of $342,229. 
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Pullman-Standard To Build All-Steel 
Subchasers in New Chicago Shipyard 


CHICAGO 

CONSTRUCTION of the first all- 
steel anti-submarine patrol ships 
ever built in the Chicago region will 
begin in early summer at the ship- 
yard now being erected by the Pull- 
man-Standard Car Mfg. Co. 

By means of streamlined produc- 
tion methods which call for fabrica- 
tion of large sections of the ships 
in the company’s car works, with 
final assembly on the ways, the yard 
will ultimately turn out a ship a 
week, according to Commander 
W. R. Dowd, supervisor of shipbuild- 
ing, U. S. N. for the vicinity of Chi- 
cago, and C. A. Liddle, Pullman- 
Standard president, who made the 
announcement jointly. 

Present contract with the Navy 
calls for construction of 50 of the 
sleek, diesel-powered fighting ships. 
The Navy advanced $4,300,000 for 
the new plant. 

The contract was awarded to Pull- 
man-Standard because of the com- 
pany’s long experience in working 
heavy steel. While ample facilities 
to construct the normal 110-foot 
wooden patrol ship are to be found 
on the lakes and elsewhere, the 


Navy’s real task was to find firms 
with steelworking experience for the 
larger, newly designed  all-steel 
craft. 

It was pointed out that many oi 
the trades employed in car building 
are identical to those required in 
shipbuilding. Car workers who can 
be adapted readily to shipbuilding 
include welders, riveters, electri- 
cians, pipe and frame fitters, sheet 
metal workers, joiners, painters, 
plumbers, and cabinet makers. 


Shipbuilding School 


Although almost all present em- 
ployes of the car works will work 
on the ships, several thousand more 
will have to be engaged from the 
outside and thoroughly trained in 
these and other shipbuilding crafts, 
it was said. 

Facilities are already being set up 
with co-operation of public voca- 
tional training authorities for train- 
ing these men and also workers who 
are needed by two other Chicago 
concerns with prime Navy shipbuild- 
ing contracts—Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Co., and Henry C. Grebe & Co. 
Vocational schools will be utilized 





Navy “‘E”’ Presented To Revere on ‘'Patriot’s Day”’ 





“PATRIOT’S DAY.” New England holiday commemorating the ride of Paul Revere 
167 years ago, was celebrated April 20 at the New Bedford, Mass., Division 
of Revere Copper & Brass Inc., with presentation of the Navy “E” pennant to ihe 


corporation and “E” lapel pins to its employes. 


Edward H. R. Revere. a director. 


and a great-grandgon of the patriot, who founded the business in 1801. is seen 
here with C. Donald Dallas, president. (center) receiving the banner from Rear 
Admiral H. A. Wiley. U.S.N. Retired 
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for this further war-training effort. 

In addition to ships, Pullman- 
Standard is turning out airplan 
parts, tanks, artillery shells, mortars 
and gun carriages. 


Vast War Plant Expansion 
Under Way in Midwest 


CHICAGO 

An aerial survey was made here 
recently in searching for a site for 
a Douglas Aircraft Co. plant to 
manufacture 20-ton cargo airplanes. 
A party of ten, including six gov- 
ernmental and war department of- 
ficials headed by Merrill C. Meigs, 
chief of WPB’s aircraft branch, 
and four Douglas executives spent 
seven hours studying this area. 

Two Defense Plant Corp. projects 
in the Midwest were reported to 
have reached first stage of con 
struction when ground was broken 
for a $50,000,000 aluminum sheet 
mill to be supervised by Aluminum 
Co. of America. Scheduled for com 
pletion in eight months, the mill 
will be second largest of its kind in 
the world and will employ upwards 
of 7000. 

Chrysler Corp., Detroit, will op- 
erate the other factory, a $120,000, 
000 airplane engine plant which 
when finished is expected to be 
the largest war goods producer in 
this area. Employment may reach 
27,000. 


Farm Equipment Branch 
Sets Up Four New Sections 


The WPB Farm Machinery and 
Equipment Branch has set up four 
sections to handle all problems re 
lating to products formerly handled 
by the branch in general. They are: 

Tractor and Farm Engine Section, 
Frank Bonnes, chief, formerly super 
visor of farm tractor sales, Inter- 
national Harvester Co., Chicago. 

Harvesting and Marketing Equip 
ment Section, K. W. Anderson, chief, 
formerly assistant sales manager, 
John Deere Harvester Works of 
Deere & Co., Moline, Il. 

Tillage, Planting and Seeding 
Equipment Section, L. P. Richies, 
chief, former assistant secretary, 
Oliver Farm Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Barn, Poultry and Miscellaneous 
Equipment Section, Stephen Mahon, 
chief, formerly executive vice presi 
dent, James Mfg. Co., Fort Atkin 
son, Wis. 

These sections will handle all ap 
peals under Limitation Order L-26, 
regulating the production of all 
types of farm machinery and equip- 
ment, 

Each section chief will be respon- 
sible only for the equipment as- 
signed to him. If separate appeals 
are sent to the section having con 
trol over equipment covered by the 
appeal, matters will be expedited. 
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Drastic Conscription of Manpower in 


Canadian Army and Industry “Expected” 


TORONTO, ONT. 

Cc. D. HOWE, Minister of Muni- 
tions and Supply, stated last week 
that Canada’s shipbuilding program 
is being expanded rapidly and total 
value of orders placed with Cana- 
dian builders to date exceeds $550,- 
000,000. Contracts have been nego- 
tiated for the following additional 
vessels: 71 corvettes, 25 minesweep- 
ers and 16 trawlers to be used for 
minesweeping. Canada has launched 
nearly 200 combat ships, and 800 
smaller boats. 

He stated work is proceeding 
satisfactorily in 18 major and nu- 
merous smaller shipyards on the 
east and west coasts, the St. Law- 
rence river and the Great Lakes, 
and on construction of more than 
700 naval units, including  cor- 
vettes, minesweepers, fast patrol 
boats, base ships and miscellaneous 
craft. 

Mr. Howe stated the cargo vessel 
construction program includes 172 
ships at a cost of more than $325,- 
000,000. Most of them will be 10,- 
000 tons deadweight, and powered 
by made-in-Canada reciprocating en- 
gines. 


To supervise and control opera- 
tions of newly-built cargo vessels, 
a Crown company, Park Steamship 
Co. Ltd, has been incorporated. 
This company will have charge of 
chartering the vessels and allocat- 
ing them to the ocean routes. R. B. 
Teakle, general manager of Cana- 
dian National Steamships, will be 
president. Head office will be in 
Montreal. 


Aircraft Program Expanded 


Other branches of Canada’s war 
industry are being speeded up. De- 
spite the fact that industry entered 
into a broad expansion campaign 
soon after the outbreak of war and 
has continued building activities 
during the past two years, there 
has been no sign of abatement. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars 
have been spent in the building of 
Canada’s war machine and reports 
indicate an even greater expendi- 
ture may be made on some pri- 
mary steel plants. 

There has been some slowing in 
aircraft production, due to retool- 
ing preliminary to a greatly en- 
larged program. Additions are un- 
der way or planned for Canadian 
aircraft plants representing expen- 
diture of approximately $10,000,000. 
New aircraft contracts recently 
placed or pending now exceed $100,- 
000,000 in value. 

In production of guns, rifles, 
tanks, explosives and other impor- 
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tant war materials Canada is mak- 
ing an enviable record, and produc- 
tion is being expanded steadily. 
through construction of new plants 
and additions. However, shortage 
of steel has been responsible for 
curtailed operations in some war 
industries and the supply of labor 
also has been an important factor 
against maximum output. 

The labor problem is being solved 
by greater use of women and girls 
and restrictions on the movement 
of employes from one plant to an- 
other. Under present regulations 
no person between the ages of 17 
and 45 may change employment 
without a special permit from the 
Labor Control Board. More drastic 
conscription of manpower, both for 
the afmy and industry, is expected 
soon as a result of the favorable 
vote on the plebiscite April 27, 
which relieved the King govern- 
ment of its pre-election pledges re- 
garding conscription. 

International Nickel Co. of Can- 
ada Ltd, has undertaken an expan- 
sion program requiring capital out- 
lay of nearly $35,000,000, Robert C. 
Stanley, chairman and president, 
told stockholders last week. This 
will include opening of additional 





ore properties, new mine shafts, 
new surface and underground plant 
enlargement of concentrating, smelt- 
ing and refining works. 

This expansion, planned to be 
completed in 1943, will increase ca- 
pacity by approximately 50,000,000 
pounds of nickel per year over 1940 
production. 

A new plant has been provided 
at the company’s Huntington works 
in the United States, for refining 
raw material supplied by the Met- 
als Reserve Co. More than $3,000,- 
000 has been appropriated for 
equipment to turn out special ma- 
terial for the United States Army 
and Navy at the Huntington works. 


Aircraft Plants’ Output 
$1,750,000,000 in 1941 


Col. John H. Jouett, president, 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
of America, Washington, announced 


.last week that $1,750,000,000 worth 


of planes, engines and propellers 
were built by the industry in 1541. 
This is somewhat in excess of 
Sree.’s estimate of $1,442,750,000 
made Jan. 5. 

According to the announcement, 
1941 production of the aircraft in- 
dustry was three and one-fifth times 
as large as that of 1940).the first 
war production year, when the 
value of output was_:$544,000,000. 
Aircraft companies are keeping up 
to or ahead of the schedules. 





Tank Traps Tested by U. S. Army Engineers 





ARMY engineers in training erect various types of barriers designed to halt 
various types of troops. Above is pictured a crib-type barrier impeding the 


progress of a light tank at Fort Belvoir. Virginia. NEA photo 
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Inland Steel Warns of Inflation if 


Labor Board Grants Wage Demand 


Would add $160,000,000 to steel industry's payroll, and sweep throughout nation, 
with nine billions in total increase . . . Book of Facts analyzes testimony given in "Little 


Steel" hearing .. . “Union maintenance” more dangerous than closed shop 


REASONS why Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago, will resist the imposition 
of union maintenance by the War 
Labor Board were outlined by Wil- 
fred Sykes, president, in a state. 
ment to stockholders last week. 

Inland Steel, Republic Steel Corp., 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. and 
Bethlehem Steel Co. for the past 
eight weeks have been engaged in 
a closed hearing before a fact-find- 
ing panel of the WLB on demands 
of the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee for a closed shop, check- 
off and $1 a day wage increase. 

At request of the chairman of the 
panel, both sides pledged them- 
selves not to reveal what transpired 
in the hearing room, but at the close 
of testimony the restriction was 
lifted. =. 

Mr.. Sykes told! Stockholders that 
SWOC’s demands-were contrary tu 
the national interests in war time 
and called for an expression of na- 
tional labor policy by Congress to 
avoid strife and disunity. His state- 
ment follows: 

“On the question of whether a 
worker should be free to remain in 
our employ without the necessity of 
belonging to any particular union 
we have taken a firm position. In the 
midst of a great national crisis, 
questioning the right of a man to 
work unless he pays tribute to a 
labor organization, can only bring 
about strife and disunity. 

“We feel that this is a question 
which, if faced honestly, would be 
submitted to Congress for an ex- 
pression of national policy, and that 
it is not properly a subject for arbi- 
tration by the War Labor Board. 
We have so expressed our opinion. 

“But, an interesting development 
is taking place which is not fully 
understood. Public indignation 
against the use of the war emer- 
gency to impose the closed shop 
upon industry has been so vigorous 
and so widespread that the War 
Labor Board has recently been sub 
stituting what it calls ‘union main- 
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tenance’. And, because that phrase 
is new and different, the public does 
not understand the implications of 
what the board is doing. 

“In many respects ‘union main- 
tenance’ is a more undemocratic 
procedure and more dangerous to 
American institutions than the 
closed shop itself. Ostensibly it is 
a voluntary freezing of his own 
union status by the worker. He 
agrees that his dues shall be checked 
off by the employer and remitted di 
rectly to the union for the life of the 
contract. 

“Thereafter, however, he never 
can withdraw. No matter how he 
may disapprove of the conduct of 
his union officials, he is powerless to 
resign. The right to withdraw from 
a union is the worker’s inherent 
right of protest, just as much as his 
right to refuse to work for the com 
pany if he does not like the condi 
tions existing in our plants. 


Subtle Forms of Coercion 


“And, there is the further diffi- 
culty that the employe’s initial au- 
thorization of the check-off may in 
fact not be voluntary. Those who 
have watched dues picketing by the 
union outside the gates of our plant 
know that not only are many subtle 
forms of coercion employed to ob- 
tain union membership, but that 
often actual physical violence has 
been used. 

“For the foregoing reasons we 
believe that union maintenance 
agreements are wrong and we shall 
continue to resist them. 

“Our bargaining record with the 
Steel Workers’ Organizing Commit- 
tee is excellent, our compliance with 
the Wagner act has never been suc- 
cessfully questioned, and we shal! 
submit our record to the War Labor 
Board with entire confidence that 
there are no circumstances which 
would..justify their imposing so- 
called union maintenance upon us. 


“Not only the closed-shop demand 


on us, but the request for an in 
crease of $1 a day in pay for each 
worker is contrary to the national 
interest in wartime. 

“The economic question involved 
in the wage demand is really one 
that should be determined as a part 
of a national wartime labor policy, 
since the reasons advanced by the 
union in support of their demand 
apply to every industry in the 
country. Because our company is in 
the highest bracket of excess profits 
taxes, it is estimated that perhaps 
as much as 85 per cent of the in- 
crease would be paid by the govern- 
ment through the medium of loss in 
taxes. 

“Economic studies prepared by Dr. 
Theodore O. Yntema, University of 
Chicago, were presented . . . which 
show that Inland employes are 
among the highest paid workers in 
the country, and that wages have 
advanced much more rapidly than 
living costs.” 

A documentary record of the evi 
dence presented to the WLB fact- 
finding panel in the Inland Steel 
case was made available to the pub- 
lic in a 200-page Book of Facts, 
published by the company last week. 

In this book, Inland declares that 
if WLB granted SWOC’s demand 
for a wage increase of 12‘ cents an 
hour a spiral of uncontrollable infla- 
tion would be started. It is estimated 
that the increase would add $160,- 
000,000 to the steel industry’s annual 
payroll. 

“If this wage increase is granted 
to wage-earners of these four steel 
companies (Inland, Bethlehem, 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube and 
Republic), an equal increase wil! 
have to be granted by all other stee! 
companies. These wage increases 
will then be a signal for increases in 
other industries throughout’ the 
country.” 

It estimated that a comparable 
increase would add to the payroll of 
Class I railroads $375,000,000 and 
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add $8,600,000,090 for employes in 
all industries covered by old-age and 
survivors’ insurance. The total would 
amount to more than $9,000,000,000. 

“The wage increase, as CIO sug- 
gested, would come directly out of 
war taxes. 

“In this situation, Inland would 
pay only $337,000 of the $3,000,000 
wage increase demanded of it. The 
$2,500,000 balance would come di- 
rectly from the United States Treas- 
ury. This condition would hold 
throughout the country... 

“A wage increase of such mag- 
nitude, would be highly inflation- 
ary. It would increase costs of pro- 
duction by some billions of dollars 
and force business to raise prices in 
order to cover costs. It would reduce 
by billions of dollars the war 
revenues of the government and 
would force additional inflationary 
borrowing. If these additional forces 
of inflation are let loose in the econ- 
omy it would be practically impos- 
sible to maintain price control. 

“The inflationary process is a 
continuous upward spiral. Higher 
prices caused by a general wage in- 
crease would mean a high cost of 
living and consequent additional de- 
mands for further wage increases. 

“There is a grave danger that 
those whose incomes are lowest, and 





perilously near the bare level of 
maintenance, may suffer dispropor- 
tionately if strategically located in- 
dividuals or strongly organized 
groups bear less than their equit- 
able share of the sacrifice.” 
Inland asserts that the cost of liv- 
ing since December, 1940, is still less 
for steelworkers than their increase 


- in hourly earnings obtained during 


1941, and asks the question of 
whether “war profits should be re- 
captured for the government or for 
the CIO.” 


Could Lay Case Before OPA 


“The entire success of present ex- 
cess tax schedules in recapturing 
war profits for the government is 
shown in Inland’s 1940 report,” it 
continues. “During 1941, a peak pro- 
duction year, Inland’s total sales 
were increased by $60,000,000 over 
1940, but its net profits were in- 
creased only $375,000 over 1940. 

“If in the opinion of the SWOC 
the profits of steel companies are 
too high, they could properly lay 
their case before the Office of Price 
Administration and ask that prices 
be reduced and the benefits there. 
from be expended by the govern- 
ment in purchasing steel for the war 
effort.” 

The book summarizes the history 
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Workers ‘“‘In Conference’”’ 





DOUGLAS Aircraft Co., Santa Monica. Calif.. captions this picture “Democracy at 

Work”. “Shown in regular routine conference at this company's plant is the War 

Production Drive committee of machinists, engineers. assembly line workers and 

executives.” it states. “Symbolic of the spirit and nature of this committee, seated 

at left center is Henry Guerin, factory manager. while looking over his boss’ right 

shoulder and joining in the discussion is Victor Ferris. youthful worker in the final 
assembly department.” 
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of the dispute, reviewing that Inland 
and the SWOC had negotiated a con- 
tract between September and late 
December, agreeing on almost all 
issues except those now before the 
board. 

In February this year this dispute 
and similar ones involving SWOC 
and the Republic Steel Corp., Youngs 
town Sheet & Tube Co., and the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., were referred 
to the board. Fact-finding panel 
hearings began March 3 and con- 
tinued almost through April. 

Publication came immediately fol- 
lowing conclusion of a drawn-out 
hearing before a fact-finding panel 
of three men named by the board. 
The panel now is preparing a sum- 
mary of the facts, after which the 
full board will hold hearings for dis- 
cussion of the issues. It has an- 
nounced that the coming hearings 
will be open to the public. 


Rejection of SWOC Demands 
“Serves Highest Public Interest” 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., is “convinced it is 
serving the highest public interest of 
the nation in time of war” by re- 
jecting demands of the Steel Work- 
ers Organizing Committee for closed 
shop, checkoff, and $1 a day wage 
increase. Company’s attitude was 
made known through a brief filed 
with the National War Labor 
Board. 


Brief maintains granting of the 
closed shop “would increase _in- 
dustrial strife, retard the nation’s 
efforts toward maximum production 
and would discriminate against 
soldiers when they return to seek 
employment.” 

The wage increase asked, the com- 
pany contends, would greatly ag- 
gravate the dangers of uncontrolled 
inflation and “would in effect con- 
stitute a raid” on the United States 
Treasury. It is estimated the loss to 
the government in corporate in 
come tax revenue would total $100,- 
000,000 a year for the steel industry 
alone. 


Employer Group Repudiates 
Davis Statement on Open Shop 


Repudiating the claim that an 
agreement had been reached on the 
“closed shop” issue by the Presi- 
dent’s December Conference on War- 
Time Labor Relations, Charles R. 
Hook, chairman of the (conference) 
employer group, and William P. 
Witherow, president, National Asso 
ciation of Manufacturers, last week 
issued individual statements deny- 
ing the accuracy of earlier allega- 
tions by William H. Davis, chair- 
man, War Labor Board: 

The statement by Mr. Hook, presi- 
dent, American Rolling Mill Co., was 
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agreed to and authorized by eight 
other employer members of the 
President’s Conference; namely, 
Lawrence D. Bell; W. Gibson Carey, 
Jr.; Donald Comer; Robert M. Gay- 
lord; Paul G. Hoffman; Reuben B. 
Robertson; Charles E. Wilson and 
Mr. Witherow. 

The only action of the employer 
members that could be interpreted 
as a pledge, the Hook statement 
maintained, was their “acceptance” 
of the President’s announcement 
that he would create a War Labor 
Board with jurisdiction over labor 


controversies in war industries. 

In the “acceptance,” however, it 
was emphasized that such a board 
should not have jurisdiction over 
closed shop disputes, and the state. 
ment cites the record to show that 
the employer members have held 
to this viewpoint consistently. 

Mr. Witherow’s statement de- 
clared that “all the charges are 
simply red herrings to divert atten- 
tion from the major issue—of 
whether the closed shop controversy 
must continue to impede the nation’s 
all-out war effort.” 


“Union Maintenance” Ordered by 8-4 
WLB Vote at Federal Shipbuilding 


Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., United States Steel Corp. sub- 
sidiary, has been directed by the Na- 
tional War Labor Board in an 8 to 4 
decision to grant a maintenance of 
membership clause to the CIO In- 
dustrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers. 


The directive order virtually reaf- 
firms an old National Defense Medi- 
ation Board recommendation, rejec- 
tion of which led to federal seizure 
of the yard last fall. 

In brief the order requires that all 
union members in good standing on 
the day the company signs a con- 
tract with the CIO, or workers who 
voluntarily join the union later, 
must remain in good standing for 
the duration of the contract. Union 
members who do not remain in good 
standing after the contract is signed 
will have the option of being dis- 
charged or of authorizing the com- 
pany to deduct from their wages 
“their financial obligations to the 
union” for the duration of the con- 
tract. 


Would Give Workers a Choice 


The dissenting opinion, written by 
the four employer members of the 
board, also favored a maintenance 
of membership clause, but only if 
the individual members had a clear 
option of accepting or rejecting such 
a condition in advance of its effec- 
tiveness. 

The minority said “we cannot sub- 
scribe to any national labor policy 
which compels an unwilling employ- 
er to force an unwilling employe 
either to join or remain a member of 
a labor union in order to play his 
part in winning this war.” 

The minority opinion recognized 
the policy-forming implications of 
the decision and refuted the conten- 
tion of the majority members that 
each case coming before the board 
would be decided on its individual 
mnerits. 

“It is plain that a decision in this 
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case is not one merely affecting the 
labor relations of this one company. 
Much has been said about each case 
being determined on its merits. Any 
practical person, and especially the 
members of this board, and those 
who served on the National Defense 
Mediation Board, know the fallacy 
of such statements . . . This pattern, 
of necessity, will have to be followed 
not only by this board but by con- 
ciliation and mediation § services 





throughout the country, and not 
only in shipbuilding industry but in 
all industries.” 

U. S. Steel officials withheld com- 
ment on whether or not the ship- 
building subsidiary would comply 
with the directive. The matter was 
discussed at last Tuesday’s directors’ 
meeting but no decision reached. 
Spokesmen said the problem was so 
“momentous” as to require more 
‘‘eiiberation. 


Two-Day Wage Sirike at 
Coke Plant Delays Steel 


Strike of about 200 employed at 
coke ovens in Bethlehem Steel Co.'s 
Cambria plant, Johnstown, Pa., last 
week was settled when the local 
union director and a labor consultant 
for War Production Board issued a 
joint statement that their demand 
for a wage advance of 12% cents 
an hour would be taken immediately 
to the War Labor Board. Their ab- 
sence for two days caused a short- 
age of coke oven gas and interfered 
with open-hearth steel production. 

Observers said it was the “most 
serious” strike in the steel indus- 
try since the country entered the 
war. It was “unauthorized” by 
union officials. Several smaller in- 
cidents involving wages occurred at 
other steel plants in the week 





Grand Slam for Ocean Honour, Faith and Hope 





MARITIME precedent was set in Tod Shipbuilding Corp.'s yard in South Portland. 
Me., recently when these three 10,000-ton ships were launched in rapid succession 


—"all out” in a few minutes time. 


They were welded. 


“A victorious symbol 


of arc welding achievement,” observed W. H. Hobart, vice president. Hobart Bros. 


Co., Troy. O., manufacturer of welding equipment. 


“Without question we can con- 


sider arc welding the most important ‘victory tool’ in maritime history” 















Strategic, Critical War Materials 
Listed; Supplies of Many Are Scarce 


WASHINGTON 


REPORT on strategic and critical 
materials essential to the war effort 
has been prepared by government 
agencies. In the following tabulation 
are listed the scarce materials, some 
of their essential war uses, and a 
statement of their availability, with 
recommendations pertaining to con- 
servation and substitution. 


Metals and Fuels 


ALUMINUM: For airplanes; motor 
vehicles; ships. Acute shortage exists. 


ANTIMONY: Storage battery plates; 
bearing metals; pigments; cable sheath- 
ings; lead cores for small arms ammuni- 
tion. Supply may become more criti- 
cal dependent upon imports. 

ASBESTOS: Brake linings; gaskets: in- 
sulating material; building material: fire 
suits; roving for electrical cable. Low 
iron content grades necessary for war 
purposes are imported and scarce; other 
grades available. 

BAUXITE: Manufacture of aluminum. 
Supply dependent on imports; severe con- 
servation in effect. 

BERYL ORES: Alloys for springs, bear- 
ings and nonsparking tools; ceramics; al- 
loy with copper improves strength (tests 
underway now). Uses might suddenly 
— important for airplane produc- 
on. 


BISMUTH: Used in the manufacture of 
fusible boiler, sprinkler and other safety 
plugs; low melting solders; tempering 
baths for small tools; 75 per cent used 
in pharmaceuticals; proof casting forging 
dies. 

BRASS: Ship construction; rotating 
bands; propellers and blades; cartridge 
belt links; cups and cartridge cases. 
Copper and zinc shortage. 

BRONZE: Bars; rods; castings. 
per, zinc and tin shortages. 

CADMIUM: Plating; bearings; substi- 
tute for tin in selder. Present deficiency 
might increase. 

CHROMIUM: Alloy in steel; armor 
plate; projectiles; rifie linings. Stock- 
pile adequate for short time only. Pro- 
duction inadequate but increasing. 


COBALT: Ceramics; as a catalyst; as 
a drier in varnish; and in electroplating; 
in tool steel as a hardener. 


COPPER: Projectiles, cartridge cases; 
motor vehicles; wire and electrical in- 
struments. Insufficient for defense needs; 
conservation essential. 


CORUNDUM ORE: Optical grinding; 
wheel grinding. Only source of supply 
is South Africa; substitutes unsatisfac- 
tory for fine lens grinding. 


CRYOLITE: Aluminum manufacture. 
Total supply from Greenland. 


DIAMONDS (Industrial): Used in cut- 
ting and truing tools; abrasives. De- 
pendent upon imports. 


GASOLINE (100 octane): Aviation 
fuel. Facilities inadequate for lend-lease 
and Army and Navy requirements. 


GRAPHITE: Lubricants; crucibles; dry 
batteries; paints. Further supply of im- 
ported grades (Ceylon and Madagascar) 
questionable; crucible grade must be con- 
served. 


JEWEL BEARINGS: Precision instru- 
ments. Dependent upon imports. Domestic 
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production inadequate. Scarcity exists. 

LEAD: Storage batteries; cable cover- 
ings; white and red lead; ammunition; 
paints. Deficiency imminent. 

MAGNESIUM: Scavenger and deoxidiz- 
er in casting nickel, copper, zinc and 
aluminum alloys; manufacture of mili- 
tary pyrotechnics; alloys for aircraft. 
Acute shortage. Additional capacity un- 
der construction. 


MANGANESE: Manufacture of steel. 
Dependent upon imports. 

MERCURY: Drugs and chemicals; 
electrical control instruments; used for 
the manufacture of mercury fulminate 
for detonators and primers; in silvering 
searchlight mirrors; in antifouling paint; 
manufacture of felt; paravene. Dependent 
upon domestic production and imports 
from Mexico’ Situation improving. 

MICA: Rubber manufacture (insula- 
tion); roofing materials; commutator seg- 
ments; armatures; airplane motor spark 
plugs and magnetos; radio condensers 
and radio tubes; heaters. Dependent up- 
on imports from Africa, India and Brazil. 
Supply situation growing serious. 

MOLYBDENUM: Production of ferro- 
alloys and special steels. Demand in- 
creasing rapidly; increased substitute for 
searce alloys. 

MONEL METAL: Sheet metal, cast- 
ings; shafting for pumps. A nickel cop- 
per alloy; acute shortage. 

NICKEL: Armor plate; armor-piercing 
projectiles; gun tubes and recoil mech- 
anism; ship fittings; electroplating; cor- 
rosion resisting alloys; high-strength 
alloys. Acute shortage; under strict al- 
location; drastic conservation and sub- 
stitution essential. 

OPTICAL GLASS: Rangefinders; fire 
control equipment; fleld glasses; cam- 
eras. Dependent upon increased produc- 
tion. 

PIG IRON: Used in steelmaking. In- 
adequate production facilities. 

PLATINUM GROUP METALS: Engine 
ignition systems; in primers and detona- 
tors (fuse wire); plating for searchlights; 
radio frequency control. Supply adequate 
for time being. 

QUARTZ: Radio frequency control. De- 
pendent upon imports from Brazil; con- 
servation necessaTy. 

RUTILE: Dioxide of titanium used in 
ceramics; welding rod coating; as alloy 
in iron and steel. In event of shortage, 
substitutes are available. 

STEEL: Ship construction. 
of vital types and shapes. 


STEEL SCRAP: Used in steelmaking. 
Supplies inadequate; scarcity growing. 


TIN: Tin plate; solder; bearing ma- 
terial; in making bronze. Supply almost 
wholly from stockpile; conservation and 
substitution essential. 


TUNGSTEN: Tool steel; electrical fila- 
ments; bullet alloy. Sources of supply 
uncertain; a deficiency exists; substitu- 
tion essential. 


VANADIUM: Alloy steels; chemical 
manufacture; glass manufacture. Acute 
shortage; essential in tool steel: Not 
enough for 1942; drastic substitution 
needed. 


ZINC: Galvanizing; paints; bronze and 
brass; dia castings. Scarce; must be 
reserved for defense needs. 


Animal, Vegetable Section 


PALM OIL: Tin plating: soap manu- 
facture; vegetable shortening. Depend- 
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ent upon imports from West Africa. 

RUBBER: Tires and tubes; insulating 
material; shoes and boots; bearings; gas, 
oil and water hose. Supply critical; fa- 
cilities for substitutes inadequate; more 
drastic conservation and substitution es- 
sential. , 

SILK: Powder bags; parachutes; mili- 
tary clothing. All stocks frozen for 
defense only. 

SISAL: Cordage; binder for crops. A 
substitute for Manila fiber available but 
may become scarce. 


SPERM OIL: Lubrication; used to 
break in new motors; hot running tor- 
pedoes; gyro oil. General curtailment 
in the fishing industry; supplies adequate 
for defense only. 


AMMONIA: Manufacture of nitric acid, 
which is necessary for the manufacture 
of almost all explosives. Insufficient 
production capacity. 


ANIMAL OILS: Sperm oil, neatsfoot 
oil, fish oils, used as lubricants of special 
nature and as sources of vitamins. For- 
eign sources are cut off in part. 


CHLORINE: Manufacture of chlori- 
nated solvents, bleaching powder, syn- 
tnetic phenol, germicide. Insufficient 
production capacity. 


COTTON LINTERS: Smokeless powder 
(nitrocellulose explosives); lacquers; 
rayons; plastics; surgical dressings. Sup- 
ply insufficient; substitutes being con- 
sidered. 


CRESOL: Manufacture of rubber sub- 
stitutes, plastics, tricresyl phosphate, dis- 
infectants; stripping compounds. Insuf- 
ficient production capacity; employ sub- 
stitutes where possible. 


DRYING OILS: Tung oil, castor oil, 
oiticica oil, linseed oil, all used in paints, 
Foreign sources in part cut off. 


Chemical Section 


EXPLOSIVES: Trinitroluene, smoke- 
less powder, ammonium picrate, tetryl. 
Insufficient production capacity and 
shortage of raw materials (ammonia 
toluene phenol). 


GLYCERIN: Explosives, alkyd resins, 
medicinals. Insufficient production ca- 
pacity and shortage of raw materials. 


GLYCERIN BEARING OILS: Palm oil, 
palm kernel oil, cocoanut oil, babassu 
oil, all used in the manufacture of soap 
and glycerin. Foreign sources are cut 
off in part. 


METHANOL: Manufacture of formal- 
dehyde used in plastics; denaturant for 


ethyl alcohol. Insufficient production 
capacity. 
OXYGEN: Welding and cutting: 


breathing apparatus. Insufficient pro- 


duction capacity. 


PHENOL: Manufacture of explosives, 
plastics and disinfectants. Insufficient 
production capacity; conserve where pos- 
sible. 


POLYISOBUTYLENE: Insulation for 
radar coaxial cable; additive for lubri- 
eants. Insufficient production. capacity; 
use substitutes where possible. 


SULPHURIC ACID: Explosives; manu- 
facture of steel; intermediate for numer- 
ous other chemicals. Insufficient pro- 
duction capacity. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBERS: Neoprene; 
buna S; polyvinyl chloride; butyl rubber. 
Insufficient production capacity until 
1943. 


“TOLUENE: Manufacture of TNT as a 
solvent; use as diluent prohibited. In- 
sufficient production capacity; substitute 
where possible. 


TRICRESYL PHOSPHATE: Plasticizer 
for polyvinyl chloride. Insufficient pro- 
duction capacity and shortage of raw 
materials. 
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The BUSINESS TREND 











Index of Activity 


Steady at 130 Level 


INDUSTRIAL activity in the iron, steel and metal- 
working industries, as measured by STEEL’s index, re- 
corded little change throughout the first four months 
this year. The indicated average of the weekly index 
figure for April is 129.5, compared with 128.6 for 
March. In February and January the averages were 
129.6 and 131.3, respectively. 

In the week ended April 25 the index edged slight- 
ly upward to 129.6. This is a gain of 0.2 point over 
the preceding week’s figure and compares with 126.5 
registered in the like period a year ago. 

While restrictions on output of civilian goods are 





becoming more numerous and severe, production of 
was materials more than offsets the decline in output 
by these industries supplying civilian needs. The ex- 
tent of the progress made during the past year in 
increasing the overall industrial output is illustrated 
by the Federal Reserve Board’s index which takes 
into account production of military goods. This in- 
dex during the first quarter this year averaged 20 
per cent above the same 1941 period. 

Further substantial increase in production of war 
goods is indicated over the coming months. 

Despite anticipated additional curtailment in out- 
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THE BUSINESS TREND—Continued 


put of consumer goods the overall industrial produc- 
tion is expected to reach a new high during the latter 
half of this year. 

In an effort to ease the tight supply situation in 
sume lines, a careful survey of orders and inventories 
is being undertaken by the government. Scarcity 
of materials has forced substitution even in some 
essential war products. 

Rapidly increasing demand for all types of labor 





Where Business Stands 


Monthly Averages 1941 = 100 
Steel Ingot Output ........... 104.9 102.6 101.1 
Finished Steel Shipments ..... 104.5 94.3 100.9 
Freight Carloadings .......... 97.5 96.0 94.1 
Freight Car Awards .......... 198.1 40.3 283.9 
Structural Steel Bookings 98.5 86.4 90.7 
Building Construction ........ 122.0 86.6 95.9 





tends to émphasize the scarcity of trained workers. 
Shortages of labor and materials continue to prevent 
the lengthening of the work week in certain war 


plants. Layoffs in those lines affected by WPB lim- 
itation orders, are easing the labor problem in some 
war plants. 

Deliveries have not improved appreciably. On some 
products incoming orders—even though limited to top 
A ratings—continue to exceed shipments. The ac- 
celerated rate at which our economy is being con- 
verted to the war effort makes it more difficult to 
foresee where materials may be secured, and the 
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tendency is to take whatever is available. 

Production of steel ingots and castings climbed to 
a new peak on a tonnage basis during March, 7,392,- 
911 net tons. Output for the first quarter was nearly 
4 per cent more than during comparable 1941 period. 
However, production for the first three months this 
year was approximately 800,000 tons below rated ca- 
pacity; due chiefly to inability to obtain full require- 
ments of raw materials, principally scrap. Despite 
the shorter month steel production during April is 
expected to closely match the output recorded in the 
preceding month. 


The Barometer of Business 


Financial Indicators 


Mar., 1942 Feb., 1942 Mar., 1941 
30 Industrial Stocks* 101.62 107.28 122.52 
20 Rail Stocks*.. 26.09 27.85 28.03 
15 Utilities* ..... 12.15 13.83 19.56 
Cost of Living? (U. Ss. Dept. 
of Labor Index) 112.6 111.9 100.8 
Average Price of all listed 
bonds (N. Y. S. E.). $95.97 $95.13 $93.73 
Bank Clear’gs daily av- 
erage (000 omitted) $1,161,204 $1,189,233 $1,067,672 
Commercial Paper, interest 
rate (4-6 months). ; 0.56 0.56 0.56 
Com’! loans (000 omitted) t $11,394 $11,374 $9,798 
Federal Reserve ratio (per 
cent) es ke oe.e rae 90.9 0.6 91.2 
Capital flotations (000 
omitted) 
New Capital $103,551 $122.021 $182,750 
Refunding 5% $87,597 $56,508 $223,386 
Federal gross debt. (mil, 
cf 8 ee VE $62,419 $62,381 $47,176 
Railroad earningst $66,486,021 $68,966,384 $58,135,957 
Stock sales, New York 
Stock Exchange 8,587,828 7,925,761 10,124,024 


*Dow Jones series. 
tLeading member banks Federal Reserve System. 
tFebruary, January and February, respectively. 


Commodity Prices 


Mar., 1942 Feb., 1942 Mar., 1941 
STEEL'S composite finished 


steel price average..... $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
U. 8S. Bureau of Labor's in- 

Se dele bh os Sab cdee ees ere 97.6 96.7 81.5 
Wheat, cash (bushel).... $1.25 $1.293 $0.95 
Corn, cash (bushel). $0.996 $0.98 $0.755 





Car loadings (weekly av) 


Industrial Indicators 


Mar., 1942 Feb., 1942 Mar., 1941 
Iron and Steel Scrap con- 
sumption (tons)? 4,276,000 4,590,000 4,172,000 
Gear Sales Index es Ne 455 353 288 
Foundry equipment new or- 
der index Be ake 1122.3 567.9 315.2 
Finished steel shipments 
(Net tons) 0 atte 1,780,938 1,616,587 1,720,366 
Ingot output (average 
weekly; net tons)...... 1,668,829 1,630,264 1,608,127 


Dodge bldg. awards in 37 
states ($ Valuation) . $610,799,000 $433,557,000 $479,903,000 


Fabricated structural steel 


shipments (Tons) 184,715 162,007 170,161 
Steel castings or (Net 
a Pa , 179,880 150,551 105,125 
Coal output, tons 47,400,000 43,840,000 48,250,000 
Business failures; number?t 916 962 1,129 
Business failures; liabili- 
Grin >< cwniene 666 6 badbed $70,000 $81,000 $104,000 
U. S. Dept. of Labor (90 in- 
dustries, factory): 
Av. wkly. hrs. per workert 42.2 415 40.0 
Av. weekly earningst. $35.76 $35.15 $28.56 
Cement production, bbls... 12,733,000 10,787,000 10,596,000 
Cotton consumption, bales 966,631 893,745 854,767 
Freight car awards ..... 20,058 4,080 28,741 
792,860 780,692 765,596 


tFebruary, January and February, respectively. 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































 CTEFI INGOT QDEDATICNIC 
120 STEEL 
(Per Cent) 
Week ended 1942 1941 1940 1939 Wo hd 
April 25 85 260 615 490 j . 100 
April 18 835 %80 615 505 ss 9 ‘ < NO ee < 
April 11... 985 980 610 515 S 90 \ al Pree GF a 90 
April 4.... 980 980 615 535 | 1041 | «7 hI yY } 
Mar. 28.... 975 99.5 610 545 < s0k— fh f\¥_ 4 80 
Mar. 21.... 9.5 999.5 625 55.5 4 7 1940| 
Mar. 14.... 9.5 925 625 565 5 70 . ‘ j 170 5 
Mar. 7..... 965 9975 635 565 a 7 4 
Feb. 28.... 96.0 965 655 560 = a et =J/ 
Feb. 21.... 96.0t 945 67.0 55.0 a 60 = , 60 
Feb. 14.... 970 95 69.0 55.0 ~~ 1 > aw £/| 1939 
Feb. 7.... 9.0 970 710 540 oi 5O}"= SJ f- 50 & 
Jan. 31.... 970 97.0 765 53.0 Vv 
Jan. 24.... 970 9%5 815 515 40 40 
Jan. 17.... 9.0 245 85 515 
_ fe — 7 0 
tSince Feb. 21 rate is based on new 30 rere 4 
capacity figures as of Dec. 31 !ast. ‘e) biti Pee eee eee ee eee eee Cee eee eee eee ee eee! Lily 
JAN. | FEB. | MAR) APR | MAY JUNE WULY PT.| OCT. | NOV | DEC} 
TTITTTTTT 111] 11 
00 ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT TTTT]TIT] 111 
3550 CTRIC 3550 Electric Power Output 
a “I — (Million KWH) 
3400 |—-f rimt 3400 Week ended 1942 1941 1940 1939 
3350 ws 3350 April 25 3,299 2,926 2,499 2,244 
3300 aU Tt 3300 April 18 3,308 2,874 2,529 2,265 
,. 3250 % i — 3250 April 11 8,321 2,882 2,530 2,235 
+ 3200 aed © | 3200 April 4 3,349 2,988 2,494 2,244 
Z 3150 a 3150 Mar. 28 . 8346 2,956 2,524 2,272 
9 3100 t 3100 Mar. 21 3,357 2,964 2,508 2,258 
= 3050 a 3050 Mar. 14 3,357 2,965 2,550 2,276 
3000 | —~. A . 3000 Mar. 7 3,392 2,987 2,553 2,285 
5 2980 | Piet ad | oe pane, Feb, 28 8,410 2,982 2,568 2,294 
® 2900 / IN gf 5 2200 2 Feb. 21.. 3,424 2,968 2,547 2,269 
6 sol io4i| a0 Feb. 14 3,422 2.959 2565 2,297 
4 2800 |! 2800 Feb. 7 3,475 2,973 2,616 2,315 
= 7500 j n =] Jan. 31 2,468 2,978 2633 2,327 
7100 = 30 Jan. 24 3,440 2,980 2,661 2,340 
988 7700 Jan. 17 3,450 2,996 2,674 2,342 
— STEEL COMPILED BY EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 2650 Jan. 10 3,473 2,985 2,688 2,329 
ote Litt ET NE fee 
J AN.| FEB) MAR] APR) MAY [JUNE |JULY| AUG.| SEPT) OCT. DEC. 
hs Oe TT J bh 
Auto Production 1400} roms Te: ERE | 41400 
AUTOMOBILE ION 
(1000 Units) 1300 Bs Ah. , ~ PROD UC 41300 
Week ended 1942 1941 1940 1939 1200 +~—~ |__| — 1200 
April 25... 219 1082 1014 866 —— 
April 18... 21.7 99.9 1037 90.3 1100 Z 1100 
April 11 23.0 993 1019 88.1 1000 |- t Ps, i000 2 
April 4.. 223 1163 101.7 87.0 J Y * = 
Mar. 28.... 289 1242 1034 96.0 © 900 ee CHT Yt i 900 
Mar. 21.. 28.9 1238 103.4 89.4 Se “=, of1__5 
Mar. 14.... 306 1316 105.7 9867 © 800 a oe. \ 8005 
Mar. 7..... 245 1259 1036 841 © 100 1h —1-—F , 4700 8 
Feb. 28.... 30.1 1266 1009 78.7 # 600 4 a I . : 
Feb. 21.... 25.7 129.2 1027 175.7 5 ’ ; ‘ 600 
Feb. 14.... 298 1275 95.1 79.9 5 500 =e / ‘ 500 
Feb. 7.... 37.1 127.7 960 845 an . : = 
Jan. 31.... 733 1244 1012 79.4 400 We <} 4400 
Jan. 24.... 799 1219 1064 892 300 Oe Ws %-% 1200 
Jan. 17.... 75.0 1240 1085 90.2 
snigeniamhenail 200 a ae ~] -— 4 200 
tCanadian trucks and automobiles and eee Jae? SY 
United States trucks, since Feb. 21. 100 ere ——100 
a. ra) Litt iiiliiiiiiriiirila 
AUG. | SEPT) OCT | NOV/| DEC 
tiie tTirryperte TEPPER Pre rpP rr ery ree Tite tit Tie Freight Car I adings 
1400 (1000 Cars) 
1300 Week ended 1942 1941 1940 1939 
April 25 855t 722 645 586 
1200 April 18 847 709 628 559 
April 11..... 814 680 619 S48 
Noo April 4.. 829 683 603 535 
0 Mar. 28...... 805 792 628 604 
1000. Mar. 21...... 797 769 620 605 
Mar. 14...... 799 «=O 759's«dGS19s—i“‘éK SS 
900 Mar, 7...... Tl 742 Gal Se2 
‘ Feb. 28.... 781 757 634 599 
800 Feb. 21.... 775 678 S38 S61 
Feb, 14...... 783 721 608 580 
700 Feb. 7...... 784 710 627 580 
Jan. 31...... 816 714 657 577 
600 Jan. 24...... 818 711 649 SO 
500 Jan. 17 811 703 646 580 
400 tPreliminary. 
8] 
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ing” is inseparably associated 

with modern machines and the 
men who maintain them, Even in 
normal times the effective effort of 
the great majority of industrial 
workmen depends upon the skill 
and training of this group of me- 
chanics, for theirs is the heavy 
task of keeping machines operating 
at maximum efficiency and of re- 
pairing and maintaining them un- 
der pressure of limited time and 
perhaps lack of needed repair parts. 
Thus in the battle for production, 
these men are extremely important. 
Too with our greatly expanded war 
production, many new maintenance 
men must be made available, since 
continuous 24-hour operation of ma- 
chines means that proper mainte- 
nance is now more important than 
ever. 

As important as this army of me- 
chanics is to the well-being of our 
industries, it is significant that the 
training of maintenance men is 
often left out of formal factory 
training programs. There may be 
several reasons, but perhaps the 
primary ones are: First, mainte- 
nance work is often considered to 
be nonproductive as contrasted with 
direct production work of machin- 
ists, arc welders, flame cutters and 
similar production workers. In ac- 
counting, the cost of maintenance 
is usually classed as overhead ex- 
pense and as such may sometimes 
be under-estimated in importance 
and in actual cost. 

Second, maintenance crews usu- 
ally are smaller numerically than 
the total production force of ma- 
chinists, welders and other groups 
of skilled craftsmen. But the fact 
is sometimes overlooked that they 
are often more numerous as a group 
than many specialized groups in 
the plant—-for example, specialized 
heat treaters or tool-and-<die makers. 

Third, there seem to have been 
no formal, practical textbooks avail- 
able to cover the day-to-day work 
of maintenance mechanics in either 
the electrical or the mechanical 
field. There are many books on al- 
lied subjects, or on_ specialized 
phases of the work which they do, 
but in most cases they are theore- 
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A Practical and Efficient Program fer ... . 


TRAINING MAINTENANCE], 


By WALTER J. BROOKING 
Director of 
Plant Education 
R. G. LeTourneau Inc 
Peoria, Ill. 


tical, and in no case apparently is 
there what might be termed an ele- 
mentary, general textbook covering 
the fundamental things which main.- 
tenance men need from day to day. 

Fourth, recognized apprentice 
training systems, such as are fol- 
lowed for machinists and other pro- 
duction workmen, seem to be few 
and far between if they exist at all 
for maintenance mechanics, 

Fifth, and perhaps most import- 
ant, a large majority of the men in 
mechanical and electrical mainte- 
nance crews are men gifted with 
aptitude for mechanical things, and 
whose psychological makeup seems 
to be one of learning by actual do- 
ing, rather than learning from read- 
ing written textbook material. 

Present Training Methods—Their 
Defense and Their Weakness: How, 
then, are maintenance men usually 
trained? Their training most often 
consists of the accumulation of ex- 
perience by contact with machines 
and with other mechanics on the 
job. A well-trained general main- 
tenance mechanic is a very import- 
ant part of any industrial plant’s 
personnel. His training is usually 
specific for that plant in that he 
knows the special arrangement of 
machines and special types of ma- 
chines in that plant and is acquaint- 
ed with the general layout and func- 
tion of its machinery. The process 
of educating such a man must, of 
necessity, be accomplished at least 
partly on the job in that particu- 
lar plant. 

He usually starts as a mainte- 
nance mechanic where he works 
with other men in the installation 
of new machinery, the repair of 
old machinery, or the servicing of 
machinery in use in the plant. A 
part of what he learns is by explora- 
tion—tearing down a machine and 
finding out for himself the details 
of its mechanical functions. He 
thus becomes acquainted with that 
machine and adds to his general 








knowledge of mechanical principles 
as well as his specific knowledge of 
the machine upon which he is 
working. By working as a helper 
with more experienced craftsmen, 
he also “picks up” and. correlates 
other mechanical principles which 
contribute to his background of ex- 
perience. 

Such a man may, after some ex- 
perience as maintenance mechanic, 
take correspondence or night school 
courses in such related subjects as 
gasoline engines, diesel engines, 
theoretical mechanics, electrical en- 
gineering, and the like. He may also 
contribute to his knowledge consid- 
erably by reading various trade and 
technical magazines which come to 
the department or to which he may 
subscribe. 

By far the most important source 
of learning for the average work- 
man in the mechanical or electrical 
maintenance department seems to 
be from manual contact with the 
machines involved. 

This “chance-experience” form of 
training, effective as it may be over 
a period of time, is expensive and 
has some serious shortcomings. In 
the first place, it is a slow process. 
Frequently maintenance supervisors 
who are themselves somewhat spe- 
cialized craftsmen in several lines 
of mechanics in a particular plant 
would rather do a job of repairing 
on certain machines themselves 
than to take the time to do it with 
some learning workman. If he does 
it himself he does not take the 
chance of having an inexperienced 
workman explore his way through 
that particular machine and per- 
haps overlook some important de- 
tail which would cause that machine 
to require service much sooner than 
it should normally. 

This attitude is not entirely un- 
defensible because the maintenance 
supervisor must know that repair 
jobs are done properly and, in the 
interest of economy, as quickly as 
possible. 

Another factor which tends to 
make this type of training slow 
and somewhat expensive is the fact 
that even when a young or inex- 
perienced maintenance helper is 
working with another craftsman, 
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the main objective is to complete 
the job at hand in the shortest time re 
possible. This means the older ? + 
skilled craftsman seldom feels jus- 
tified in taking the time to explain | 
even the more important phases of 
that particular job to the helper. 

The helper, on the other hand, \ 
may be reluctant to bother the 
older, more skilled mechanic by 
asking questions—perhaps because 
he is over conscious of how little 
he knows and does not want to ap- 
pear ignorant before the more ex- 





perienced man. Or perhaps he does — 5 

not feel that it is appropriate to ‘e y 

take the time and attention of the . 

skilled workman. $ 
A New and More Effective Train- . b> ~ 


ing Program: In an effort to over- 
come some of the weaknesses of 
the ordinary method of training 
shop maintenance mechanics, and 
to supplement the experience of the 
men in their daily shop work, a 
strictly practical shop course of 
training for shop maintenance me- 
chanics and electricians has been 
set up and is in practice in the R. G. re. 
LeTourneau factory at Peoria, III. we ' 
This company manufactures heavy a“ 
earthmoving equipment and em- 
ploys about 2000 workmen, about 
100 of whom work in the mechani- : 

(Please turn to Page 94) 
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Fig. 1—Part of the maintenance class 

learning the inside facts about pneu- 

matic wrenches, grinders, hammers 

and other air-operated tools. Each 

man does some part of the taking 

apart and re-assembling. Questions 
are welcomed and answered by the \ 

leader, a specialist (from the crew) > , : b 

, « “ i 
on air-driven tools ‘ o 
= 5 Ps i} 





are explained to the maintenance class 

while in operation. Then they are 

taken apart and studied in detail when 

one of the three sets can be spared 

from service for the 3-hour period re- 
quired 


i & ; , .” » 
Fig. 3—Here the electrical motor wind- oe ’ . . . 
ing specialist in the electrical division ~ 


explains and demonstrates important 
points about electric motors—their — 
windings, connections, major parts, 
facts about their operation and main- a> 
tenance : 
Wie 


Fig. 2—These motor-generator sets ee ; . 
| = << 
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This is the story of an American industrial firm faced with the loss 
of one-half or more of its markets—and what that firm is doing 
about it in order to keep its factories operating and its organiza- 


tion intact. 


AS THE world crisis loomed 
steadily larger in the spring and 
summer months of 1941, it became 
more and more apparent to the ex- 
ecutives of Lyon Metal Products 
Inc., Aurora, Ill, that every indus- 
trial organization of America 
should accept its share of the bur- 
den of national defense. It was ob- 
vious that this problem of turning 
America’s industrial plants into an 
arsenal for defense should not and 
could not be the sole responsibility 
of the government. They realized 
that their company not only should 
be ready to accept war business but 
had to seek defense contracts if its 
doors were to remain open. 

This corporation has factories at 
Aurora and Chicago Heights, IIL, 
and warehouses and district offices 
at strategic points from coast to 
coast—with approximately 400,000 
square feet of manufacturing space 
and a payroll of over 2000 employes. 
It was evident that unless these fa- 


Here is the outline of a conversion program that works 





cilities could be converted to war 
production, a difficult time was in 
store, for early in 1941 the man- 
agement realized that it was in dan- 
ger of losing about 50 per cent of 
its business with the disappearance 
of markets for store fixtures for re- 
tail and chain accounts; steel furni- 
ture for homes, business and insti- 
tutional markets; automotive equip- 
ment for car dealers and service 
shops; institutional equipment for 
schools, hotels, hospitals, etc.; and 
miscellaneous products for other 
nondefense markets. It was also 
recognized that sheet metal fabrica- 
tion would not be in as great de- 
mand for the manufacture of war 
products as forgings, steel castings, 
screw machine products and highly 
machined items. Proof that these 
apprehensions were well grounded 
is the fact that the company was ac- 
tually face to face with this very 
problem before the close of 1941. 
Prime Contracts: As the first step 


Fig 
to go after prime war contracts from every 
government agency which 
purchaser of 
sketch shows how Lyon organizes 


How One Company Is Successfully T A S k [ 


toward solving these problems, it 
was realized that prime contracts 
had to be secured. To this end, 
every governmental agency was an- 
alyzed to determine mandatory fu- 
ture contacts by Lyon field repre- 
sentatives. These latter obtained 
and recorded the following specific 
information on each agency: 


1—Its requirements—present and 
future. 

2—What it develops, designs, 
and/or specifies — whether or not 
purchased at that point. 

3—Names and titles of purchas- 
ing and procurement officials. 

4—Buying for national use (re- 
distributing to other areas). 

5—-Buying for local use. 

This information is constantly be- 
ing revised for each of these points 
of contact. 

The company set a “must” policy 
requiring all field representatives 
to contact regularly each of these 
governmental offices in their terri- 
tories. Field representatives report 
the results of each call to their dis- 
trict manager, who in turn makes a 
consolidated report to the general 
offices each month. The district 
manager is required to accompany 
the field representative personally 
on specified monthly calls to a pre- 
determined list of the more impor- 
tant governmental agencies in his 
district. See diagram, Fig. 1. 

Subcontract Inquiries: The com- 
pany’s second major step was to de- 
velop a plan which would produce 
the maximum of defense inquiries 


l—First step in getting war work is 


is a possible 
This 
these 


items you can make 


contacts 


Fig. 2—Second step in getting war work 
is to go after subcontracts from industrial 
plants with war orders. 
trates the effective method Lyon worked out 
for contacting these many possible sources 


This diagram illus- 


of war business 
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from private industries. This called 
for co-ordination of field contacts, 
magazine advertising, and direct 
mail promotion—all aimed at ob- 
taining war subcontracts. 

The company recognized the prob- 
lem of turning a sales organization 
of specialists into an imaginative 
group of salesmen who would look 
behind every war factory door in 
the search for special products. An 
educational program was carried on 
through sales meetings at which 
the theme “Use Your Imagination— 
Throw Away Your Slide Rule and 
‘Climb Into the Tank’ ” was drama- 
tized by professional actors. 

The following procedure for ob- 
taining subcontracts was developed 
(see diagram Fig. 2): 

1—Field representatives concen- 
trate on industries engaged in de- 
fense work. Personal calls by these 
men are directed by district man- 
agers. The inquiries are reported 
to the general offices in routine 
manner. All names and titles, par- 
ticularly of industrial officials re- 
sponsible for subcontracting, are 
passed along to the sales promotion 
department for direct-mail treat- 
ment. 

2—The present, consistent nation- 
al magazine advertising was started 
in August 1941 on the single sub- 
ject of Lyon’s ability to fabricate 
production-run sheet metal prod- 
ucts, parts and subassemblies in 
gages from No. 10 to No. 24. The 
schedule includes 17 selected busi- 
ness publications. 

3—The company simultaneously 
launched an extensive direct-mail 
promotion plan to industries. It 
subscribed to several services which 
offered complete information on 
who received prime contracts. In- 
dustries known to be heavily en- 
gaged in defense work were partic- 
ularly followed for subcontract pos- 
sibilities. All names secured, plus 
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other pertinent information, were 
sent to the territory representatives 
for follow-up. 

4—A special publication, Crafts- 
men in National Defense, was pre- 
pared by the company’s sales promo- 
tion department. This booklet tells, 
with brief copy and pictures, the 
complete story of Lyon’s facilities 
for handling subcontracts. For the 
widest possible distribution, this 
booklet was and still is featured in 
both magazine and direct-mail ad- 
vertising. Wide publicity has been 
given to this book in the trade press 
because it is a new type of promo- 
tional data. Thousands of requests 
were received for the publication, 
and requests continue to arrive in 
the daily mail. 

5—One of the quickest ways to get 
a prime contractor’s interest in a 
company’s plant facilities and its 
ability to handle a subcontract was 
found to be pointing out how to 
break a bottleneck. Lyon seeks this 
information in three ways: First, 
by promotional mailings to and di- 
rect calls on all branch offices of the 
War Production Board, asking for 
information on local prime contract- 
ing bottlenecks; second, by promo- 
tional mailings to and direct calls 
on all large industrial concerns, 
whether or not Lyon knows they 
have prime contracts, asking if they 
are having slow-ups connected with 
sheet metal fabricating; third, by 
personally interviewing all Lyon 
suppliers on their prime contract ac- 
tivities and subcontract possibilities. 
The interviewing is done by the Ly- 
on purchasing department, which 
submits this information to the sales 
department on a form provided for 
that purpose. The plan outlined in 
the first two steps results in inquir- 
ies for both prime contracts and 
subcontracts. 

The Requirements: In order to 
sift all inquiries carefully and turn 
as many as possible into actual re- 
quirements—the third step in the 
master plan—it is necesasry to ob- 
tain complete information. Field 
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representatives are charged with es- 


tablishing all pertinent facts. Cus- 
tomer drawings and specifications 
must be secured. In every case the 
field representative is required to 
send in rough drawings. The infor- 
mation secured is forwarded through 
the district office to the general of- 
fices, where a careful plan of oper- 
ation assures a thorough and prompt 
handling of every case. 

Co-ordinated Action: Due to the 
nature and quantity of war product 
inquiries reported by the field rep- 
resentatives and in turn by the dis- 
trict office, regular routines of han- 
dling at the general offices were 
found to be inadequate. To arrive 
at 100 per cent co-ordination—the 
fourth step in the plan—and expe- 
dite the handling of these inquiries 
to the maximum, the company set 
up its own “war production board” 
and called it the “special defense 
products committee.” 

The personne! of this committee is 
made up of junior executives repre- 
senting all major departments in- 
volved in the problem, including de- 
sign, sales engineering, engineering 
and production. A cost estimator 
as well as purchasing and financial 
advisors are called in when neces- 
sary. Heading the committee is a 
chairman who has had extensive 
overall company experience. See 
diagram, Fig. 3. 

The committee meets every day at 
the same hour. All special defense 
products inquiries are given imme- 
diate attention. Attendance is re- 
quired of all members of the com- 
mittee. In case of enforced absence, 
an alternate must attend. Repre- 
sentation on this committee takes 
precedence over all other responst- 
bilities. 

The committee determines by ma- 
jority vote which of the special prod- 
ucts should be estimated and which 
rejected. The decision is made after 
checking each requirement against 
the following points: 

1—What new or untried processes 
and equipment are involved? 





SUB-CONTRACT 
INQUIRIES 


To General Offices 
Through Regular Routine 





General Offices 


® 


2—-What unusual development and 
design problems are involved? 

3—-What major engineering prob- 
lems are presented? 

4—What problems are presented 
as to sources of necessary raw mate- 
rials? 

5—-What are the delivery sched- 
ules of raw materials? 

6—How much expense can log- 
ically be incurred in connection with 
new tools and dies in view of the 
potential volume? 

7—What about availabilityof plant 
capacity at the time that this prod- 
uct must be manufactured? 

8—Which of the company’s fac- 
tories can manufacture this product 
to the best advantage? 

9—-What is the estimated rate of 
production? 

10—What should be subcontract- 
ed in view of available equipment 
and to speed deliveries? 

11—Would any potential bottle- 
necks result in the company’s plants 
because of specific commitments of 
other contracts? 

Each committee member is re- 
sponsible to the chairman for all 
necessary data for his respective 
department and for keeping his se- 
nior executive informed on major 
developments. The chairman re- 
ports to the senior sales executive 
because it is the sales department’s 
responsibility to obtain the inquiry, 
quote, and follow to conclusion. 

If, when assembling necessary in- 
formation on war contracts, the 
committee runs into a _ personnel 
bottleneck any place in the organi- 
zation, it immediately recommends 
increased personnel, usually by re- 
questing temporary transfers from 
one department to another. 

When a requirement must be 


turned down, the committee is care- 
ful to list all facts justifying its de- 
cision. This information is passed 
on to the prospect, whether a pri- 
vate industry or governmental 
agency, through established sales 
channels. That is done to keep the 
door open for future special in- 
quiries from the same source. 
When the committee approves a 
special requirement to be estimated 
and quoted, the work is put into 
regular channels of company op- 
eration. This permits the committee 
to continue on new assignments. 
The chairman, however, records and 
follows each special requirement un- 
til the price has been established. 
Pricing Contracts: Because every 
prime contract and subcontract pre- 
sents a new pricing problem, the 
company considers this important 
job with extreme care. It is a man- 
ufacturer’s patriotic duty to price 
closely, but consideration should be 
given to the following points: 
1—Potential overhead labor cost 
to speed production. 
2—Indirect labor cost to handle 
increased volume. 


3—The possibility of increased 
labor and material costs during the 
life of the contract. 


4—The cost of re-arranging pro- 
duction lines per contract. 


5—Relatively higher cost on any 
pilot shipments. 


6—Special crating or packing ex- 
pense—sometimes overlooked. 

Whenever possible, every con- 
sideration should be given to spread- 
ing the original cost of plant layout, 
tools, dies and equipment over fu- 
ture business of a similar nature. 

Sources of Supplies: Many prime 


Fig. 3—For co-ordinated and quick ac- 

iion at its own headquarters, Lyon set 

up its own “War Production Board”, 

members of which are indicated here 

by the labels. This committee meets 

daily at the same hour, attendance 
is mandatory 








contracts and subcontracts call for 
raw materials not commonly used 
by the company. One of the big 
problems is to find sources of such 
materials quickly. By being repre- 
sented on the special defense prod- 
ucts committee, the purchasing de- 
partment can get busy on this 
problem as soon as the job is ~-ac- 
cepted for figuring. 

To supplement the company’s 
tool-and-die shops, a large list of 
tool and die shops in neighboring 
cities is contacted every 60 days. 
The information obtained gives the 
committee an up-to-date list of avail- 
able tool-and-die production capacity. 
If necessary to expedite delivery, 
tool-and-die contracts are distributed 
to more than one shop. 

Another problem is getting new 
types of machines. In order to util- 
ize available equipment and there- 
by get into production sooner, used 
equipment possibilities are always 
considered. The committee obtained 
a national list of used machinery 
dealers. Letters of inquiry are sent 
to this list, and many of the firms 
are called on by Lyon representa- 
tives. Additional steps in the search 
for machinery include magazine ad- 
vertising by Lyon, checking “used 
machinery” want ads from selected 
cities, and securing information 
through news clipping services. As 
a result of these contacts, the com- 
pany is usually able to obtain the 
machinery required. 

Lyon Metal Products made most 
of this plan effective early in 1941 
and is at present religiously follow- 
ing it. The plan as outlined is natur- 
ally the result of refinement based 
on experience. The results have 
been encouraging. If the organiza- 
tion keeps on fighting, it is be- 
lieved that it will not only remain 
a vital unit in America’s all-im- 
portant industrial war effort, but 
will be able to protect the com- 
pany’s investment in land, build- 
ings and equipment. It will also pro- 
vide a continuing source of liveli- 
hood for the employes making up 
its efficient organization family. 

What this company has done sug- 
gests many possibilities for other 
plants that may be facing a diffi- 
cult problem in converting to war 
production. It certainly appears well 
worth trying if you are facing loss 
of your usual markets. 


Resurfacer Fixes Floors 
While Traffic Rolls 


A new ready-to-use resurfacer 
which is claimed to allow the patch- 
ing of concrete or wood floors in 
face of traffic is reported by Flex- 
rock Co., Twenty-third and Man- 
ning streets, Philadelphia. It is 
said to bond to a feather-edge and 
get smoother under the wheels of 
constant traffic. 
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#1 
HELPING EVERY MAN 
PRODUCE MORE 


Nowhere is this more important than in the 
tool room. The vast quantity of new tools 
needed means that the productive capacity of 
every skilled worker will be taxed to the 
limit. Tools that crack in hardening or fail 
prematurely mean precious time /ost in 
“doing jobs over”. And that time could be 
used to yield more new tools. 


To further step up output from each skilled 
worker, Carpenter has published a 315-page 
handbook, “Tool Steel Simplified”. Over 
22,500 copies of this handbook are at work 
providing useful on-the-job tips to help pro- 
duce better tools faster. It answers questions 
on size change, warping, grinding checks and 
the relation of design to heat treatment. 
Whether or not you have an organized train- 
ing program, “Tool Steel Simplified” can 
provide practical information for apprentices 
and a good “refresher course” for skilled 
workers. 


THIS IS THE HANDBOOK that is beip- 
ing apprentices, tool makers and tool engi- 
neers produce more and better tools that 
will keep machines producing steadily. lt 
is part of Carpenter's program of ALL 
Aw to Toot Street Users. “Tool Steel 
Simplified”’ is available at cost to tool 
steel users in the U.S. A.—$1.00 ($3.50 
elsewhere.) Order your copy today. 


Me EL ler 
MATCHED 
TOOL STEELS 
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#2 

GETTING MORE OUTPUT 

FROM MACHINES AND 
PRESSES 


Excessive “down time” caused by tool and 
die troubles can be converted into extra out- 
put—with the right tool steel for each job 
and proper methods of heat treatment. Here 
are typical reports from plants that have 
increased machine output by relying on 
Carpenter’s Matched Set Method for help 
with the proper selection and heat treatment 
of steel to do each job: “Output up 52,500 
pieces per month” . . . “Production capacity 
of tools up 206% to 100%.” 


If you would like to know how “down time” 
can be reduced and output increased, send 
for “Tool Steel Simplified.” It tells how to 
select the best tool steel for each job, and 
how to heat treat it for best results. Let this 
tool room handbook answer many of the 
questions that come up in your plant. “Tool 
Steel Simplified” is available at cost to tool 
steel users in the U. S. A. — $1.00 ($3.50 
elsewhere). After you have read it, you will 
want more men in your plant to have copies. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY 
Reading, Pennsylvania, Dept. 51 
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Fig. 1—Normal method of making a S-layer weld. Fig. 2—Scheme for making a 
5-layer block weld. This is starting procedure. Fig. 3—Block weld of Fig. 2 is com- 


pleted in this manner 


WELDING today is complicated 
by a changing availability of alloy- 
ing elements brought about by war 
demands and the difficulties of 
transporting strategic metals over 
long sea routes. Furthermore the 
war program calls for increasing 
amounts of high-strength steel for 
mobile units while specifying hard, 
strong and tough steel for armor 
plate. Usually the high-strength 
steel for gun carriages and certain 
tank parts is of a weldable grade 
low-alloy material while the armor 
contains ingredients that may in- 
volve some welding difficulties. 

If the needs of the armed forces 
were static, a welding procedure for 
joining specific alloys would be com- 
paratively easy. However, the war 
production authorities are faced 
with the problem of conserving vital 
materials, among which nickel and 
chromium are outstanding ex- 
amples. In order to stretch out the 
stockpiles of essential alloys, steel- 
makers are automatically forced to 
change analyses, usually in a direc- 
tion that makes welding more dif- 
ficult. 

Superimposed on these difficulties 
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By HAROLD LAWRENCE 
Metallurgist and 
Welding Engineer 


is the necessity of welding certain 
assemblies, regardless of the analy- 
sis of the steel. And such assemblies 
must be produced quickly. There- 
fore the desire of many welding 
shops is for a welding method that 
is close to foolproof. And block or 
cascade welding is such a welding 
procedure. 

Preheating, maintaining heat in 
the joint during welding, and post- 
heating have become accepted prac- 
tices in welding alloy steels. But 
long, straight sections are prone to 
cool below the preheating tempera- 
ture while the welder traverses the 
length of the seam. For maintain- 
ing the heat in the joint, a scheme 
that does not require the building 
up of the whole length of the joint 
a bead at a time is required. 

Before analyzing the technique 
for successful block and cascade 
welding, definitions for these terms 


OR CASCADE WELDING 


--.. an almost foolproof welding 
procedure that can be utilized to 
produce weldments of assured 
quality even in alloys that usually 
involve welding difficulties 


will be attempted. Looking at the 
longitudinal section of a normal 
layer weld in Fig. 1, the familiar 
pattern made by the beads deposited 
from successive electrodes may be 
seen. In this drawing all welding 
is shown in one direction, whereas 
some plants have adopted the prac- 
tice of changing direction on start- 
ing each new layer. Either method 
will produce equivalent results with 
the necessity, when using direct cur- 
rent, of starting from the end of a 
straight seam and welding toward 
the middle to avoid or reduce mag- 
netic disturbances. 

In Figs. 2 and 3 are depicted the 
first and second stages of welding 
the type of seam shown in Fig. 1, 
but employing block welding. In 
this discussion the use of the term 
“block welding” will apply to those 
seams that naturally occupy a sub- 
stantially horizontal position, while 
“cascade welding” as shown in Figs. 
4 and 5 will refer to those joints 
that occupy positions varying from 
the horizontal to the vertical. Fre- 
quently the terms “block welding” 
and “cascade welding” are used 
loosely and interchangeably, al- 
though a close study of the illus- 
trations will reveal two quite dif- 
ferent welding methods. Both are 
forms of intermittent welding. 


The primary reason for the adop- 
tion of block and cascade welding 
under present conditions is to avoid 
cracks in welding the alloy steels. 
Even low alloys such as carbon- 
molybdenum steel containing only 
0.50 per cent molybdenum may ex- 
hibit cracks under certain common 
conditions of welding, as has been 
reported by Dr. W. F. Hess in 
“Evaluating Welded Joints”, The 
Welding Journal, October, 1941. In 
this same article the identical steel 
welded with the cascade technique 
disclosed no cracks. 

And the secondary reason for the 
specification of block or cascade 
welding is to permit the use of 
fluid flat-position electrodes for 
greater freedom from porosity in 
welds that normally might be 
welded in the vertical position with 
a quick-solidifying all-position elec- 
trode. 

These two special welding tech- 
niques prevent the formation of a 
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Firthite Tipped Saw 


Huther circular metal 
cutting saws, inserted 
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in this catalog. Also tung- 
sten carbide tipped saws 
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aluminum. Catalog No. 60 
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brittle heat-affected zone in the par- 

ent steel while contributing to a 
welded joint with inherent stresses 
below the danger point. This is 
accomplished by continued heat in- 
put into a weld that has been prop- 
erly preheated. 

But actual welding practice usu- 
ally deviates from the theoretical 
practice enough to make the em- 
phasis on continued heat input quite 
prononunced. Preheating prepares 
the seam for the applicaton of weld 
metal. The block or cascade se- 
quence of applying the beads keeps 
that portion of the weld and base 
metal sufficiently hot. However, 
interruption in the continuity of 
the welding brought about by lunch 
hours or the changing of shifts 
may indicate the need for preheat- 
ing a block or the last welded por- 
tion of a cascade whenever recom- 
mencing the work after a _ short 
cooling period. “In case of doubt, 
preheat”, is an infallible rule for 
good welding by these methods. 

If the desired preheating tem- 
perature and interpass temperature 
is known, a contact pyrometer or a 
Tempstik can be assigned to the 
job. In this manner a check of 
the temperature may be made be- 
fore starting each pass. Should 
the temperature fall below the de- 
sired minimum, a brief preheating 
with a torch will put the weldment 
back in welding condition. Properly 
warned about the dangers of weld- 
ing with insufficient heat in the 
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already deposited metal and parent 
plate, the welder may be relied upon 
to keep his welding conditions at 
the optimum level. 

There are several points peculiar 
to intermittent or interrupted arc 
welding (as block and cascade weld- 
ing are sometimes called) that de- 
Serve attention if the best results 
are to follow. With so many short 
sections of weld involved in either 
technique, the correct starting and 
stopping of the arc assumes much 
more importance than these opera- 
tions normally deserve. 

Of course there is the usual con- 
sideration of preventing lack of 
fusion at the joint where the arc 
is started. Immediately after es- 


Fig. 7—This shows the characteristics 

that distinguish the appearance of the 

top of a completed cascade weld. Con- 
trast this with Fig. 6 
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Fig. 4—A cascade weld is made where 
the joint cannot be positioned for block 
welding. Fig. 5—Where the work can 
be positioned, a cascade weld is made 
in this manner. Fig. 6—This is what 
you see when looking at the top of a 
completed block weld 


tablishing the arc, the deposited 
metal is not fluid enough to cause 
perfect fusion or to float out the 
slag deposited with the first steel. 
To rectify this situation the are is 
started back of the previous crater 
and welding is done in a reverse di- 
rection until the crater is filled. 
Then the arc is about faced with 
the welding continuing in the nor- 
mal direction of travel. This ma- 
neuver assures adequate heat at 
the beginning of each portion of a 
weid. 

But correct starting procedure is 
not enough in block and cascade 
welding. In the former, particular- 
ly, there is need for exact placing of 
the weld metal in the first biocks. 
In addition to filling the groove 
with weld metal and providing suf- 
ficient heat to prevent cracking, 
the deposited layers in the blocks 
must provide sloping ends to ac- 
commodate the final blocks that fall 
between the first ones. To achieve 
smooth and uniform end tapers re- 
quires skilled metal placement. And 
unless these contours are uniformly 
established, slag entrapment and ex- 
pensive cut-outs are likely to result. 

All these remarks on intermittent 
welding techniques are intended to 
lead to the deposition of metal that 
is X-ray perfect. Government spe- 
cifications ‘make good use of X-ray 
explorations as the sure means of 
checking weld quality. The execu- 
tion of work below this standard is 
not to be countenanced. 

Equally as important as the begin- 
ning of the bead is the end. Un- 
sound craters and incorrectly situ- 
ated metal at the end of the bead 
would not bring about the uniform- 
ly fine welds expected. With the 
flat-position electrodes favored for 
block or cascade welding, stopping 
consists in hesitating at the ending 
point and quickly withdrawing the 
are back across the following slag. 
The welder can ascertain the suc- 
cess of his motion by watching the 
slag and by inspecting the weld de- 
posit. If the slag continues ahead 
and covers the crater completely, 
the time of hesitation was sufficient 
for the purpose. If the weld crater 
is full and sound as well, the ma- 
nipulation was perfect. 

Bearing in mind the fact that 
these procedures were developed to 
keep the welding region hot, the 
need for quick and easy slag re- 
moval may be appreciated. Definite- 
ly the electrode chosen has to be 
one whose slag comes free of the 
weld with little effort on the part 

(Please turn to Page 105) 
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Prove how porous, honeycomb structure ups 
grinding speed—even with unskilled operators! 


ASK FOR A 
PEMONSTRATION 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Copyright 1942, by A. P. DE SANNO & SON, INC. 


FROM THREE YEARS of research in our laborato- 
ries comes this new type of precision grinding 
wheel. Por-os-way is porous, not sandy in tex- 
ture. Millions of air cells separate contact 
points. Between contacts each grinding point 
is therefore cooled. This means a cooler grind- 
ing wheel that will operate at faster feeds or 
deeper cuts. Actually, Por-os-way increases 
grinding speed 100% to 400% on regular 
cuts or at your regular feed will take cuts 
.010" or deeper. Each man, each machine. 
does 2 to 5 times more! 

Por-os-way’s unique structure—like a 
sponge—results from a new method of manu 


facture and a new bonding agent. The cellular 
structure of the bond is controlled. Besides 
grade and grain you now can have the right 
porosity for your job. Use Por-os-way on hard 
tool and die steels. It holds the corner and re- 
quires very little dressing. Try Por-os-way 
also on softer materials; copper, aluminum, 
wood, rubber, plastics. You'll find loading 
held to a minimum. Try this wheel on vour 
own job. Write today for the booklet that 
“tells all” about Por-os-way and offers a “‘pre- 
scription” blank for the wheel best suited to 
your own uses. A. P. pz Sanno & Son, Inc., 
436 Wheatland St., Puoznixvitie, Penna. 


PoR-O S-WAY a2“ RADIAC” PRODUCT 
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Fig. |. (Upper left)—Cast-steel mold stool or keeper into which a cast-iron insert is 
poured. Fig. 2. (Upper right)—Cast-iron insert about to be lowered inte the outer 
mold stool frame 


Insert Triples Life of 


MOLD STOOLS 


Simplest form of an ingot mold is essentially a hollow cast-iron 

sleeve resting on a cast-iron stool. But by providing a separate 

cast-iron insert supported by a steel frame, temperature differences 

and stresses are greatly reduced and the stools remain in service 
longer than those cast in one piece 


ALTHOUGH improved types of warp and does not weld to the 
big-end-up and bottom-cast molds steel ingot. 


that do not require stools have been The following conditions develop 
adopted for certain grades, a large in cast-iron mold stools during use: 
tonnage of steel, particularly 1. Major cracking. 

rimmed steel, is pourcd in big-end- 2. Superficial cracking of the sur- 
down molds on stools. -The advan- face, ie., fire cracking or crazing. 


3. Gouging or cutting from the 
stream. 
Major cracking is the chief cause 


of premature failure. It is reason- 
ably certain that this type of crack 
is due to large stresses set up in 
the stool by the difference in tem- 
perature between the center and 
outside. 

When an ingot is poured on a 
flat cast-iron stool of the conven- 
tional type the center becomes hot 
and tends to expand. This expan- 
sion puts the still cool outside un- 
der tension which is relieved on 
cooling. Repetition of this stress 


tage of cast iron is that it does not 




















Fig. 3—Complete stool showing the insert ready to start its initial campaign 

































cycle is thought to be the cause of 
cracking. Whatever the cause, al- 
most invariably these stools develop 
a central crack through the thick- 
ness of the stool extending from 
one edge toward the spot which 
is repeatedly heated first by the 
stream of molten steel. The median 
life of these stools is 40 to 50 heats. 
A few of the stools last as long 
as 150 heats or more which indi- 
cates that considerably longer life 
is possible if premature cracking 
can be prevented so that life of the 
cast iron can be secured. If stool 
life were the only consideration 
some improvement could no doubt 
be secured by alloy additions to 
the iron. This would result in un- 
desirable contamination, however, 
if the broken stools are used as 
cold iron in the open-hearth charge. 
Thus the best method of lengthen- 
ing stool life is by improving the 
design so as to prevent undue tem- 
perature differences and thus avoid 
high thermal stresses. 

With this in mind an improved de- 
sign has been developed at Steu- 
benville works of the Wheeling 
Steel Corp. (U. S. Patent 2,134,970). 
The outside of the stool, which is 
normally the coolest due to the 
chilling of the air and to the fact 
that the heating is from the center, 
is made up of a cast-steel frame 
or keeper, into which is poured an 
inner frame of cast iron which 
thus forms the outer frame proper, 
Fig. 1, and is separate from the 
parts in contact with the ingot 
which normally attain higher tem- 
peratures. In a stool of this design 
the temperature difference and 
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... THAT PULLING UP A VALVE 
with the wrench on the unsup- 
ported end puts a severe strain 
on the body—that it may twist 
the valve and cripple its work- 
ing parts, cause early leakage 
of the seats and shorten the life 
of the valve. Crane “Piping 
Pointers’’ showed me the 
right way—with my wrench 
on the pipe end of the valve. 
You get a firmer grip this way; 
pulling-up is easier with less 
chance of hurting the valve. 





CRANE 


BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS 


NATION-WIDE 


SERVICE 





.-. THAT INSTALLING VALVES 
for easy operation is impor- 
tant in controlling speed and 
quality of production—to 
safety of processing equip- 
ment as well. You can’t ex- 
pect production workers to 
open valves fully, regulate 
them properly, or close them 
tight, if getting at them is 
difficult and dangerous. Yet, 
improper operation quick- 
ens wear on valves and often 
slows production. 


THROUGH 





. « « THAT RODDING OUT of vis- 
cous and tarry fluid lines can be 
done easier and faster by install- 
ing cross fittings instead of el- 
bows at the 90° turns. You'd be 
surprised the time it saves on 
lines requiring frequent clean- 
ing. There’s no need to tear 
them down—you just remove 
the plugs and work in either 
direction—another “kink” that 
helps keep production moving. 








.. + TAKE IT FROM ME, these Crane Shop Bulletins are sound and 
practical for training new men—for veterans as well! They’ re full of 
helpful “kinks” that make piping equipment work better. They're 
ideal for shop or classroom use. They're genuine aids to Victory 
and Crane is giving them /ree to any plant or piping man. Just ask 
your local Crane Representative or write direct to the address below. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


VALVES © FITTINGS + PIPE 
PLUMBING + HEATING + PUMPS 


IN ALL MARKETS 





May 4, 1942 
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CMP EXTRAS — Important 
for Uninterrupted Wartime Operations 


Because of extensive research and pioneering in many 
phases of precision cold rolling, CMP Strip has inherent 
extra qualities advantageous for numerous wartime draw- 
ing and stamping operations. CMP can provide extra long 
coils for fewer automatic machine delays; exceptionally 
light gauges with controlled physical characteristics to 
reduce product weight without loss of strength; and close 
tolerances for maximum parts production per ton. Whenever 
specifications are rigid and performance demands are 
important, CMP is able to consistently duplicate accuracy 
and physical properties in coil after coil. CMP as an organi- 
zation is eager to assist Victory motivated industry to “speed 
up” — perhaps your “all-out” production could be improved 
by investigating the possibilities of CMP Precision Strip. 


THE COLD METAL 


PRODUCTS CO. 


Subsidiary of The 
Cold Metal Process Co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


FROM EACH TON 
OF VITAL STEEL 


PRECISION STRIP 


COLD ROLLED TO CLOSEST 
TOLERANCES — (SPECIFIED 
OR NOT) MEANS MORE FEET 
PER POUND AND MORE 
FINISHED PARTS PER THOU- 
SAND POUNDS. SUPPLIED IN 
COILS WEIGHING UP TO 300 
LBS. PER INCH OF WIDTH 
LESSENS PRODUCTION DE- 
LAYS IN AUTOMATIC 
MACHINES 




















hence the stresses in any one part 
are greatly decreased. This part 
of the stool is designed for mechan- 
ical strength. The center of the 
stool, or the insert, Fig. 2, is de- 
signed not primarily for strength, 
but to resist the extreme heat of 
the molten steel. By thus using 
specialized parts for the two dis- 
tinct service requirements, the life 
of the central part is more than 
tripled and even then only the part 
which fails needs replacement. 
Breakage when loosening stool 
stickers which is the immediate 
cause of failure of the conventional 
stool is entirely eliminated. The 
stool which is now being used, Fig. 
3, is the result of several improve- 
ments each followed by an actual 
service trial, so that there is con- 
siderable well-founded confidence in 
the soundness of this design. 

The first set of 12 insert stools 
was put in service at Steubenville 
works on Oct. 29, 1936, and were 
used until April 16, 1937 when they 
were taken off with an average of 
245 heats or 1637 gross ton of in- 
gots per stool. New inserts were 
made and served from June 2, 1937 
to Feb. 4, 1938 for an average of 
356 heats or 5,052,100 pounds of 
ingots on the new inserts. 

Ten insert stools were put in 
service the last part of March 1941 
and now have over 500 heats on the 
original inserts. The stool con- 
sumption is about %-pound of in- 


(Please turn to Page 110) 





Table I—Life of 21 Oldest Stools Up To Jan, 27, 1942 


Mold Initial 
number pouring 
ar yo ty 3/28/41 
18.. ; 3/28/41 
. eee 3/28/41 
ee 3/28/41 
SR asthe saa 6 3/28/41 
Sree 3/28/41 
20.. 3/28/41 
Tn aad 2 3/29/41 
Sts o-oa0% wk 3/28/41 
PS 3/28/41 
Sub Total 
, oe 4/17/41 
TS Oa oe 4/17/41 
aia oll 4/17/41 
Sion 6 6 ewe 4/17/41 
ee 4/17/41 
Sub Total 
ee ein bia % a 7/15/41 
Be een whi 7/15/41 
ie 'stcks 7/15/41 
& 7/16/41 
i ak 3 wasted 7/21/41 
OPO 7/15/41 
Sub Total 
TOTAL 


Steel casing . 
Cast-iron frame 
Center insert 


Pounds 
No. ingots Weight, of insert 
poured tons per ton ingots 
636 4,781.4 6.59 
620 4,709.4 0.60 
613 4,671.2 0.60 
606 4,615.4 0.61 
590 4,408.7 0.64 
583 4,406.4 0.64 
562 4,257.6 0.66 
542 4,117.5 0.68 
476 3,646.5 0.77 
449 3,402.9 0.82 
5,677 43,017.1 0.65 
560 4,238.1 0.66 
549 4,162.2 0.67 
523 3,978.8 0.70 
512 3,839.1 0.73 
433 3,241.7 0.86 
2,577 19,459.9 0.72 
420 3,187.8 0.88 
409 3,053.5 0.91 
400 3,013.9 0.93 
393 2,980.7 0.94 
367 2,735.4 1.02 
269 2,022.2 1.38 
2,258 16,993.5 0.99 
13,089 79,470.5 0.74 
Weight of Stool 

4,000 

3,600 

2,800 

10,400 


Total 





Table Il—Record of Slab Stools 


Month 


1940 Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1941 Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


TOTAL 
Ingots on patent stool 


On regular stool 
134,396 


— 88.5 Ingots per stool 
1,518 





Stools Ingots 

Scrapped Produced 
143 12,397 
70 11,855 
91 11,453 
128 12,115 
114 11,045 
151 11,746 
155 12,135 
115 11,891 
129 11,911 
164 12,155 
143 11,305 
115 11,604 
1,518 141,612 
7,216 


134,396 
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STRAIGHTENING 


WARPS, BENDS or bulges in 
structural shapes, castings and 
plates can be removed by the flame 
straightening and warp control 
process. This process is based on 
the principle of permanent contrac- 
tion or “forging up” of metal to 
which heat has been applied, and 
it can be used on parts without 
their being removed from their as- 
semblies. However, it is not recom- 
mended for steel of above 0.25 per 
cent carbon content. Neither should 


steel above 0.15 per cent carbon be 
immediately quenched with water. 
Water quenching accelerates but 
does not increase the total effect. 
When a flame is applied to a small 
area or section, the metal attempts 
to expand. Since this is prevented 
by the cold surrounding material, 
the metal in this zone is locally up- 
set. Then when the heated section 
subsequently cools or is quenched, 
its contraction distorts the surround- 
(Please turn to Page 110) 











By C. W. HALE 


Applied Engineering Department 
Air Reduction Sales Co 
New York 


Fig. 1. (Left, below)—Heat applied to 

gear rim at A will correct a high spot 

Applied at B, it can be used to cor- 
rect a flat or low spot 


Fig. 2 (Center below)—Distortion 

caused by fillet welds (shown by dotted 

lines) is removed by applying heat at 
point indicated by arrow 


Fig. 3. (Right, below)—At left 
age is induced to produce a tighter fit 
by heating as many longitudinal strips 
on the internal diameter as may be re- 
quired. At right, a cylindrical piece ol 
metal is expanded to produce a tighter 
fit by heating as many longitudinal 
strips on the external diameters as may 


shrink 


be required for upsetting action 




































“Guyless”™ 


Erection 


Method 


..++fequires no supports outside 
the structure that is being erected 


A DERRICK having no guy lines 
outside the structure it is erecting 
was designed by General Engineer- 
ing Co., Portage, Wis., and used 
in construction of a 50,000-gallon 
watersphere at Fall River, Wis. 
This structure consists of a conical 
base and cylindrical riser topped 
by the sphere itself. See Fig. 9. 


In erecting it, a 29%-foot boom 
was first set up and guyed with 
four *%-inch cables to the anchor 
bolts in the foundation. See Fig. 2. 
The cribbing was built next, and 
mast base and sheave bracket were 
bolted to it. A pipe mast was then 
raised and set in the mast base, 
and the boom was attached to it 
near the base, Fig. 2. Mast and 
boom were rigged with two %-inch 
double pulley blocks and *-inch 
cable. A spur pole was attached 





Fig. 1—Derrick is set up inside base 

cone of Watersphere, top plate of base 

cone being ready to raise in place. All 

illustrations furnished by Chicago Bridge 
& Iron Co., Chicago 


to end of boom as seen in Fig. 2 
for raising the jump pole. Dia- 
gram Fig. 2 illustrates this der- 
rick set up for erecting base cone. 

Fig. 1 shows derrick about to raise 
upper plate of cone into place. 
Note riser section inside cone. 
After the base and first cylindrical 
sections of the riser above it were 
completed, a jump pole was set up 
on the riser by means of the spur 
pole attached to the end of the 
boom. Jump pole was raised with 
rope and pulley blocks on the spur 
pole and secured to riser section. 
It then was used in turn to raise 
the derrick to next position on the 
outside of the first riser section 
above the cone as shown in Fig. 3. 
Then jump pole was lowered and 
lashed to workmen’s scaffolding in- 
side of the riser where it would be 
out of the way until derrick was to 
be raised again. The large boom 
was detached and left at the bot- 
tom of the structure until the riser 
was completed. A short jib was at- 
tached near the top of the mast to 
take its place. See Fig. 3. Spur 
pole was removed from the boom 
and attached to the top of the mast. 

Next ring of the cylinder was 
now raised and welded in place and 
the jump pole fastened inside it in 
order to raise the derrick. Then 
again jump pole was taken down 
and fastened out of the way on the 


Fig. 2- 


Diagram showing start of erection 


scaffold. This procedure of raising 
jump pole and derrick to erect riser 
was repeated until the sixteenth 
section was completed. Fig. 4 
shows the derrick raising cylin- 
drical riser section No. 9 into place. 
Note pipe mast, short jib near its 
top and spur pole. Fig. 5 is a view 
of the cylindrical riser nearing com- 
pletion with a riser section. All 
zound seams below the derrick 
erecting a riser section. All round 
seams below the derrick were weld- 
ed with at least one full pass on 
the inside before the next ring was 
raised. Mast was stayed to riser 
section in two places each time as 
shown in Fig. 4. 

When the sixteenth section of the 
riser was erected, the derrick was 
raised and assembled inside it in- 
stead of on the outside as previ- 
ously. See Fig. 6. From that posi- 
tion it raised the seventeenth cylin- 
drical section and the first of the 
top cone sections forming the base 
of the sphere. Fig. 6 shows this 
operation. The long boom was then 
hoisted from the bottom of the 
riser and fastened to the inside of 
the top riser section, Fig. 6. Load 
falls and booms falls were attached 
to the top of the boom as it 
went by. 

Then the boom tie, pipe jib and 
mast bottom fitting were removed 
from the derrick, and timbers, mast 
base, sheave bracket, etc., were as- 
sembled inside of the top cone, as 
shown in Fig. 7. The mast was 
raised by means of the boom and 
set in the mast base. The boom 
was then connected near the base 
again and the derrick rigged up. 


Upon concrete foundation, base ring and 


lower base plates are erected, using main mast and boom shown. Next, interme- 


diate base plates, 


scaffold is installed in riser No. 7 as shown in section AA. 
on inside of riser No. 7, using spur pole on end of boom 
to raise mast. 


upper base plates and first riser sections are added. 


Now 
Jump pole is set up 
Jump pole then is used 
See Fig. 3 


Fig. 3—Succeeding riser sections after No. 7 are raised into position with guyless 


derrick fastened on last riser section placed as shown here 


To raise derrick to next 


riser, jump pole is raised with rope and pulley blocks on spur pole and fastened 


inside last riser section. 


Then jump pole is used to raise derrick, after which 


jump pole is lowered and lashed inside scaffolding until needed 


Fig. 4—Here jump pole has been lowered and lashed to scaffolding inside risers. 


Boom of derrick is not used, being left at bottom of risers until needed later. 


jib is employed to position riser sections as shown here 
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VM A § T E R 
CRAFTSMEN 


Aside from being a national hero of the 
American Revolutionary war, Paul Revere 
in business life was a skilled craftsman. 


As a silversmith and copper plate en- 
graver, his skill exceeded that of his con- 
temporaries. 

Destiny claimed him as a great patriot; 
his influence in his craft was also great. 
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Guy lines to inside of top cone 
braced the mast, now rigged up as 
in Fig. 8. 


ATTACH LOAD FALLS & BOOM FALLS TO 
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Fig. 5—This view shows cylindrical section of Watersphere nearing completion. 
Note guyless derrick lifting riser section in place 


Fig. 6—With riser section No. 16 secured in place, derrick is attached to inside 
surface and used to lift last riser section (No. 17) and first ring of top cone 


sections. 


Spur pole on derrick then is used to lift boom in position for securing 


to inside of riser section No. 17 


Fig. 7—Now short jib and mast bottom fitting are removed from derrick which is 
hoisted (using boom) to base formed of timers, which fits inside top cone as 
shown here 


rig. 8—Next the boom is connected to mast bottom and rigged up for lifting the 
remainder of the plates into position to complete the Watersphere 


Fig. 9—Completed Watersphere erected by means of the guyless derrick is shown 


Equator plates for the sphere 
were welded together on the ground 
in sets of three and then were 
raised and set in position to form 
the midsection of the sphere. Roof 
plates and head plate were assem- 
bled last to complete the structure, 
which is shown in Fig. 9. 


This same assembly method 
(with certain modifications) is be- 
lieved applicable to the erection of 
many other types of structures, es- 
pecially those welded, for welded 
joints provide the stiffness needed 
if a structure is to be erected with- 
out guy wires. 





Process May Release 
Acid for Explosives 


Quantities of nitric acid, vital in- 
gredient of high explosives, may be 
released for war use if a new pro- 
cess of treating stainless steel proves 
commercially successful. This is 
what Dr. Herbert H. Uhlig, of the 
General Electric Research Labora- 
tory, told the Electrochemical So- 
ciety recently in Nashville, Tenn., in 
describing the process. 

To improve the appearance of 
stainless steel and give it greater 
resistance to corrosion which might 
cause a structure to fail, he said, 
it is usually treated with nitric acid, 
to which a little hydrofluoric acid 
has been added. 

He explained that the metal sur- 
face consists of microscopic peaks 
and valleys, and the effect of the 
acid is to eat away the peaks, while 
only slightly affecting the valleys, 
making the surface smoother. Hy- 
drochloric acid, by itself, will pro- 
duce a different effect, he pointed 









out, for it attacks both peaks and 
valleys and the appearance and cor- 
rosion resistance are not improved. 

He found, however, that by adding 
a chemical “inhibitor” to the hydro- 
chloric acid, the valleys are pro- 
tected, producing on the stainless 
steel a surface equal to that of 
nitric acid. 

Since nitric acid is used now in 
enormous amounts to add necessary 
nitrogen to cellulose and other com- 
pounds in the manufacture of high 
explosives for shell and aerial 
bombs, the hydrochloric acid treat- 
ment for stainless steel may help 
prevent any shortage in the ex- 
plosives industry, he explained. 


Issues Tentative 
Steel Specification 


A tentative specification for the 
design, fabrication and erection of 
structural steel for buildings by arc 
and gas welding was recently is- 
sued by the American Institute of 
Steel Construction, 101 Park avenue, 


New York. It was prepared in or- 
der to provide a complete specifica- 
tion in the stated field, comparable, 
and as similar as possible, to the 
A.LS.C. specification for the design, 
fabrication and erection of struc- 
tural steel for buildings — riveted 
construction — which has been in 
wide use since 1923. Copies of the 
specifications may be obtained from 
the institute’s headquarters for 25 
cents each. 


New Rubber Stands 
Higher Temperatures 


Development by its research lab- 
oratories of a superior type of hard 
rubber from Ameripol, the synthet- 
ic rubber its chemists created, is 
announced by B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, O. 


According to the company, the 
new synthetic hard rubber will 
stand temperatures 100 degrees 
Fahr. higher before softening than 
the best hard rubber made from 
natural crude. 
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This catalog contains general information on a 
series of 32 basic single purpose machine tools 
engineered for each size and type of shell and shot. 
The machines described perform all the major 
machining operations involved in the production 
of shell and shot within the size range of from 


2” to 12” and equivalent metric sizes. 


Announcing a 
26-PAGE CATALOG 


* 


COVERING 
ALL IMPORTANT 


SHELL and SHOT 
MACHINING OPERATIONS 


* 


. . - Available on request only 
to manufacturers of shell or 
shot or to companies negotia- 


ting for such manufacture 


SS * 


In requesting information, kindly advise type 
and size of shell or shot and production require- 
ments per hour to enable us to give you specific 
recommendations. 

To conserve time, address inquiries to United 
States Representatives, Hepburn American Com- 


pany, Greenwich, Connecticut. 


REASONABLE DELIVERIES ARE AVAILABLE 


JOHN T. HEPBURN, 


LIMITED 


ENGINEERS AND MACHINE TOOL BUILDERS 
TORONTO, CANADA 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVES 


HEPBURN AMERICAN COMPANY, ENGINEERS 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 


TELEPHONES: Greenwich, Connecticut 4843 


Nights and Holidays call Greenwich 4844 


New York, Murray Hill 3-5619 
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Single lever — all 
] » front control—gives 
complete operation at fin- 
ger tips of operator. 





Single dial — gives 

« sensitive blade con- 

trol — adds life to every 
blade. 


Massive, rugged 

* construction — 
armored for heavy duty 
—a life time machine. 













RACINE 


STEPS UP HYDRAULIC Aigh Speed 
dp ta METAL CUTTING MACHINES 


* RACINE stands for production in the metal cutting field. RACINE Heavy Duty Hydraulic saws 
ACCURATE CUTTING are made in six different capacities from 10° x 10” to 14” x 20". 3300 pounds to 4000 pounds of 
compact sawing machinery—designed and armored to cut the heaviest loads and toughest alloys 
twenty-four hours a day. 
ke Sensitive accurate control of every cutting phase is centered in a single control lever and all 
cutting feeds in a single graduated dial. This is a simple fool proof design that inexperienced 
S AVES hands can operate and maintain unequaled production with longest blade life. 

Write for information today on these or other models of RACINE saws. Manufacturers of the most 
MATERIAL ecmplete and modern line of general purpose and production types with and without automatic 

bar feed—6" x 6" to 14" x 20°" 


TOOL & MACHINE Co. 


1752 PROSPECT ST.:- RACINE ,WIS. 

















SILVER PLATING 


....a$ a substitute coating in the present emergency 


Electrolytic iron is suggested as an undercoat for a pore-free coat- 
ing of silver. Electroplating of the silver coating is seen as having 


important advantages. 


For explanation of choice 


of silver as a 


substitute material and for other data on silver plating, see first part 
of this presentation, STEEL, April 20, page 94 


SEVERAL years ago American 
silver producers sponsored some re- 
search work under the direction of 
the American Silver Producers Re- 
search Project to aid the use of sil- 
ver in industrial applications. This 
work has been very thorough and 
has shown methods of producing 
pore-free deposits of silver on steel. 
Dornbiatt, Lowe and Simon‘) pro- 
duced deposits having a thickness of 
0.0001-inch up to several thousandths 
of an inch. 

Three problems arose in the in- 
vestigation. The first was the pro- 
duction of silver deposits free from 
any porosity whatsoever on a flat 
steel base up to approximately 5 
square feet in area. This deposit 
could not be thicker than 0.001-inch 
because silver at $5.10 per avoirdu- 
pois pound for this thickness repre- 
sents a metallic cost of $0.28 per 
square foot. The second problem 
was to determine if possible the 
minimum thickness of silver which 
could be produced free from any 
porosity. 

A third problem had to do with 
methods of testing porosity. As the 
thickness of the coating of silver 
decreases, it becomes increasingly 
harder to detect the true number of 
pores. Three methods investigated 











By DR. C. B. F. YOUNG 
Consultant 

And 

Adjunct Professor 

Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute 


were the ferroxy] test, the salt spray 
test, and the hot water test. The 
salt spray test proved unsatisfactory 
on extremely thin deposits due to 
the widespread attack of the salt 
en the base metal. The ferrozy] 
test has some advantages and was 
used in the modified form. However, 
the best test was that using hot 
water. This required a longer period 
but it seemed to give the best re- 
sults. A detailed report on this 
work is given in this paper. 

The factors affecting porosity of 
a given plate seem to be, first, the 
condition of the base metal; second, 
the suspended solid matter in the 
bath. The latter can be brought to 
a minimum by constant filtration, 
by bagging the anodes and by hav- 
ing a clean atmosphere over the 
tanks at all times. The condition 
of the base metal is affected by 
mechanical and chemical working. 
By chemical working is meant pick- 
ling, etching, etc., of the surface. 
By mechanical working is meant 


polishing, buffing, etc. Pores are 
caused by etching and rough sur 
faces. It is a general opinion that 
smooth bright surfaces reduce the 
number of pores per unit area. Also, 
when electroplates were used as a 
base, a smaller number of pores 
were produced than with the ordi- 
nary mechanical finished steel as a 
base. 

A study of copper and nickel un- 
dercoatings as they affect porosity 
proved to be very enlightening. The 
copper was found to be superior 
to the latter. A coating of copper 
0.001-inch thick with a 0.0001-inch 
silver deposit can be produced which 
is pore free. In Figs. 1 and 2, the 
effect of copper and nickel under- 
coatings for silver are shown). 
The use of such plates in commer- 
cial operations such as deep draw- 
ing and the like have shown that 
the material can be used without 
trouble. This permits the metal to 
be plated before fabrication if de- 
sired. 

The conclusions of the paper are 
important and so are detailed below: 

First, pore-free deposits of cither 
silver or copper 0.001-inch thick on 
deep-drawing steel are readily ob- 
tainable. Pore-free nickel deposits 
of the same thickness are also ob- 
tainable, but apparently with more 
difficulty. 

Second, on a suitable basis metal 
such as electroplated or polished 
oxygen-free copper, pore-free silver 
deposits 0.001-inch thick can be pro 
duced. 

Third, either copper or nickel un 
dercoats 0.001-inch thick are suitable 
foundations for thin pore-free sil- 
ver deposits. But for an equal thick- 
ness, the copper undercoat offers 1 
greater margin of safety. Under- 
coats of this nature should prefer 
ably be not less than 0.002-inch thick 
if absolute freedom from porsity is 
essential. 

Fourth, deep-drawing 
troplated with ductile 
copper, nickel or silver, or of 

(Please turn to Page 107) 


steel elec- 
deposits of 
any 

















Fig. 1. (Left, below)—Effect of copper undercoat on the porosity of silver deposits 
Fig. 2. (Right)—Effect of nickel undercoat on the porosity of silver deposits 
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CHAIN CONVEYOR 


Speeds Shell Core Production 


PAINTING, spraying and baking 
of sand-cores for molding shell have 
been facilitated by installation of a 
Link-Belt Universal Carrier chain 
conveyor in a St. Joseph, Mich. 
plant. This company, which for- 
merly manufactured hydraulic and 
mechanical jacks, now produces cast 
shell. 

The new conveyor follows a rec- 
tangular path in a horizontal plane, 
although it is capable of 2-plane 
travel. 

Its chain is about 110 feet long 
and needs no dead plates or turn- 
tables at the ends. It is accurately 
made of finished steel to operate 
over cut-tooth sprocket wheels, re- 
sulting in very smooth movement. 
For detail of chain, see Fig. 4. 

Workmen take each core _ indi- 
vidually from a rack alongside the 
co. veyor, paint the surface with a 
brush and place it in round cup se- 
cured to the flat top plate of the 
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chain link, which slowly moves it 
ahead to the spraying station. Here 
two men seated beside the conveyor 
spray the painted surface all around. 
See Fig. 1. 

Cores now travel to head end of 
conveyor and around head sprocket 
wheel turn shown in Fig. 2. The 
driving machinery, seen here, in- 
cludes Link-Belt motorized P.LV. 
gear variable-speed transmission, 
worm gear reducer, Silver-link roll- 
er chain drive, and a final reduction 
through bevel gears. Hand wheel 
on P.I.V. gear, visible at right, per- 
mits regulation of conveyor speed. 

Conveyor next passes through a 
gas-burner oven 45 feet long which 
bakes the paint. At corner just be- 
yond exit end of oven, Fig. 3, two 
men remove the baked cores and 
inspect them before they are placed 
on an adjacent rack. Okayed cores 
are now ready for use in making 
molds. 
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HOW TO MAKE YOUR ADVERTISING HELP OUR WAR EFFORT 
CHANGE to work TODAY: 


aya = et he tae 
: at erat 


MUCH advertising has to 
90 PAGES OF PRACTICAL HELP 
Demonstrates, by example, how 
your advertising, too, can help 
fight this war; help customers; 
help build a sound foundation 





for future business. 


WANT FACTS? 


No chronicle of theories and opinions, this. 
"A Guide to Effective War-Time Advertising" is 
a factual report based upon the testimony of 
business leaders who have found ways to make 
their advertising helpful to their customers 
and prospects at a time when help is so des- 
perately needed. It shows, too, how "oversold" 
companies now use "service advertising": how 
they do as the business paper editors do...use 
their space to transmit important information 
from where it is to where it is needed. 











% ts 
We have to use K 
EVERYTHING WE'VE GOT 
to win this war! . 
After you read this "Guide", you will have a new concept of what adver- 


tising can do to help America's war effort and to help your company 
solve its customer-relations problems, present and future. And you 
will know what good "institutional" advertising is! 


Good business papers 
are multi-purpose 
carriers that can 
convey important 
messages quickly, 
accurately, economically, 
to special groups 

of men with kindred 
war-time problems. 
America, the world's 
greatest user 

of these vehicles 





The "Guide" features advertisements tha. show some recognition of the 
conditions which today have increased rather than lessened the need for 
making business paper advertising useful, informative and specific! 
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WAR-TIME ADVERTISING: 


of communication, 

has a powerful tool 
to use against 

the Axis. 

By making the best 
possible use of 
business papers, now, 
we can strike a blow 
that will be felt 
across both oceans. 
"A Guide to Effective 
War-Time Advertising” 
will help you do this. 
One copy is yours 

for the asking...if 
you'll ask before 
they're all gone. 


@ 


4 national essociation of business publi- 


cations Gevotec to increasing their usefulness 
to their subscribers ané helping advertisers 


@et « Digger returs on their laveeteent. 


May 4, 1942 


This "Guide", while comprehensive in itself, is only our introduction 
to a collection of case studies that will constitute a veritable WAR 
ALBUM. Send for it now and you'll receive additional up-to-the- 
minute case studies, free, as fast as they're produced. 


VILLULTTA LAAT AL AAA A TAA A, 


Associated Business Papers, 
Dep't. 2746, 369 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City 


Please send, without obligation, my free copy of ABP's latest. aid to 
advertisers, "A Guide to Effective War-Time Advertising.’* 
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Position 


Company. 





Street 








City & State 


YELLE 
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Training Men 


(Continued from Page 73) 
cal maintenance and the electrical 
maintenance departments. 

This course is directed and ad- 
ministered by the supervisor in 
charge of all electrical and mechani- 
cal maintenance in the plant. It 
consists simply of the members of 
the maintenance crew who are in- 
terested in meeting at the main- 
tenance department after hours for 
two nights a week for three hours 
each meeting, at which time some 
typical machine or some closely re- 
lated group of machines is studied 
in detail. 

Each specific meeting is under the 
direction of one or two of the older. 
more experienced maintenance men 
in the department who are most 
familiar with the particular ma- 
chine or machines being studied. 
Under their direction the men in 
the class take the machine apart 
so that the working parts can be 
examined and all of the mechani- 


Fig. 4—Maintenance crew members 


especially interested in use of the 

torch in flame cutting, welding and 

brazing get a chance to try their hand 

under the expert guidance of one of 

the maintenance crew's cutting and 
welding specialists 


Fig. S—Major layout and important 

details of one of the factory's steam 

power and heating plants are ex- 

plained and demonstrated to the main- 

tenance class. Many of the mysteries” 
of operation thus become clear 


Fig. 6—This motor armature has been 

rewound, dipped in insulatng varnsh 

and is now being baked between two 

banks of infra-red lamps. Class mem- 

bers get details and reasons why for 
each step in the process 
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cal parts or principles of that ma- 
chine are carefully explained to 
every member of the class. Ques- 
tions are encouraged, and those 
which arise are answered. Members 
of the class then put the machine 
back together again, adjust it and 
place it in opeartion, taking care 
to lubricate it, adjust the bearings, 
and make other mechanical adjust- 
ments about it which are import- 


ant to that machine. 

There is no textbook used in the 
course. No grades are given, but 
the attendance of the members of 
the class is recorded. The course 

(Please turn to Page 104) 


TABLE I—List of Class Subjects 
Mechanical Maintenance 


D7 “Caterpillar” tractor (all but 
motor) 

Engine lathe and milling machine 
5-foot radial drill 

Power motor generator and Genera! 
Motors Corp. truck 

“Tournamatic” lathe 

Maintenance department machining 
(lathe) 

Hydraulic pumps, presses and 
tems 

Pneumatic tools 

Fellows gear shaper 
Clutches—their construction, func- 
tion, materials and principles 
Valves and plumbing 

Air compressor 

Large power hacksaw 

Hoisting units—air, electric and 
chain 

Maintenance arc welding 
“Tournapull” tractor transmission 
Mechanical pumps (except hydrau- 
lic) 

Strength of materials 
Bearings—types, adjustment, load- 
ing, special uses 

Tolerances and “play” in assemblies 
Lubricants and lubrication (Stand- 


ard Oil engineer) 
An internal combustion engine (gaso- 


line) 
Factory motor-driven lift truck 
Hydraulic, semi-automatic multiple 


drill (National Co.) 


sys- 


Electrical Maintenance 
Motors and magnetism 
A.C. control of overhead cranes 
D.c. control of overhead cranes 
Welding machines (arc) 
Automatic control of “Tournamatic” 
lathes 
Wiring a Switchboard for A 
erators 
Thermocouples 
corders 
Transformers 
LeTourneau 
tions 
Electric lighting (lighting 
from light company) 
A.C. motor winding 
D.C. motor winding 
Line starters and A.C. control 
Conduit bending and wire splicing 
Control of wire rope stranding 
Electric ignition and starting 
Internal and external connections 
of A.C. motors 
Internal and external 
of D.C. motors 
“Magnamatic” lathe control 
Synchronous motor control 
Electrical control of shop 
trucks 
Motor applications (Westinghouse 
representative) 
Spot and resistance welding machines 
Automatic arc welding machines 


REELED PEE ne OF 
STEEL 


Cc. gen- 


and pyrometric re- 


plant power installa- 


engineel 
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connections 


lifting 














YOU ARE 
READY 
FOR ANY 

LOAD! 


O matter what rolls 

into the yard or how it 

arrives, you are always pre- 

pared with a Northwest 

crawler crane. It may be pipe 

today, and boxed goods to- 

morrow — by truck today, by 

rail tomorrow—to be stored here 

today, there tomorrow—light 

in weight today—heavy tomorrow 

But you are always ready with a 
Northwest! 


Northwests get things done. Coal, ashes, 
borings, turnings, scrap, pipe, boxed 
goods, steel, castings, drums, reels, billets, 
rods, structural—handling these and any- 
thing else within its rated capacity is all 
in the day’s work. It is quickly converted 
to clamshell, magnet, hook block, slings, 
timber tongs or pulp grapple, pile driver 
or pipe hooks. 


It goes anywhere and makes any part of 
the plant or yard usable for storage o1 
receiving. It can be routed from job to 
job and speeds up shipping and delivery 
—there is no other type of material han- 
dling equipment that can do what a North- 
west crawler crane can do. If your material 
handling is causing you trouble, it will pay 
to talk to a Northwest man. 


NORTHWEST 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 


1805 Steger Bldg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd 
Chicago, Illinois 
































Blower Units 


Niagara Blower Co., 6 East Forty- 
fifth street, New York, announces 
production of motor blower units in 








































sizes applicable to many industria! 
and commercial ventilating, drying, 
heating, cooling, exhausting, process- 
ing and air conditioning require- 
ments. These are available in 16 
models, produced in 1, 2 an 3-fan 
assemblies to meet resistance up to 
4 inches static pressure, and in ca- 
pacities from 880 to 42,600 cubic 
feet per minute. Fan speeds range 
from 300 to 1750 revolutions per 
minute. The blowers are belt-driven 
or direct connected and are especial- 
ly designed for simplified applica- 
tion to duct systems. 


Air-Cooled Motor 


Crocker-Wheeler Electric Mfg. Co., 
Ampere, N. J., has introduced a 
new fan-cooled motor called Cowl- 
Cooled, especially for use in dusty 
locations. Because the ventilating 
air is blown over the external ribs, 
which run lengthwise the frame of 





the motor, and is not forced through 
internal passages, operation is said 
to be always trouble free, even in 
atmospheres containing excess 
amounts of destructive fumes, abra- 
sive dust, oil or dirt. The motor is 
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offered in sizes up to 20 horsepower 
either ball or sleeve’ bearing 
equipped. It features a heavy cast- 
iron frame and a fan of the same 
metal designed to distribute cooling 
air uniformly. Windings of the mo- 
tor lack soldered joints. The wire 
used is enameled and cotton cov- 
ered. The rotor is die cast in one 
piece. 


Dust Collectors 


Hammond Machinery’ Builders 
Inc., 1611 Douglas avenue, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., announces a new line of 
self-contained dust collector units. 
These have many applications with 
various types of grinders in plants 
which do not have central exhaust 
systems or in plants whose central 
exhaust system is not available to 
numerous isolated grinders, being 
available in three sizes, models 30, 
40 and 50. Filtering capacities 
range from 275 to 1100 cubic feet 


per minute with air velocities in in- © 


let ducts up to 6000 feet per minute. 
There are two standard inlets in 
each unit—3 inches in diameter on 
model 30, 4 inches on model 40 and 





5 inches on model 50. Motor capac- 
ity is %, % and l-horsepower on 
each model respectively. The mo- 
tor, fan, fan housing and electric 
connections are all fitted in a remov- 
able plate. Filters embodied are of 
the throw-away type of glass fiber. 
There are three filters in each unit 
through which the air passes. Mod- 
els 40 and 50 are supplied with a 
filter shaking mechanism by which 
dirt can be shaken down. 


Switching Locomotive 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
has placed on the market a new 
65-ton diesel-electric locomotive for 
switching operations. Its outstand- 
ing feature is the construction of 
its drives, responsible for its great 
pulling power. These are of the 
double-reduction spur-gear type to- 
tally enclosed, and arranged so mo- 
tors are mounted on them as in- 





tegral parts. They are mounted on 
the axles with Timken bearings, 
heavy-duty ball bearings being used 
to mount countershafts and the 
armature shaft. A third point of 
support also is provided, allowing 
axles to follow track irregularities 


















without developing twisting or bind- 
ing strains. Trucks of the locomo- 
tive are fabricated of solid rolled 
steel plates by combination riveting 
and welding. Each truck represents 
a complete unit with two driving 
motors, fully equalized brakes and 
sander equipment—all integral. The 
locomotive is powered by two Cum- 
mins supercharged 6-cylinder en- 
gines rated at 200 horsepower each. 
It is equipped with two Westing- 
house generators rated at 300 am- 
peres, 400 volts. Motors are rated 
at 300 amperes, 300 volts. The unit 
also carries storage batteries con- 
sisting of 16 cells. These are 
charged by automotive type battery 
charging generators. Brakes em- 
bodied include both straight and 
automatic air brakes. The locomo- 
tive has a starting tractive effort 
of 39,000 pounds and a continuous 
tractive effort of 14,000 pounds, with 
a speed of 6.1 miles per hour with 
the latter effort. Its maximum 
speed is 30 miles per hour. The 
track gage of the locomotive is 56% 
inches. 


Air-Raid Truck 


Palmer-Shire Co., 7100 West Jef- 
ferson avenue, Detroit, announces 
a new portable holding rack or 
factory type truck which accom- 
modates all essential  air-raid 
fighters’ equipment and which can 
be rushed to any part of the plant 
if necessary. The truck, which 
measures 48 x 24 inches, has par- 
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titioned spaces for sand pails, 
water cans, fire extinguishers, axe, 
shovel, rake and other necessary 
equipment. It also is equipped with 
a strong metal box with hinged 
lid for holding asbestos gloves, 
smoked goggles, first-aid kit and 
similar small supplies. Of welded 
metal construction, the truck runs 
on four ball-bearing rubber-tired 
wheels, and is painted a bright 
fire department red. 


Dynamotor Contactor 


Industrial Control Division, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
announces a new dynamotor contac- 


tor to start and stop dynamotors 
used with aircraft equipment. Avail- 
able for either 12 or 24-volt direct- 
current circuits, it also is applicable 
to tank installations. The unit is 
approximately 2% inches wide, 4 
inches high, weighs only 2.3 pounds 
and can be mounted in any position. 
It is totally enclosed with contacts 
in the upper compartment and the 
coil plunger in the lower compart- 
ment. Contact tips are of the copper- 
lead-alloy type. The contactor is 
good for frequencies of 5 to 55 cycles 
per second at a maximum of 1/32- 
inch amplitude (1/16inch total 
travel) applied in any direction. 
The single-pole normally-open con- 





ronze, are available ; 
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tacts are designed to stay open when 
the coil is not energized, and closed 
when the coil is energized even 
when the contactor is subjected to a 
linear acceleration of 10 times grav- 
ity applied in any direction. The 
contactor is suitable for use in 
ambient temperature ranging from 
60 to minus 40 degrees Cent. The 
contact rating is 50 amperes on an 
8-hour basis. Inrush current rating 
is 500 amperes at 32 volts direct cur- 
rent. Coil wattage is 9.5. 


Vacuum Cleaner 


Breuer Electric Mfg. Co., 5100 
Ravenswood avenue, Chicago, has 
developed a new Tornado model 117 
Hi-cycle vacuum cleaner for remov- 
ing waste material coming from 
production and assembly operations. 
A portable unit, it is especially 
suited for picking up welding flux, 
scrap, heavy particles of dust or 
dirt, water and other materials. The 
absence of commutator or carbon 


brushes prolongs its operating life, 
permits it to develop more power 
and speed, and keeps it operating 
constantly at high efficiency. The 
motor operates on 220-volt 180-cycle 
current only. The cleaner is equipped 
with 20 feet of 4-conductor cable 
without socket or attachment plug. 


Quenching Oil Cooler 


Trane Co., LaCrosse, Wis., an- 
nounces a new quenching oil cooler 
for industrial applications using the 
quenching process of hardening 
steel. It utilizes the atmospheric 
evaporative principle, and is ap- 
plicable under conditions where the 
use of large quantities of water is 
uneconomical or insufficient; where 
water temperature is too high or 
where it is not necessary to main- 
tain quenching bath temperature 
below 100 degrees Fahr., or where 
water has corrosive properties or 
is dirty. The self-contained unit 
can be placed inside the area or 
space in which the quenching oil 
cooling operation is conducted or 
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Increased production 
begins with efficient 
drives...and should | 
2 of a group of MotoReduceRs add "Philadel phia’? 


installed in a wool scouring 
plant. 


Philadelphia 


MotoR EDUCER 


Horizontal and vertical type 
MotoReduceRs. 


With Victory depending largely on America's ability to out-produce our 
enemies, the power required for this all out effort hes assumed new importance. 
The high efficiencies of Philadelphia MotoReduceRs assures the delivery of 
@ maximum of input power to your machines—operating efficiencies up to 95 
are not uncommon. Furthermore, these units are designed and built to stand 
up under the present extended working hours. Properly selected, they will 
operate day and night without trouble, without production delaying breakdowns 
Our long experience can help you select the unit best suited for your particuler 


needs—write us now. 


PHILADELPHIA GEAR WORKS 














INDUSTRIAL G 
AND SPEED REDUCERS 
LIMITORQUE VALVE C ROLS 
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ERIE AVENUE & G STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago 
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BUILT-UP 


TOPS WESTERN PLANT OF 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY, 


KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 


The Florence Stove Company, pioneer oil 
stove manufacturer and famous for the fine 
quality of its ranges and heaters, believes 
also in the use of quality products for its 
buildings. 


Accordingly, when planning its mammoth 
Illinois plant, a CAREY Built-Up Roof was 
selected. Brown & Kerr, roofing contractors, 
handled the job under the supervision of 
Campbell - Laurie - Lautermilch Company, 
general contractors. 


CAREY Roofs have established records of 
service and economy over the nation in 
protecting hundreds of millions of dollars 
invested in plants and equipment. 


Regardless of your location or the type of 
your building, you can bank on CAREY for 
maximum roof value. A nationwide organiza- 
tion is at your service. Address Dept. 71 for 
book “Specifications for Bonded Roofs.’’ 


The PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


LOCKLAND, - - CINCINNATI, OHIO 


IN CANADA: THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY, LTD. 
Office and Factory: Lennoxville, P. Q. 


Dependable Products Since 1873 






Roof 





can be suspended from the truss 
structure of the building to conserve 
floor space. Other mechanical fea- 
tures include an angle iron frame- 
work with heavy gage side sheets; 





a light-weight high-heat transfer 
cleanable type oil cooling coil; squir- 
rel cage fans mounted on a steel 
shaft; heavy-gage steel spray water 
tank and angle supports. 


Plug-In Telephone 


Selecto-O-Phone Co., 1012 Eddy 
street, Providence, R. I., is offering 
a new “plug-in” telephone for Selec- 
to-O-Phone systems which can be 
plugged in any terminal box that 
is attached to the switchboard by 
a single strand, triple conductor 
wire. It may be used in the same 
system with loud-speaking name- 
touch stations. The phone also fea- 





tures a digit dial which automatical- 
ly gets the party whose number is 
dialed. It includes provisions for 
secret conferences among three or 
more persons, The center of the 
dial has a code ringing button which 
is pressed to code signal persons 
served by one telephone, or when 
using the built-in paging circuit. 


Reset Relay 


Struthers Dunn Inc., 1335 Cherry 
street, Philadelphia, has introduced 
a new mechanical latch-in electrical 
reset relay especially designed for 
aviation purposes. Known as Dunco 
relay type CX3190, it operates from 
a brief impulse without necessity of 
keeping the coils energized. Its 
double-pole double-throw contacts 
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are rated at 6 amperes at 12 or 25 
volts direct current. All contacts 
are insulated from the frame for 
radio frequency. The coils are for 
operation on direct current only. Di- 
mensions of the unit are 35/15 x 
1% x 1% inches overall. 


Dehumidifier 


General Air Conditioning Corp., 
4423 Appleton street, Cincinnati, is 
offering a new cabinet type de- 
humidifier. Known as the Dry- 
Cabinet, it is said to keep air dry, 
clean and wholesome, prevents 
mold, mildew and dampness; and 
reduces attendant odors. The excess 
moisture is absorbed from the air 
by dehydrating chemical cubes. Cir- 
culation of dry air throughout the 
cabinet is provided by a flue which 
runs up both sides to the top of 





the chemical unit. The cabinet is 
of wood 34 inches high, 38 inches 
wide and 14 inches deep. Units for 
use in spaces and buildings where 
infiltration is at a minimum also are 
available. These units meet many 
requirements for low-cost humidity 
control in tool rooms and research 
laboratories. 


Watthour Meter 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Cu., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., announces a 
new type CB switchboard watthour 
meter for industrial and central sta- 
tion use. It is used for metering all 
the various combinations of single 
phase or polyphase power and is 
offered in three mounting styles—- 
flush, projection and a detachable 
or plug-in type. The detachable 
models can be removed readily for 
overall inspection without interrupt- 
ing the circuit. Calibration adjust- 
ments-are accessible from the front 
when the molded glass covers are 
removed. The single phase meters 
have one electromagnet and are ap- 
plicable to single phase circuits. 
Meters for the usual 3-wire single- 
phase circuits have 3-wire current 
coils. CB-2 meters have two 2-wire 
elements and may be used on single 
or 3-phase 3-wire circuits, and one 
2-phase, 3 or 4-wire circuits. CB-3 
meters consist of three 2-wire ele- 
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HEST-FAG is Directly 






Responsible for Many Accidents 
--- STOP THIS COSTLY TOLL! 


HE finger of Accident is always beckoning to the fatigued, 

inalert worker. That's why Heat-Fag, ever-present when 
men sweat, takes such a staggering toll in man-hours lost to 
industry. For, body salt lost by sweating must be replaced 
or Heat-Fag sets in. Lowered efficiency, fatigue and discom- 
fort follow .. . workers become careless .. . accidents happen 
. . - priceless man-hours are sacrificed. 





(less than 30 seconds) — 


porous it is inside. 
When swallowed 
whole — with a drink 


avoin HEAT-FAG..use 
MORTONS 


SALT TABLETS 








: Salt —— Place MORTON'S 
jebiots mee ee egal pppoe DISPENSERS at all 
replace salt that's lost through Drinking Fountains 


sweating and hot work, , aan deliver salt 
Case of 9000 10-grain ets, one at a time, 
oie gubedd . . ainin,< $2.60 = quickly, cleanly — 


— easily filled, 
1 iP me i urable. 500-tablet 
Order from your distributor—or size, $3.25. 1000. 


without waste. Sani- 
Ee 8aS.1S 
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P&H’s HONEST 
DELIVERY DATES 
WILL BACK YOU 


Handle it “thru the air’’—the fast and easy 
way to keep vital production on the move. 
Save time of skilled workers—save energy 
otherwise wasted in lifting heavy loads— 
with this outstanding small electric hoist. 


At the push of a button, P&H Zip-Lifts put 
anything in exactly the place you want it. 
They're designed to handle loads “thru 
the air” with speed, safety, and economy— 
and keep doing it year after year! 


And you can count on getting your Zip- 
Lifts on time. P&H hasn't missed a single 
delivery date in almost a year. Bulletin 
H-20 tells all about P&H Zip-Lifts—write 
for a copy today! 


cy sé 
CAPACITIES: Li (3 


250, 500, 
1000 Ibs. 


iF 1 


General Offices: 4411 W. National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
































speed is 54 inches per minute, press- 





ments. They are used to meter 3- 
phase 4-wire star-connected circuits 
and, when used with instrument 
transformers, to totalize combined 
3-phase 3-wire and single-phase, 2- 
wire or 3-wire loads. The CB8 
meters are of the 2-disk type and 
have two 3-wire electromagnets in- 
terconnected to form a 3-current coil 
meter. These are used on 3-phase 
4-wire star-connected service and are 
accurate wherever the voltages are 
not extremely unbalanced. CB-10 
meters are of the 2-disk type and 
have two separate 3-wire elements. 
They are used on 2-phase 5-wire 
service. 


Victory Clock 


M. M. Gottlieb Associates Inc., 
Allentown, Pa., announces a new 
Victory electric clock for plants 
which shows the time in numerals, 
time-table fashion, as—10:22, rath- 
er than by use of the conventional 
hands and dial. The numerals are 
white on black background...They 
are 2 inches high and are Visible 
clearly at a distance. Clock cage is 
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19% inches long by 14% inches high 
by 3% inches deep. The words 
“WARTIME—MAKE EVERY MIN- 
UTE COUNT! Remember Pear] Har- 
bor”, and a colorful reproduction of 
the American flag make up part of 
the timepiece’s decorative scheme. 
The unit operates on alternating 
current, powered by a self-starting 
electric synchronous motor. 


Extrusion Press 


Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, 
N. J., has developed a new 125-ton 
press for extruding plastic material. 
It features two containers mounted 
on a swinging arm. Thus the op- 
erator starts the automatic extru- 
sion cycle by push-button control, 
then devotes his entire attention 
to loading the free container. The 
container arm is provided with lift- 
ing cylinders for easy swing and 
with holddown cylinders to seal con- 
tainer against die during extrusion. 


The main ram of the press meas- 
ures 12% inches in diameter and it 


has a 12-inch stroke. Advance 
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ing speed, 6.4 inches per minute at 
2000 pounds per square inch, and 
return speed is 150 inches per min- 


ute. Power is derived from two 
Vickers pumps driven by a 5-horse- 
power motor. Complete unit is 10 
feet high and requires floor space of 
4 x 3 feet. 


Heading Press 


E. W. Bliss Co., Fifty-third street 
and Second avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
announces a 1500-ton hydraulic head- 
ing press for heading 104 millimeter 
howitzer cases. It is equipped with 
a 2-station pneumatically-operated 
dial feed, 2-station punch holder 
operated pneumatically, a hydraulic 
ejector driven by a 7%-horsepower 
motor and a hand-operated air hoist. 
The main pumping unit has a 75 
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horsepower capacity. The press has 
a fully automatic cycle which is pro- 
tected against misoperation. For die 
setting operation the functions of 
the press cycle are separated by a 
selector switch so that press, dial, 
ejector and punch holder movements 
can be independently operated by 
proper push buttons. The press is 
capable of producing 250 to 300 
cases per hour with two pressings 
per case. It is one of several sizes 
available for heading different sizes 
of cartridge cases. 


Aircraft Clamp 


Detroit Stamping Co., 350 Mid- 
land avenue, Detroit, has added a 
new model No. 205 De-Sta-Co toggle 
clamp to their line of clamps to 
meet aircraft demands for a small 
size, horizontal unit. 

When in locked position the clamp 
measures only 1 9/16 inches high 
and 5% inches from tip of handle 
to tip of arm. It weighs 3% ounces. 
The handle and arm are in hori- 
zontal position when clamp is 
locked, thus providing clear work- 
ing space from above. 
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Air Borne 


DESTRUCTION 


can come to Industry too! 
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‘DUST STORMS’ in Industry, like the tragic Dust Bowl 
disaster of 1938, can cause incalculable losses—destroying 
materials, finished products and man hours of work. But 
dust, the air-borne saboteur, is one industrial menace we can 
effectively fight within our war production plants. 


Today, American Industry is awake to the necessity for 
adequate dust control. Many hundreds of existing and con- 
verted plants—and practically all new defense plants—have 
installed American Air Filters for the elimination of atmos- 
pheric dust and AAF Roto-Clones for process dust control. 


To meet Industry’s expanding need for clean air, the 
American Air Filter Company is operating 16 to 24 hours a 
day—supplying practically 100% of its output to war ma- 
terials manufacturers. Write for booklet “AAF In Industry,” 
the story of industrial dust problems and their solution, 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., Inc. 


INCORPORATED 
443 Central Avenue Louisville, Kentucky 


IN CANADA:DARLING BROS. LTD... MONTREAL P. Q. 
























































Training Men 
(Continued from Page 94) 


lasts 12 weeks to correspond with 
the National Defense Training Pro- 
gram’s 12 Week’s Course Plan. The 
shop mechanical maintenance course 
alternates each 12 weeks with the 
electrical maintenance course. A 
list of the machines or subjects 
studied in these two courses is 
given in Table I. 

Results of New Training Pro- 
gram: This course enjoys a regu- 
lar and enthusiastic attendance of 
about 30 members of the mechani- 


cal and _ electrical maintenance 
crews. This regular attendance and 
self-application seems to be produc- 
ing several very important and help- 
ful results in the training of this 
group of men. First, the class is 
led and supervised by the head of 
the maintenance department and 
his closest assistants, who by lead- 
ing and conducting such a class 
demonstrate their interest in the 


training and welfare of the mem- 


bers of their crew. 


Second, the class is organized 
along the lines and the type of 
learning which seem most effective 
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Ton Switching Locomotive 


y¥¢Today’s “Victory Bound” In- 
dustrial Plants demand equip- 
ment that not only has the 
cbility to meet all the operating 
conditions of the job, but it must 
be able to operate 24 hours 
per day, day after day. Atlas 
Diesel-Electric Locomotives can 
do just that. 


1, They are built of rugged, 
heavy - duty construction 
throughout, to stand the 
strain of continuous opera- 
tion. 


2. They are easily accessible 
for minor repairs and lubri- 
cation. 


3. They feature a totally en- 
closed, double reduction 
spur gear drive. 


Submit your haulage problems to us 
for a recommendation of the Atlas Die- 
sel-Electric Locomotive to meet your re- 
quirements. No obligation, of course. 





Tze ATLAS CAR & MFG. CO. 
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for most of the members of the 
crew: namely, that of actually tak- 
ing a machine apart and seeing for 
themselves the parts, mechanical 
principles, functions of the machine, 
and not depending upon classroom 
description or abstract reading 
methods of learning. 

Third, for an intensive study of 
representative groups of machines 
and special complicated machines 
in the plant, years of the “chance 
experience” type of training are 
replaced by an orderly and complete 
study which makes a very import- 
ant short-cut to the usual method 
of training such men. 

Fourth, by contact with the bet- 
ter-trained mechanics in the crew, 
the younger men get acquainted 
with the master mechanics in the 
group and develop a higher regard 
for these master mechanics and for 
the position held by good mainte- 
nance mechanics in today’s indus- 
trial structure. This is really a by- 
product of the class, but it is a 
very important factor in building 
and maintaining the morale of the 
maintenance crew. 


Fifth, the supervisor and more 
skilled mechanics in the crew get 
practice and experience in training 
younger men. They become con- 
scious of the importance of training 
helpers who become better work- 
men and more effective on the job. 

Undoubtedly the most important 
result of the training program has 
been the ability of the different 
maintenance foreman to have the 
members of their crew assume more 
of the repair and daily maintenance 
tasks and thereby free themselves 
for planned, routine maintenance 
work. This tends to eliminate the 
“continual crisis” type of mainte- 
nance which grows out of service 
failures where both the foremen 
and men are kept busy repairing 
machines and doing other “short 
notice” jobs. The freeing of the 
supervisors and foremen for plan- 
ning of routine inspection, personal 
examination of mechanical layouts, 
planning improvements in machine 
installation, study of new methods 
of repair and investigation of gen- 
eral maintenance problems has 
brought about a considerable sav- 
ing in time and greatly improved 
plant maintenance as a result. 

The ability to apply the efforts 
of the maintenance crews at a time 
of their own choosing, rather than 
at a time of crisis when a machine 
breaks down and needs attention 
is a great help to any maintenance 
supervisor. This development to- 
ward planned maintenance seems 
to foster better workmanship on 
the jobs undertaken as well as less 
hurried and more orderly accom- 
plishment of maintenance through- 
out the entire plant. This not only 
results in less money paid out for 
repairs over a period of time, but 
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also results in better morale and 
a more progressive outlook on the 
part of the maintenance men them- 
selves. 

An important advantage of train- 
ing programs during the present 
national crisis is that men who have 
had the advantage of training in 
these classes can use and direct the 
efforts of new men on the job. The 
necessary expansion of maintenance 
crews because of the installation of 
new machines, changing of proc- 
esses and the changing of the per- 
sonnel due to military service may 
therefore be met more effectively 
because of this simple, timely and 
effective means of training new 
maintenance mechanics and electri- 
cians. 

NOTICE: For details on the im- 
portant and highly valuable job in- 
structor training program developed 
and sponsored by the Training With- 
in Industry Branch of the War Pro. 
duction Board’s Labor Division, see 
STEEL, March 9, 1942, p. 62. This 
program is one of the most prac- 
tical yet developed for getting new 
or old hands quickly into produc- 
tion on war work. The principles 
explained there are equally appli- 
cable to all types of jobs. Its use 
helps men to “get the hang” of 
the job, builds worker morale, gives 
the man a keener interest in his 
work. If you have not seen that 
article, by all means get a copy of 
that issue and study it, for it con- 
tains the meat of the WPB pro- 
gram for training workers by 
training the job instructors. 


Block Welding 


(Continued from Page 80) 

of the wieder. And for his part 
the welder must not dally over 
cleaning. Where more than one 
electrode is used for the pass, as 
in the final blecks shown in Fig. 3, 
a good operator will change eclec- 
trodes and continue welding with- 
out stopping to remove the slag. 
Most fluid electrodes have a _ hot, 
liquid slag that can be manipulated 
by a skilled welder in this way. 
Welding output is increased without 
the slightest sacrifice in quality. 
Here, too, an examination of the 
weld metal will disclose the quality 
of the operation. If it is difficult to 
judge where the first electrode was 
consumed and the second started, 
the electrode change was accom- 
plished well. 

Peening and chipping may or may 
not be specified. With some steels 
peening is likely to be advantageous. 
With other steels the operation will 
not be required. And chipping 
should not be overdone. Unless 
the supervisory personnel is dili- 
gent, the welders are quite likely 
to place too much reliance upon 
their chipping tools to rectify mis- 
takes in welding. Even with the 
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short runs necessitated by these 
welding techniques, the better weld- 
ers are those who have the least 
recourse to chipping equipment. 
Block welds are suited to straight 
runs of joint which are in the hori- 
zontal plane. The first blocks may 
be relatively short while the filler 
blocks are longer. The first blocks 
call for the greatest care in locating 
the beginning and ending of cach 
pass. For this reason they are usu- 
ally shorter and more time consum- 
ing than the filler blocks. These 
latter afford the welder clearly de- 
fined locations for starting and 
stopping each layer. Careful pud- 
dling at the junction of the filler 





block pass and the previously de- 
posited metal at each end of the 
run is the only part of the weld 
that differs from ordinary straight- 
run welding. 

Cascade welding, the type of inter- 
mittent welding for curved and 
slanting surfaces, may be done on 
joints that are immobile or on joints 
that cannot be revolved into position 
by means of positioning equipment. 
As with straight welding, the po- 
sitioned welds will be the quickest 
and the least expensive as they al- 
low longer runs for each pass. The 
difference can be seen in an exami- 
nation of Figs. 4 and 5. 

In starting a weld on a stationary 





Motors Down For Repairs 
Wreck Production Schedules 


Oil leaks from bearings and is thrown on armatures. 
It soaks through windings and causes short-circuits that 


result in ‘‘burn-outs’’. 


motor is repaired or replaced. 


Not with NON-FLUID OIL. Motor troubles go down 
Drip-less, waste-less NON- 
FLUID OIL stays in bearings and off windings. Motors 
are kept in constant service at least maintenance cost. 
It cuts lubrication cost too—outlasts oil 3 to 5 times. 


and production goes up. 


Used successfully in leading iron and steel mills. 
for testing sample today—prepaid—NO CHARGE. 
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curved joint such as that in Fig. 3, 
a piece of steel may be used as an 
insert to fill the groove and to pro- 
vide a shelf on which to deposit 
the first weld metal. Later this 
insert piece is chipped or burned 
away. 

yenerally, however, a whole cir- 
cumferential joint is welded a half at 
a setting and requires two settings 
to complete the entire seam. The 
welding is done from the bottom 
to the top in each of the two top 
quarters. 

Notice that cascade welding usu- 
ally requires one preheating for 
each quarter (assuming continuous 


welding) as there are no blocks 
which necessitate a preheating treat- 
ment before each is started. The 
heat distribution is excellent so 
such cascade welds possess good 
physical properties. 

Where positioning is practiced, as 
in Fig. 5, the insert piece for start- 
ing the weld is left in place until 
the weld is almost wholly com- 
pleted. Then the insert piece and 
the ending portion of the weld that 
has gone round the shell are po- 
sitioned at the top. Chipping or 
gouging prepares a block at this 
point for the final weld metal addi- 
tion. Otherwise the point of weld 
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for their long life records of service and here’s why... 


Simple in design ... Heavy, wide face gears—accurately 
cut... Anti-friction bearings . . . Heavy, dust-tight housings 
. . » Oversize shafts and bearings . 


. . Efficient lubrication. 
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completion would present an im- 
possible joint preparation. 

In all cascade welding, the work 
is done from the outside in to the 
center. Or stated another way, the 
welding goes from the top of the 
finished joint to the bottom. This 
practice has proved to be the best 
because the heat capacity of the 
top of the groove with its two un- 
supported edges is less than that 
of the bottom of the groove with 
its closer spacing. 

Positioned cascade welds are exe- 
cuted with the horizontal weld por- 
tion as long as possible. The higher 
the arc of the curve, the greater is 
the length of each layer that is 
added. Therefore the angle of weld- 
ing contributes appreciably to the 
ease with which the work may be 
accomplished. 

An examination of a finished weld 
will reveal much about the welding 
method. In Fig. 6 is shown the 
surface of a block weld. Craters 
always indicate the end of at least 
one and possibly two beads. Those 
shown in the illustration are both 
the endings of two beads with the 
crater belonging to the second bead 
deposited. Changes in the direction 
of the ripples indicate reversals of 
welding direction. Slight humps 
and differences in the angularity of 
the ripples point out electrode 
changes when the welding proceeds 
in the same direction as in the two 
electrode changes in Fig. 6, the first 
of which denotes a change in direc- 
tion of welding while the second 
(to the left of the first) reveals a 
continuation of welding in the same 


direction. 


Usually an observing welding en- 
gineer can tell much about the weld- 
ing from a simple visual examin- 
ation of the beads. 

Since cascade welding is accom- 
plished by means of a series of 
slanting beads with the starting 
ends exposed, a quite different sur- 
face appearance is presented. Fig. 
7 reveals the finished surface of a 
cascade weld. In a seam that was 
positioned during welding, only one 
ending point with a changing pat- 
tern will be found. In the seams 
welded without continuous position- 
ing, two ending points with dimish- 
ing bead ends and one short straight 
run will be found. 

Both block welds and cascade 
welds are time consuming and ex- 
pensive. 

They, however, are not recom- 
mended for general application to all 
welding work. But they are of the 
utmost value where welding cannot 
be used without such special tech- 
niques. More critical alloys will 
demand an expanding selection of 
block and cascade welding methods. 
Sometimes design changes such as 
those mentioned in newspaper ac- 
counts of the dangers attendant 
upon flying rivets in tanks will make 
welding imperative even if the over- 
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all cost should be increased appre- 
ciably. Proved and recognized, al- 
beit sometimes expensive, the spe- 
cial welding sequences may well 
prove a sorely needed “ace in the 
hole.” 


Silver Plating 


(Continued from Page 91) 
combinaation of these three metals, 
can be subjected to severe plastic 
deformation, as in press-forming, 
without perforating initially pore- 
free deposits that have a total thick- 
ness of at least 0.002-inch. 

Fifth, no entirely satisfactory 
method has been found for deter- 
mining the porosity of silver de- 
posits less than 0.0001-inch thick. 

Sixth, the hot water test is prob- 
ably more dependable than any of 
the other porosity checks when the 
silver deposit is both thin and por- 
ous. For relatively thick silver de- 
posits with low porosity, it does 
not make much difference which 
method is used. 

Seventh, the minimum thickness 
of deposit of silver, nickel or copper 
that is required for pore-free coat- 
ings is dependent, other factors be- 
ing constant, on the surface quality 
of the basis metal. The most homo- 
geneous and the smoothest surface 
requires the thinnest deposit. For 
the basis metals investigated, differ- 
ence of this nature are of relatively 
little importance when the deposit 
is as thick as is necessary for in- 
dustrial purposes. 

Eighth, the minimum thickness of 
deposit of silver, nickel or copper 
that is required for pore-free coat- 
ings depends on the freedom of the 
plating bath from suspended matter. 

It has been mentioned that the 
current density of silver plating 
baths varies from 2 to 15 amperes 
per square foot. This is rather a 
slow rate of deposition compared 
to the standard nickel or copper 
baths of today, which use 10 to 75 
amperes per square foot. In order 
to overcome this, Simon and Lum- 
ley‘®) investigated the possibilities 
of plating containers at high cur- 
rent densities. It was found possible 
to produce pore-free deposits of 
copper 0.0005-inch thick upon which 
0.00001-inch of silver could be de- 
posited without any pores that ex- 
tended to the copper. 

In this work advantage of Ban- 
croft’s third and fifth axioms‘) was 
taken. These axioms state that at 
high current densities smaller crys- 
tals are produced and a solution that 
gives a satisfactory deposit at a 
given current density will give a 
satisfactory deposit at a higher cur- 
rent density provided the conditions 
at the cathode surface are kept con- 
stant. The work to be plated is 
treated as follows: Vapor degrease, 
cathode clean, acid dip, copper strike 
and silver strike. The summary of 
the paper is as follows: 
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First, the permissible current den- 
sity to produce smooth adherent 
deposits may be increased by in- 
creasing the silver content of the 
bath, the content of the free cya- 
nide, the temperature or the agi- 
tation. 

Under favorable conditions, with 
good agitation, current densities of 
at least 200 amperes per square foot 
(21.5 amperes per square decimeter) 


may be used, at which over 0.0003- 


inch (0.0076-millimeter) thickness of 
silver may be deposited in one min- 
ute. 

Second, the cell voltage in these 
tests ranged from 4.5 to 7.5 volts. 





AN IDEA 


from the 


SHIPBUILDERS 


The current density produced by a 
given voltage was slightly decreased 
by raising the silver content and 
was increased by raising the free 
cyanide or by raising the tempera- 
ture. The principal cause of these 
effects was the change in conductivi- 
ty of the solution. 

Third, cathode polarization appar 
ently had only a small effect on the 
current density. If silver anodes 
were used, with necessarily a small- 
er area and a higher current density 
than on the cathodes, a black film 
formed on the anodes and the polari- 
zation was very high. In the experi- 
ments reported, steel anodes of the 





Preheating the Casting Prior to 
Thermit Welding Stern Frame of Ship. 


as Ce and Cs ships being built for the 
U. S. 

frames 
Thermit welded together, as shown above. 


Maritime Commission have stern 
made in four forged sections, 


The use of the Thermit process to weld 
simple forgings, small castings or flame- 
cut shapes substantially speeds up pro- 
duction, as many of the delays inherent 


in all-cast construction are avoided. 


Thermit welding reduces the cost of heavy units to a fraction of 
that incurred when large, intricate castings are employed, and the 


difficulties of obtaining sound 
eliminated. 


metal in these large castings are 


The Thermit process has also been standard practice for many 
years in repairing axles, crankshafts, machine frames, housings and 


other large units. 


Booklet, ““Thermit Welding,” describes the many applications for 


repair and fabrication. 


THERMIT 


WELDING 


Specialists in welding for nearly 42 years. Manufac- 
turers of Murex Electrodes for arc welding and of 


Thermit for repair and fabrication of heavy parts 
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same size as the silver anodes were 
therefore used. 

Fourth, an increase in free cyanide 
generally decreased the porosity. 

Fifth, the porosity of silver ap- 
plied over pore-free copper coatings 
is much less than when applied di- 
rectly to steel or over a copper 
strike. 

Sixth, the cathode efficiencies un- 
der favorable conditions are from 
60 to 70 per cent. 

From the above it can be seen 
that steel can be plated with a pore- 
free deposit of either copper or 
nickel which in turn is covered with 
a pore-free silver plate. At present 
nickel is hard to obtain, and this 


condition is going to get worse. 
Obtaining copper is easier, but the 
condition is still acute. 

What can be substituted for cop- 
per and nickel? The substitute 
should be cheap, easy to plate and 
a material which will take a silver 
plate. The material that will be 
recommended by the writer fulfills 
all the above, but has a tendency to 
corrode faster than either copper 
or nickel. The metal is electrolytic 
iron. It is the opinion of the author 
that iron deposited upon steel will 
produce a pore-free deposit suitable 
for an undercoating of siiver. It 
is further believed that such a pore- 


free deposit will substitute for nickel 


“This 2-line hook-on bucket, used where 2 


hook blocks are available, is especially advan- 


tageous because: 


It is a simple, rugged design having few 


parts—maintenance expense is low. 


It is very easy for the crane operator to han- 


dle in picking up and discharging loads.” 


Blaw-Knox can meet your exacting require- 


ments in bucket design. Send us your specifi- 


he i cation without obligation. 


BLAW-KNOX 
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and produce a protective coating 
with silver even if the latter is only 
0.0001-inch thick. 

Why Iron? One may ask why 
should a plate of iron be applied to 
steel. The answer is simple. An 
electroplated deposit presents a 
better base than does mechanical 
cold rolled steel. Pore-free deposits 
can be produced over electroplated 
deposits easier than over mechan- 
ical surfaces of steel. It is a proved 
fact that electrolytic iron is more 
inert than ordinary steel. There- 
fore, if a pore-free electrolytic de- 
posit of iron is placed over steel 
and this in turn is covered by a 
pore-free deposit of silver, it is the 
belief of the writer that a pore-free 
plate will be obtained which will 
gwe good corrosion protection. It 


| is further believed that the deposit 


of iron should be around 0.001-inch 


| and the deposit of silver should be 


from 0.0001-inch to 0.0003-inch. 
There are no laboratory experi- 
ments known to the writer to sub- 
stantiate this, but such tests should 
be made by some interested party 
as soon as possible. If this is the 


| case it will be possible to produce 


corrosion protection for steel con- 
sisting of a layer of electrolytic iron 
and silver. Savage‘®) has pointed 


| this out in a recent article. It has 


also been mentioned by Dornblatt, 
Lowe and Simon‘), 
There is one other factor which 


| should be mentioned in connection 
| with silver plate and that concerns 


the appearance of the deposits ob- 
tained. In all cases the plate ob- 
tained from a solution is white. In 


| order to get the buffed or polished 
| silver, the coating must be polished 


on an ordinary buffing wheel. Many 
attempts have been made to obtain 
bright deposits from the plating 
baths. In the true sense this has 
been unsuccessful. 


However, it is possible to obtain 
deposits which are approaching 


| bright plates. The old reliable meth- 


od consists of introducing small 
amounts of carbon disulphide in the 
electrolyte. The deposit has a slight 
bluish haze instead of the character- 
istic milky appearance. There have 
been many investigations into the 
problem as shown by a literature 
study®?). However, there is none 
better than the old carbon disulphide 
brightener. 


One fact about the brighteners 
seems to be that the material should 
be added to the bath-in~extremely 
small amounts, and the resulting 
solutions should be agitated 
thoroughly. It is best to make a 
stock solution of this material by 
adding approximately 0.25 fluid 
ounces to a solution containing 4 
ounces per gallon of potassium cya- 
nide. A definite amount of this ma- 
terial should be added from time to 
time. It is best to add this ma- 
terial to the bath, using a pipette for 
introducing the brightening solu- 
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tion. This helps to disperse the 
brightener throughout the bath. 


Electrolytic Polishing of Silver: 
In spite of the above brightener 
the silver plate deposited must be 
buffed in order to produce a highly 
lustrous finish. This is expensive 
and time consuming. For thick de- 
posits of silver there is another 
method just announced which might 
prove helpful. This consists of elec- 
tropolishing the silver deposit and 
producing thereby an attractive re- 
flective finish. At the Institute of 
Electrochemistry and Metallurgy in 
New York, the author had a student 
working on a method of polishing 
silver using a cyanide bath. The 
student was taken into the Army 
about a year ago so this work has 
net been completed. 

In a preprint issued during the 
first part of March, 1942, Gilbertson 
and Fortner®®) found that silver 
can be electropolished using a bath 
containing silver cyanide, 4.3 troy 
ounces per gallon; potassium cya- 
nide, 5.0 ounces per gallon (avoirdu- 
pois); potassium carbonate, 5.0 
ounces per gallon (avoirdupois). 
The bath is used at room tempera- 
ture with slight agitation. Current 
density is approximately 20 amperes 
per square foot. Silver can be used 
as the cathode. Approximately 9 
minutes are required to produce a 
polished surface from an electro- 
plating bath. Perhaps this type bath 
ean be substituted for mechanical 
polishing which would reduce the 
cost of the article. 


Preventing Tarnish: The subject 
of silver alloy plating is one that 
has intrigued the researcher for 
many years due to the fact that 
many investigators have had the 
idea that a silver alloy could be pro- 
duced which would not tarnish. The 
best known is the silver-cadmium 
alloy. This is usually made by 
adding a cadmium alloy to a silver 
bath. The details of this subject 
will be omitted here. Suffice it to 
say that the silver-cadmium alloy 
does not tarnish as readily as the 
silver alone. 

Silver when exposed to the at- 
mosphere will tarnish provided sil- 
phides or silphites are present. The 
material can be protected by a clear 
lacquer coating. It can also be pro- 
tected for a time by producing a 
colorless thin chromate film over 
the surface. Another method con- 
sists of making the silver the cath- 
ode in a solution of beryllium sul- 
phate and after passing a current 
through for a predetermined time, 
it is removed. This produces a thin 
film of hydrated BeO about 4 mil- 
lionths of an inch in thickness. The 
film is transparent and should be 
heated to between 275 and 300 de- 
grees Cent. for a few minutes. This 
dehydrates the film and makes it 
more resistant to wear. 

Ewing and Jernstedt‘'!) have 
given a very good paper on this 
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technique when applied to copper. 
Price and Thomas‘!) have written 
a paper on the “Protection of Silver 
by Electrolytic Deposition of Bery]- 
lium.” This will give the reader data 
if interested. 

From the above it is apparent that 
silver has important possibilities in 
the protection of steel. It can also 
be seen that research is needed in 
order to obtain answers to the pro- 
posal offered here to use a combined 
coating of electrolytic iron and sil- 
ver over ordinary steel. 
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Mold Stools 


(Continued from Page 85) 


sert per ton of ingots. The detailed 
record of the 21 oldest composite 
stools is shown in Table I. A com- 
parison with our practice on regu- 
lar slab stools for the 12-month 
period ending October 1941 is given 
in Table II. The stool consumption 
during this period was’ 11.8 pounds 
of stools per ton of ingots. At $35.00 
per ton for the stools this is an 
initial cost of 20.7c per ton of in- 
gots. The net figure would be less 


than this but is not given here be- 
cause of different practices in allow- 


ing credit for the iron in scrapped 
stools. 

This comparison refers to the 
grades and sizes of ingots made at 
Steubenville works. The greatest 
part of the production is low-carbon 
rimmed steel. The ingots are all 
24 inches thick and from 30 to 60 
inches wide, with one ingot poured 
on each stool. 


Though certain types of alloy 
steel are susceptible to sticking 
there is reason to believe that the 
insert stool will give improved 
length of service though perhaps 
not as long a life as on ordinary 
grades. Sticking will probably not 





be greatly changed but the advan- 
tage is expected to result from less 
breakage during loosening’ the 
stickers. The steel frame is strong 
enough to withstand severe treat- 
ment that would break the conven- 
tional cast-iron stool. No difficulty 
has been experienced in loosening 
the inserts. 

Pouring several ingots on one 
stool is accomplished by providing 
a separate insert for each of the 
ingots. The inserts may be renewed 
individually as their condition re- 
quires. 

Principal features of this devel- 
opment are: 

1. Many stool failures are due to 
breakage either because of rough 
handling or cracking from thermal 
stresses or a combination of the 
two. Such failures have been pre- 
vented by use of a supporting steel 
frame. 

2. Detailed records of several 
stools of this type indicate great 
improvement in their life. 

3. The stool can be renewed by 
replacement of the worn insert re- 
sulting in a saving in cast iron as 
well as foundry labor, and in the 
release of foundry capacity for 
other uses. 


Flame Straightening 
(Continued from Page 85) 


ing material, resulting in bending 
of the part. 

In practice, the operator applies 
the heating flame to the surface of 
the metal, working an area or strip 
about 1 inch wide and constantly 
moving the flame with a zigzag mo- 
tion. The surface should never be 
heated above a cherry red and 
usually only to a depth of about 
3/16-inch to prevent oxidation or in- 
ternal fractures. The main object 
is to apply the maximum amount of 
heat in the shortest possible time to 
secure a powerful local expansion at 
the surface of the metal. 

Work fabricated by welding lends 
itself particularly to this method of 
straightening. Distortion caused by 
gas or electric welding of I-beams, 
angles, channels or plates is easily 
eliminated. In fabricated gears, the 
band or rim in which the teeth 
are cut is often found to be out of 
round after it is welded to the disk. 
These high spots can be removed 
before the teeth are cut and the 
gear carburized by the proper ap- 
plication of heat to the rim. In Fig. 
1, heat can be applied at A to cor- 
rect a high spot, at B to correct a 
low spot. The fillet welds on both 
sides of a member forming a T- 
shaped assembly often cause warp- 
age of the section forming the top 
of the T. Fig. 2 shows how heat 
applied to the center of this warped 
section at the arrow brings the ends 
flat without the use of any force. 
Errors in turning, machining and 
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boring of machine parts can be cor- 
rected and worn parts rehabilitated 
by this method. Fits on outside 
diameters of shafts and interior di- 
ameters of sleeves and collars can 
be tightened by local upsetting along 
longitudinal paths as shown in Fig. 
3. Bent shafts can be straightened 
without being removed from the ma- 
* chine. 

It is possible to bring a flat plate 
into a perfectly cylindrical form by 
use of this process, and sections 
which have been incorrectly shaped 
can be brought into proper align- 
ment or have bulges removed with- 
out being disassembled and without 
any hammering. Since heavy sec- 
tions respond best, thick slabs or 
plates from the mills can be brought 
flat enough for planing or machin- 
ing without furnace reheating or 
pressing. Deseaming torch can be 
used for such work. 

This process is particularly useful 
in shipyard operations as it can be 
used to introduce bends or curved 
areas in hull plates, turrets and 
stacks; to straighten or control 
warping of hull, bulkhead and super- 
structure plates; to remove bulges 
or buckles from deck plates; and 
to contract or expand parts in the 
propelling, auxiliary or maintenance 
equipment. 

Castings also respond well to the 
process. For example, warpage 
which takes place when crusher jaw 
teeth have been rebuilt can be 
straightened by heating the ribs or 
webbing at the back. 


The process can be used to great 
advantage in repair and fabrication 
of such equipment as tanks, trucks 
and other war material; roadbuild- 
ing and agricultural machinery in- 
cluding cranes, tractors, bulldozers, 
scrapers; railroad cars, locomotive 
boilers and fireboxes; dredging and 
mining machinery; molds and dies 
for rubber, metal and plastics; oil 
well rigs and equipment; paper and 
pulp mill rolls and machinery. 


Electrical Methods in 
Examination of Metals 


Physical Examination of Metals, 
Vol. lI, Electrical Methods, by Bruce 
Chalmers and A. G. Quarrell; cloth, 
280 pages, 5%. x 8% inches, pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York, for $6. 

In presenting in one volume an 
account of techniques which may be 
broadly classified as electrical, the 
authors have attempted to indicate 
the scope and limitations of each 
of the methods described, doing so, 
where possible, by _ reference to 
successful applications. 

A result of rapid development in 
application of physical methods to 
examination of metals is that many 
investigators have tended to re- 
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gard the particular method with 
which they are most familiar as of 
universal application. Although the 
various methods sometimes may 
overlap they are to a large extent 
complementary, not only to each 
other, but also to the more gen- 
erally used metallurgical methods. 

This volume is directed to those 
concerned with development of new 
or more specialized tests for metals 
and metallic components and also 
to those who, through lack of read- 
ily available information, are forced 
either to accept without discrimina- 
tion the results of tests they do not 
fully understand. 


Cement Permits Over- 
Night Patching of Floors 


A quick-hardening iron cement 
for patching concrete floors is an 
nounced by Smooth-On Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 336, 570 Communipaw avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J. It is said to 
harden quickly and adhere firmly 
to the surface with which it is in 
contact, 

Patches of this cement, known as 
7B, harden over night, permitting 
traffic to flow the following morn. 
ing. The cement also is dust, oil 
and waterproof. 


BETTER RESULTS IN FURNACE OPERATION 





PATENTS PENDING. This gage is 
calibrated in terms of air and gas 
flow—but may be used for any two 
flows for which the instrument is 
calibrated. 






If you will write us, statin 
the conditions, we will t 
u exactly how the Hays 
isio-Ratio Gage can be 
applied to your problem. 


The 
ike 
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AYS 


SUPERSENSITIVE DRAFT RECORDERS 
SERIES “OT” You can make sure of 


BALANCED Draft Condi- 
tions in Open Hearths, Soaking Pits, 
Annealing Furnaces and Slag Mills by 
installing Hays Series OT Recorders 


These instruments give a correct in- 
dication of furnace atmospheres and a 
permanent record of pressures and 
drafts at vital points as guides for most 


effective operation. 


Write for descriptive bulletin. 


WAYS VISIO-RATIO GAGE 


3 INSTRUMENTS IN 1 . . . 1. Air-Flow 
Indicator . . . 2. Fuel-Flow Indicator . 

3. Ratio Indicator. Shows at a glance 
the exact ratio existing between flow 
of gas or flow of oil or other measurable 
fluid: pressure, draft, suction, temper- 
ature (up to 1000° F.) speed in R.P.M. 
or inches per minute, position, level 





and others. 


This newest Hays instrument is a 
guide to higher manufacturing effic- 
better 
products and lower costs. It shows re- 


iency, increased production, 


lations at a glance and eliminates the 
necessity of making calculations to 


determine excess or deficiency. 
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War Supply of Tin 
Below Prewar Demand 


Publication of bulletin No. 12, “Tin 
and Its Uses”, is announced by Tin 
Research Institute, Battelle Mem- 
orial Institute, Columbus, O. Among 
the articles it features is one on 
tin and the war in the Pacific which 
states that the present annual sup- 
ply of tin is about 78,000 tons 
against a prewar consumption of 
110,000 tons. 

War requirements and buying for 
private stocks have brought the 
total demand of tin recently up to 
a rate equal to 175,000 tons per an- 
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num. These figures make it clear 
that restriction of consumption must 
be applied swiftly. 


According to the article, all tin 
stocks must be utilized with the 
utmost discretion, and the less nec- 
essary uses must be suspended in 
favor of those indispensable to the 
war effort. 


Other articles in the publication 
deal with the second interim report 
on research for improved solder 
fluxes; improvements in the smooth- 
ness of tin coatings on tinplate ef- 
fected by the use of an experimental 
tinning machine; an interesting and 
novel use of tinplate in iron foun- 














BLOOM ENGINEERING 


CAN HELP YOU 








1. CORRECTLY ENGINEERED APPLICATIONS 


Good application engineering is the basis for 


worthwhile fuel 


savings. Bloom experience 


guarantees correctly engineered jobs. 


2.. MODERN EFFICIENT BURNERS 


The modern design of Bloom Long Flame Burners 
provides most efficient combustion and uniform 


heating. 


3. QUICK CHANGE-OVER 


Protect your production against fuel 





shortages by installing Bloom Com- 
bination Burners, and switch from gas 
to oil—or from oil to gas INSTANTLY! 
No delay, no shutdowns, same heat- 
ing results. 


WRITE for information, giving full 


data on your present equip- 
ment and work handled. 





Bloom Long Flame Combina- 
tion Burner. 





916 BEHAN STREET PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 








dries; the new canned foods avail- 
able in Britain under the “Points” 
rationing scheme; and a recent of- 
ficial statement on the safety of 
canned foods. 


Westinghouse Develops 
New Insulating Varnish 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., is offering a 
new insulating varnish capable of 
withstanding high temperatures. 
It is especially suitable for coil 
insulation requirements of gener- 
ators. 

Known as Thermoset, the var- 
nish is a synthetic resin cured by 
heat-induced chemical polymeriza- 
tion. It sets to an infusable flex- 
ible inert film of clear amber color, 
and is high in dielectric and bond- 
ing strengths. 

Of low viscosity, the varnish will 
not skin over or gum up equip- 
ment. 

Both water and oilproof, it is not 
affected by acids or alkalis in ordin- 
ary concentrations. When cured, 
the material protects enamel coat- 
ing on magnet wire, will not cor- 
rode uncoated metals and guards 
against rust. 


Reclaimed Rubber Only 
Used for Sponge Rubber 


Blown sponge rubber products are 
being made entirely of reclaimed 
rubber instead of natural crude rub- 
ber, according to B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, O. This was brought 
about by producing practically the 
same properties in the reclaim-type 
sponge as were present in that made 
from crude rubber, particularly in 
the compression ability of the ma- 
terial. 

Blowing agents and methods of 
manufacture are the same, sodium 
bicarbonate being used as the agent, 
the company’s announcement re- 
veais. 


Offers New Line of 
Anti-Corrosive Wrappings 


To do its part in the war effort, 
Riegel Paper Corp., 342 Madison av- 
enue, New York, has extended its 
line of anti-corrosive wrappings to 
meet various requirements brought 
about by the war. The company 
now is offering wrappings to in- 
hibit corrosion on all types of equip- 
ment, protecting it frora all kinds of 
ciimate. 


Available in such forms as rolls, 
sheets or bags, the papers are com- 
binations of highly greaseproof, anti- 
acid glassine, laminated with a spe- 
cial agent to a newly developed 
Fourdrinier anti-corrosive Kraft 
rtock. 
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Directional Properties Important 
In Bending Cold Worked Material 


Cracks or Fractures in Copper Alloys Can Be Avoided 
By Making Sharp Bends in the Direction of Rolling 


Bridgeport Rods Give 
Outstanding Results 


For the fabrication of shapes as well as 
repair and maintenance work, Bridgeport 
Bronze Welding Rods are equal to any job. 
They build up strong, dense and tough on 
all cast iron, steel or bronze work. The dis- 
tinctive quality characteristics of these rods 
—purity, reliability, uniformity and work- 
ability—show up as outstanding results in 
the work to be done, because Bridgeport in- 
corporates top quality into every inch of 
Bridgeport Bronze Welding Rod. 

The ways and means to get the best re- 
sults in bronze welding of Bridgeport rod 
are clearly presented and illustrated in 
Bridgeport’s new Manual on Bronze Weld- 
ing Alloys. A free copy can be had by writ- 
ing to the Bridgeport Brass Company. 








Memos on Brass—No. 28 


Because it is probably the most eco- 
nomical way of making strong, pre- 
cise, intricate articles at high speed 
with little waste, the cold heading 
process is playing an important part 
in the nation’s war production of 
bolts, compression nuts, screws, and 
many other similar parts. Although 
it is an unusually severe operation, 
brass is admirably adapted to cold 
heading because it is malleable be- 
fore cold working and acquires high 
strength without becoming brittle. 
However, each heading job requires 
the right alloy, correct stiffness, 
proper grain structure, uniformity, 
and freedom from minute imperfec- 
tions. Close cooperation between the 
laboratory and the mill has enabled 
Bridgeport to supply brass wire with 
marked advantages. 

















8 constant efforts to find 
brass mill products is the 


Typical of Bridgeport’ 


ing Phono-Electric* Wire, brass pipe 
Duronze* and similar rods which are made to 
definite physical i 


specifications. 











Springiness, stiffness and strength of 
copper alloys are controlled largely by the 
amount of cold working or per cent reduc- 
tion by rolling or drawing which the material 
receives after the last annealing treatment 
at the mill. Cold worked material, however, 
possesses directional properties which must 
be taken into account when articles such as 
electrical spring contacts, spring washers, 
brackets and other angle sections which re- 
quire sharp bending are made from it. 

Spring temper sheet shows much more de- 
cided directional properties than metal rolled 
half hard (2 B&S numbers), as is clearly 
indicated by the fact that bends made across 





have been elongated in the direction of rolling. 


the grain (90 degrees to the direction of 
rolling) are less apt to crack than bends 
made parallel to the direction of rolling. 


Temper Affects Bending 


Alloys that are inherently ductile are less 
apt to crack when bent sharply than those 
which are less ductile, which explains why 
Phosphor Bronze and Silicon Bronze have 
a greater tendency to fracture than yellow 
brass of equal gauge and temper. The temper 


Phosphor Bronze samples bent 
Note the absence of cracks in the latter. 








Rolled metal magnified 75 X. Note that crystals 








or degree of hardness of the material, as de- 
termined by the amount of cold rolling after 
the last anneal, has a great deal of effect on 
the ability of the material to take certain 
bends. 

In general, material which has been rolled 
one or two numbers B & S hard, 20 per cent 
reduction in cross-sectional area, will take 
any reasonable bend. However, for severe 
sharp radius bends, in particular where fur- 
ther cold working is necessary, the use of 
soft metal is recommended. On cold work- 
ing reductions over number 2 B & S hard, 
the effect of thickness or gauge, radii of the 
bends, and the direction of the bend in re- 
spect to the direction of the cold rolling of 
the material, as supplied by the mill, are 
definite factors. 


Thickness Important 


It has been found as the thickness of the 
material increases that there is more danger 
of fracture for any certain bend without 
changing the temper or radius of that bend. 
This may be explained by the fact that, be- 
cause of the heavier metal, the outside sec- 
tion has to stand a greater elongation as it 
has a greater distance to move in order to 
reach the required degree of bend. 

The radius of a bend is a decided factor 
in determining whether a given degree of 
bend will fracture. In this connection it 
could be said that the smaller or sharper 
the radius for any given temper, the 
more likelihood there is that fracture 
may occur. It is important, therefore, that 
the design of the part to be made should be 
such as to allow as liberal a radius as possible. 


(Continued on page 2, column 2) 





) and at 45 degrees (right) to the grain. 
ite arrows indicate the direction of rolling. 
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ALLOYS OF COPPER 


This is the thirty-third of a series of articles 
on the properties and uses of the copper alloys. 


COPPER-ALUMINUM 
SILICON ALLOYS 


As was mentioned in this column last 
month, copper-aluminum alloys are often 
modified by the addition of silicon to in- 
crease their strength and hardness. 

One such alloy that is used commercially 
contains approximately 96!2% copper, 3% 
aluminum and 15% silicon. It is a ductile 
alloy with a moderate tensile strength in the 
annealed condition, but one which develops 
a very high tensile strength when reduced 
severely by cold drawing. This alloy is used 
as catenary wire and cable for electrified 
railroads where high strength, low creep and 
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Effect of cold drawing on alloy containing 9644 % 
copper, 3% aluminum and }4& silicon. 


good corrosion resistance are more important 
than high electrical conductivity. 

Another modified copper-aluminum alloy 
that is used commercially contains approxi- 
mately 91% copper, 7% aluminum and 2% 
silicon. It is essentially a hot working alloy 
which is characterized by great strength and 
hardness but comparatively low cold work- 
ability. It can be forged readily and is sup- 
plied in rod form only. Although it does not 


(Continued in column 2) 
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(Continued from page 1, column 3) 
Direction of Rolling 


Another very important factor is the 
direction of the bend in relation to the 
direction the material was rolled. As men- 
tioned earlier in this article, there is more 
danger of cracking when the bend is parallel 
to the direction of rolling than across the 
grain. It has been found, however, that some 
position, such as 45 degrees to the direction 
of cold rolling, may give the best results on 
hard rolled metal, which must be springy 
and at the same time must take sharp bends. 

It is important that the tool designer 
should give careful consideration to all of 
these factors in laying out a set of tools in 
order to get maximum spring properties, 
the greatest ease in bending without frac- 
ture, and economy in the width and gauge 
of the material desired. Bridgeport’s labo- 
ratory service is available to help customers 
with their metal problems. 


300 Pieces of Copper 
Form Miss Liberty 


The Statue of Liberty, a symbol of free- 
dom that stands out as a shining ray of hope 
to the world today, was constructed of 300 
separate pieces of %42-inch thick sheet copper. 
When the pieces arrived in this country in 
1885, they were fitted together like a huge 
jig-saw puzzle and riveted. The 152-foot high 
figure is said to weigh about 25 tons. Its 
green color is caused by patina, a protective 
coating formed on copper which preserves 
the metal against time and the elements. 


Suggesti 
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(Continued from column 1) 


contain lead, this alloy machines freely. An- 
nealed rod averages about 90,000 Ibs. per 
square inch in tensile strength, while com- 
mercial drawn rod is nearer 100,000 Ibs. 
When annealing hard drawn rod, softening 
begins at about 350° C. Its maximum duc- 
tility is reached between 700 and 750° C 
when the tensile strength drops to about 
85,000 Ibs. per square inch—a remarkably 
high figure for an annealed material. Stated 
differently, the high strength of this alloy 
is inherent rather than artificially produced 
by cold working. 

Commercially known as Duronze III, this 
patented alloy is made by Bridgeport. It is 
used for the manufacture of high strength 
screw machine products and hot forgings 
where greater strength than that of brass 
or ordinary silicon bronze is required. 











NEW DEVELOPMENTS 











A paste cutting compound has been put on 
the market for use on hand milling, threading, 
drilling, tapping and automatic machines. It is 
said to leave no grease, be clean to use, and to 
leave a protective film that prevents rust. The 
compound is mixed with water to form a thick 
solution which the maker claims will flow read- 
ily and not separate or congeal. (No. 320) 


A semi-automatic cut-off saw has been de- 
signed for accurate high speed cutting of tubes, 
rods or shapes up to 3” O.D. It is said to handle 
either steel or non-ferrous metals. The saw is 
equipped with an air-operated cam action chuck 
which is claimed to hold material with suffi- 
cient pressure to avoid slippage or rotation 
while the saw is passing through. (No. 321) 


Dual ram broaching machines have been 
designed for fast production ranging from three 
tons and 36” stroke up to 25 tons and 66” 
stroke. The maker says an operator can handle 
feeding and removing a part from one ram 
while the other is on its down stroke, thus dou- 
bling the output per man. (No. 322) 


A double end boring bar has been designed 
for use with saddle type turret lathes. It fits 
into the standard flanged tool holder on the 
turret, then through the turret, and is held on 
the opposite side by a short holder having four 
screws to firmly grip the bar. It is described 
as making an extremely rigid bar with large 
single point cutters for use with a cross feed- 
ing turret. (No. 323) 


A brake for bench use has been put on the 
market which is said to accurately form non- 
stock size angles, channels, and Vees in sizes 
ranging from 1.8” dimension width of each 
member and upwards to 110 degrees of radii 
without change of the original contact surfaces. 
It is designed to handle work in the range be- 
tween that done on heavy floor type brakes 
and a bench vise or pliers. (No. 324) 


A three point pitch diameter gage which 
uses ball locating points and is said to equal 
the results obtained by the 3-wire method of 
checking threads has been introduced. Two 
lower ball locating points can be adjusted lat- 
erally, so as to check different thread sizes. 
Different sets of points are used for various 
thread pitches. Pitch diameters up to 2” can 
be accommodated and inspection within 
0.0002” is said to be possible. (No. 325) 


An adjustable hand tool holder has been 
developed to hold square or octagon shaped 
tools such as steel hand stamps and chisels in 
sizes from %” to %”’. Other sizes, each with 
4” range, up to 1%”. (No. 326) 


This column lists items manufactured 
or developed by many different sources. 
Further information on any of them may 
be obtained by writing Bridgeport Brass 
Company, which will gladly refer readers 
to the manufacturer or other source. 





PRODUCTS OF THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS 


Executive Offices: BRIDGEPORT, CONN.— Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


SHEETS, ROLLS, STRIPS— 
Brass, bronze, copper, Duronze*, 
for stamping, deep drawing, forming 
and spinning. 

CONDENSER, HEAT EX. ast iron 
CHANGER, SUGAR TUBES— 
For steam surface heat ex- 


LRONO-ELECTRIC” ALLOYS— 
High-strength bronze trolley 


ger wire and cable. 

WELDING ROD—For repairing 
—— fabricat- 

ing silicon bronze tanks. 


condensers, LEDRITE* ROD—For 
few on arte oil refineries, and process making automa 
chine products. 


» mMessen- 
piping. 


“Bridgeport” 


COPPER WATER TUBE — For 
plumbing, heating, underground 


DURONZE ALLOYS — High- 
strength silicon bronzes for cor- 
rosion-resistant connectors, 
marine hardware; hot rolled 
sheets for tanks, boilers, 


COMPANY 


enass. BRONZE, DURONZE 

IRE — For cap and ‘machine screws, 
oan screws, rivets, bolts, nuts. 

FABRICATING SERVICE DEPT. 

—Engineering staff, special equipment 

for making parts or complete items. 

BRASS AND COPPER PIPE— 

“*Plumrite’’* for plumbing, under- 
ustrial services. 


heaters, flues, ducts, lashings. ground and ind 


Established 1865 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 



























Sweeping Price Order 
Ceils Consumer Goods 


(Concluded from Page 47) 
ate price regulations. These include: 


BITUMINOUS COAL: Effective 
May 18, producers will be governed 
by prices prevailing Oct. 1-15, 1941. 


MISCELLANEOUS SOLID 
FUELS: Effective May 18, producers 
will be governed by prices prevailing 
Dec. 15-31, 1941. 


ALL SOLID FUELS: Effective 
May 18, dealers other than producers 
will be governed by prices prevailing 
Dec. 15-31, 1941. 


ROLLED ZINC PRODUCTS: Ef- 
fective May 11, producers will ob- 
serve prices of Nov. 29, 1941 (see 
also page 129). 


NONFERROUS CASTINGS: Ef- 
fective May 11, manufacturers will 
be governed by prices prevailing 
Oct. 1-15, 1941. 


FLUORSPAR: Effective May 11, 
producers will be governed by prices 
prevailing Jan. 2, 1942. 


FARM EQUIPMENT: Effective 
May 11, retail dealers will be gov- 
erned by prices of Oct. 1-15, 1941. 


STANDARD FERROMANGA- 
NESE: Producers will be governed 
by Oct. 1.15 prices. 


Ceiling Prices Established 
For Sales for Export 


Shortly before issuance of the 
General Maximum Price Regulation, 
OPA established ceiling prices for 
all commodities and products sold 
for export. The export price order 
became effective April 30. 

Its provisions apply to all export 
sales, regardless of whether or not 
the commodity is under an OPA 
schedule, and over-ride all provisions 
of previous OPA orders that are in 
conflict with its terms. 

Briefly, the order provides that 
the export price of any commodity 
shall be the cost of acquisition by 
the exporter plus the average pre- 
mium charged in the export trade 
on a similar transaction during July 
1-Dec. 31, 1940, or March 1-April 15, 
1942, whichever period yields the 
lower average premium. In addi- 
tion the exporter may add an 
amount sufficient to compensate 
him for expenses, such as war risk 
insurance, consular fees, demurrage 
charges and shipping charges. 

Manufacturers or producers who 
export directly may add the lower 
of the two average premiums and 
the export expenses to their domes- 
tic price. 

While the new regulation cuts 
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across all outstanding contracts of 
sale or purchase it does not disturb 
prices involved in any export madc 
under a validly outstanding export 
license issued by the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare before April 20. 
However, provisions are applicable 
to any export license issued after 
that date. 

Effects of the regulation, as out- 
lined by OPA: 

1. To provide United States ex- 
porters with a fair margin for their 
services in line with existing trade 
practices with respect to all com- 
modities and products exported. 


2. To protect foreign purchasers 


blah 


i¥ 


‘ 


LARGE FACILITIES 
AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE 


against speculative practices and 
vrofiteering. 

3. To remove the threat to main- 
tenance of domestic price ceilings 
that excessive export prices en- 
;ender. 

4. To prevent the diversion of do- 
mestic supplies to foreign markets 
that results when price differentials 
make exporting a more profitable 
operation than sales at home. 

5. To eliminate the danger of 
loss of foreign markets for Ameri- 
can products (and consequent dis- 
tress in friendly foreign countries) 
because export margins are insuf- 
ficient to encourage sales abroad. 





VOLUME PRODUCTION 


OF ANY OR ALL OF THESE ITEMS a> 


E aes S 










wk WELDED STEEL 
TUBES AND TUBING in 
diameters from 4/4" to 
5” and in gouges up 


For 24 years the American Metal Produéts 
Company has been a volume producer of parts 
and equipment for the automobile, truck and 
allied industries. 


During this period our expansion and growth 
have been such that we now occupy a com- 
pletely modern 5-acre plant erected only 4 years 
ago. At peak volume our force of engineers, 
production men and craftsmen totals 800— all 
men who have been trained for years in meet- 
ing the exacting demands and volume require- 
ments of the automobile industry. 


Because of curtailed production of automobiles 
and trucks, the plant, facilities and manpower 
of American Metal Products Company are 
available for i diate volume production, 
on a sub-contract or co-contract basis, on any 
or all of the items listed at the right. 


For further details as to how we can fit into your 
production requirements write, wire or phone 


AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
5959 Linsdale Avenve - TYier 6-3200 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











to 4". 
on FABRICATED STEEL 


TUBULAR PARTS AND 
WELDED ASSEMBLIES. 


¥e LARGE AND SMALL 
STEEL STAMPINGS. 


* FORGED AND UP. 
SET PARTS FROM 2", 
3", 4", 5° upsetters. 
















How Great Britain Met 
Conversion Problems 


(Concluded from Page 41) 

& Sons, Harrisonburg, Va.; and J. 
H. Wilbarger & Sons, Harrisonburg, 
Va. As more work is obtained by 
the co-operative, more of the mem- 
ber shops are being called into 
production. Some of the work be- 
ing done is shown in Figs. 3, 4, 5, 7, 
8, 9. 

“Now that the ice is broken, there 
is no doubt that other prime con- 
tractors will allot work to the Shen- 
andoah Valley Defense Co-operative. 
The Jorss company has indicated its 


first contract was admittedly a “feel- 
er” and that as a result of its suc- 
cessful completion more work will 
be given to the co-operative. Com- 
pany executives who made an inspec- 
tion tour through the valley are 
convinced that there are sufficient 
high-grade production facilities in 
the co-operative’s plants to handle 
future orders many times larger 
than the first. 

The A. F. Jorss Iron Works Inc., 
incidentally, has been a medium- 
sized factory in Washington for 
some 50 years, but to handle its re- 
cent war orders, it has just enlarged 
its plant facilities by converting a 
part of the old Heurich brewery to 


Therw-Oflake 


INSULATING CONCRETE 


A Light Weight High Temperature Concrete with 
Double Insulating Value 


The 








2%" of THERM-O-FLAKE Concrete 


shown in an Open Hearth checker chamber 
bottom is used to protect the concrete founda- 
tion pad from excessive temperatures. 
gy a in insulating effect to about 15” 
of fire brick. 


It is 


Reduces usual insulating concrete thickness by about half. 


Increases effective depths of flues and checkers in Open Hearth 


furnace construction. 


Protects concrete foundation pads from excessive heat. 
Allows increased magnesite thickness in Open Hearth bottoms. 
Smooths surface irregularities on Open Hearth bottom pans. 


Write for Information and Prices 


Other Therw-flake Products 


Made from Exfoliated Vermiculite 
Granules - Coating - Brick - Block 
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help fill the contract for transporta- 
tion units. 

How About Your community? 
What the men of the Shenandoah 
are doing to obtain war work for 
their small shops can be done by 
any small industrial community. Are 
you in a small community that could 
benefit by such a co-operative effort? 
If so, why not get the ball rolling, 
organize your own co-operative and 
go after war work to keep your 
plants going and to help your coun- 
try in its hour of need? See your 
local War Production Board Con- 
tract Field Office (list on page 26, 
Section Two, STee., April 20, 1942). 


Metals Reserve Co. To Buy 
Nickel at Premium Prices 


Metals Reserve Co.’s_ metallic 
nickel purchases have been excepted 
from the nickel scrap price schedule 
by OPA. This action is similar to 
that taken in February for the pur- 
chase of idle or excessive aluminum 
inventories. Purpose of the nickel 
exception is to acquire for imme- 
diate war use metallic nickel frozen 
by M-6-b, including nickel anodes 
containing up to 90 or more nickel 
in the hands of nickel platers. 

Regardless of purchase price, Met- 
als Reserve Co. will sell the mate- 
rials for remelting at not more than 
the maximums for nickel scrap in 
schedule 8, in order that the sec- 
ondary nickel price structure not 
be disturbed. 


Alternate Cast Tin Bronze 
Specifications To Save Copper 


New emergency alternate cast tin 
bronze specifications have been ap- 
proved by the committee on stand- 
ards of the A.S.T.M., War Produc- 
tion Board announced last week. 


| The specifications were developed by 


the copper and copper alloys com- 
mittee of the society and permit sub- 
stantial tin savings for war use 
through use of secondary metals. 


| Higher Ratings To Be Given 


On Warehouse Purchases 


New warehouse steel order will be 
issued shortly by WPB, granting 
higher ratings on purchased steel 
from mills. Two groups of products 


| are set up, first of which will get 


A-1-K rating and second A-3. It is 
believed a smaller volume of steel 
will be handled through jobbers, due 
in part to limitation orders already 
issued, and a new group to be an- 
nounced shortly. 





WPB has placed heavy compres- 
sors, urgently needed in the war 
production program, under a sys- 
tem of complete allocations. 


STEEL 


















Welding Wire Output 
Nearly Doubled in 1941 


Production of steel welding wire 
in 1941 was approximately 453,120,- 
000 pounds, a new high record, ac- 
cording to the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. This was nearly 90 
per cent greater than 238,795,000 
pounds made in 1940 and 147 per 
cent greater than 183,436,000 pounds 
in 1939. 

From 1932 to 1941 production of 
welding wire rose 1776 per cent, a 
gain nearly four times as great as 
the increase in steel ingot produc- 
tion in the same period. For each 
ton of finished steel produced last 
year more than seven pounds of 
welding wire was made, compared 
with nearly five pounds in 1940 and 
approximately the same amount in 
1939. In 1932 about 2.6 pounds of 
welding wire was produced for every 
ton of finished steel. 


Peru's Iron Ore Reserves 
Estimated at 180,000,000 Tons 


Studies of Peruvian ore resources 
assure that country of the founda. 
tions for an iron and steel industry 
for at least 50 years, according to 
official reports received in Wash- 
ington. 

Exploration, sampling and ore 
estimates by engineers in that coun- 
try, were made at the site of the 
Maroona iron deposits, near the Bay 
San Nicholas, and only a few miles 
from the Pan American trunk line 
highway. 

In drilling only three mineralized 
lenses out of 103 which had been 
identified by previous geological 
examination, 30,000,000 tons of iron 
ore, containing 56 to 67 per cent 
natural iron were stated to have 
been proved up. An estimate of 180,- 
000,000 tons was made for the en- 
tire field. 

Other studies were made on coal 
deposits adjacent to the prospective 
industrial operations. Coal was 
found that can be used in natural 
form in blast furnaces, without 
necessity of producing coke. 


Manufacture of Hairpins, 
Bobpins To Be Restricted 


WPB has restricted the amount of 
metal to be incorporated in hairpins 
and bobpins and regulated their 
length and thickness to obtain the 
maximum number of such articles 
from the amount of metal that may 
be used. 

Order L-104 provides that during 
the 90-day period beginning April 
25, a manufacturer may use one- 
eighth as much metal in hairpins 
and bobpins as he used during the 
entire year 1941. This means a 50 
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per cent cut in the use of metal. 

Effective at once, no manufac. 
turer may acquire any wire for use 
in hairpins and bobpins except low- 
carbon steel wire of a gage less than 
0.035 inches. Metal hairpins are now 
made of low-carbon steel wire and 
thus will not be affected by this part 
of the order. But bobpins are now 
made of high-carbon steel wire, and 
the restriction means that after a 
manufacturer has used up his pres- 
ent supply of high-carbon steel wire 
he can get no more. The gage re- 
striction will eliminate future pro- 
duction of heavy wire hairpins which 
run as thick as 0.055 inches. Most 





f 


hairpins in use will not be affected 
by the gage restriction. 

Beginning May 6, no manufacturer 
may produce a metal hairpin or 
bobpin longer than two inches. Meta! 
hairpins now range from 1% to four 
inches, with most of them approxi 
mately 1% inches long. Bobpins now 
average 1% inches. 

Effective at once, metal hairpins 
may not be sold by a manufacture: 
in packages containing more than 99 
hairpins. 

Manufacturers are prohibited un- 
der the order from acquiring more 
inventory than they need to main 
tain permitted production. 


ye? 


of Fem raw materials to finish 


machined product your orders 
for finest quality Forgings re- 
ceive our individual attention 

. Erie is all out for Victory. 


nor 


Today, speed, accuracy, and 





quality in Steel Castings count 
vitally for Victory. 





| 
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Heat Treating HIGH EXPLOSIVE SHELLS! 


Or Carburizing Armor Plate 
Or Annealing Small Pieces 


Or for doing any of the innumerable jobs of heat 
treating of metals and castings that are a must in 
today’s production of the tools of war or the tools 
of peace— there’s a MAHR furnace or oven designed, 


tested in use and proven, ready for application to 
TRAINED ENGINEERS TO HELP YOUR need. 
Our large corps of skilled furnace engineers 
are at your service to help you QUICKLY ‘ , 
determine the simplest but most efficient We're in a war we've gotto win! The tools for win- 


ineanes Sat piney Sees. ning must be made NOW—FAST! They must be right 
the first time. So, for your heat treating jobs, specify 
MAHR furnaces—for over a quarter century known 
for highest quality, efficiency and DEPENDABILITY. 


, as 4} 


| = 


7 3 


ASK FOR BULLETINS! 


Special bulletins are prepared on all types 
of furnaces, forges, ovens, burners, blowers 
ete. A ‘representative is near you. WRITE 
OR WIRE TODAY! 











Pressure for Steel 


Is Growing Heavier 


New record plate production expected in 


May. 


Scrap supply continues at 


PLATES hold first place in steel demand, supported 
by increasing shipbuilding requirements, both the Mari- 
time Commission and the Navy pressing for delivery. 
To meet these needs platemakers have set new pro- 
duction records. Output in May is expected to reach 
a new high, close to 1,000,000 tons, which will be 100,- 
000 to 125,000 tons above the April estimate. 

In general no plates are available under A-1 unless 
covered by special directives. Bars and sheets are 
close to plates in volume of requirements for war pur- 
poses and top priorities have accumulated to an extent 
that general allocation seems likely to be applied soon. 
In carbon bars little assurance of delivery can be offered 
on orders below A-1-b and many mills can handle only 
A-l-a ratings. Alloy bars can be delivered in little 
less than six to eight months at top priorities, except 
on directives. 

Sheetmakers generally can deliver hot and cold-rolled 
material in six to seven weeks on priorities down to 
A-1-j but increasing demand for war purposes is push- 
ing this margin up steadily. 

Office of Price Administration has issued an amend- 
ment to Order M-21, designed to correct inconsistencies 
in the steel price schedule arising from the recent 
freight rate increase of 6 per cent. Effective April 30 
delivered prices applicable to Toledo, O., Detroit and 
eastern Michigan and base prices at Gulf coast basing 
points may be increased 25 cents per gross ton on in- 
gots, blooms and slabs and two cents per 100 pounds 
on all other iron and steel products. The increases ap- 
ply to carloads and less-carloads. 

Office of Price Administration has announced a new 
ceiling on ferromanganese at $135, Atlantic seaboard, 
duty paid. The previous ceiling was $120. Southern 
furnaces, previously allowed to charge $140, were put 
under the $135 ceiling. 

Although effective date of amendment No. 3 to order 
M-21 has been postponed to June 1, sellers are advis- 
ing customers to use the new affidavit instead of form 
PD-73, which it is to supplant, on all new orders, as 
there is little chance of delivery before June 1. They 


also ask buyers to follow the new procedure by supply- 
ing signed affidavits for such orders as are already 
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Bar and sheet orders grow topheavy. 






MARKET IN 
TABLOID *« 


Demand 





ments. 


Prices. 


Produchion 


better rate 





booked but have little likelihood of being shipped be- 
fore June 1. 

Steady flow of scrap at the increased volume of the 
past few weeks is maintaining steel production at high 
rate in practically all centers and the situation ©cems 
likely to continue through the summer. Efforts to ac- 
cumulate reserves for next winter have not been suc- 
cessful as most current receipts are melted at once. 
Intensive collection programs are obtaining increasing- 
ly good results and automobile wrecking contributes a 
steady tonnage. 

Steelmaking operations last week advanced ‘%-point 
to 99 per cent, the highest mark since June, 1941. 
However, with increased capacity this represents a 
much larger tonnage. Chicago advanced ‘-point to 
equal its all-time record of 105 per cent. Cincinnati 
gained 1'¢ points to 89 per cent, Detroit 5 points to 92, 
Cleveland 6 points to 93% and New England 8 
points to 93 per cent. Cincinnati declined 5 points 
to 88 per cent. Unchanged rates were as follows: Buf- 
falo, 93; Birmingham, 95; eastern Pennsylvania, 94; 
Pittsburgh, 95%; Wheeling, 82%; Youngstown, 94. 

Wire and nail supply is restricted by diversion of 
cemifinished steel to other uses, shortage being such 
that even integrated producers have difficulty in provid- 
ing their own needs in wire rods. Wiremakers depend- 
ent on orders for rods are greatly hampered. Demand 
for wire and nails is heavy and supply is far from 
adequate. Government needs for nails are heavy for 
cantonment conctruction and crating of war supplies 
for shipment abroad requires large quantities. 

Orders for fabricated structural steel continue to in- 
crease despite limitations set on private construction. 
American Institute of Steel Construction reports book- 
ing of 236,791 net tons in March, the largest monthly 
total since June, 1941, compared with 226,978 tons in 
February. March shipments were 184,715 tons, against 
162,007 tons in February. Fabricators have 777,674 
tons on books for fabrication. 

Composite prices on steel and iron products are 
steady at prescribed ceilings. Finished steel composite 
is $56.73, semifinished steel $36.00, steelmaking pig iron 
$23.05 and steelmaking scrap $19.17. 








Exceeds production and ship- 


Slight revisions announced. 


Gained ‘x-point to 99 per cent. 








COMPOSITE 





MARKET AVERAGES 


Three One Five 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
May 2 Apr. 25 Apr. 18 Apr., 1942 Feb., 1942 May, 1941 May, 1937 
Finished Steel ...... $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $62.18 
Semifinished Steel . 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 40.00 
Steelmaking Pig Iron. 23.05 23.05 23.05 23.05 23.05 23.05 22.84 
Steelmaking Scrap ... 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 18.50 


Finished Steel Composite: 


ard and line pipe. Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of 
Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:—Average of basic pig 


rods. 


land, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. 


at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


~Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strips, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, stand- 
industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire 
iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy meiting steel prices 


May 


. s May 2, Apr. Feb. May 4 May 2, Apr. Feb. 
Finished Material 1942, 1942 1942 1941 Pig Iron 1942 1942 1942 1941 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh....... $25.34 $25.34 $25.34 $25.34 
Steel bars, Chicago. 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 PE EE WSS oN pede wiciuwe 23.50 23.550 23.50 23.50 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.47 2.49 2.47 2.47 Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia. 25.34 25.39 25.34 25.34 
Shapes, Pittsburgh - 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N.&S. Sides 24.69 24.69 24.69 24.69 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.215 2.22 2.215 2.215 No. 2 foundry, Ceeeeee® . .. «ss. 24.00 2400 24.00 24.00 
Shapes, Chicago ... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham 20.38 20.38 20.38 20.38 
Plates, Pittsburgh . : 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No.2, del. Cincinnati 24.06 24.06 24.06 24.06 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.). 26.215 26.265 26.215 26.215 
Plates, Chicago ... PO 2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Valley . 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh. : ae 2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Chicago ........... 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh... 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 31.54 31.54 31.34 31.09 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh..... 24.19 2419 24.19 24.19 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary.. 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 140.65 125.63 125.33 125.33 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary.. 350 350 350 3.50 Scrap 

© € » 

— ages Sg gy ory Pita. By nse daae Pry Heavy melting steel, Pitts. $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh. . 2.55 55 255 255 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa.. 18.75 18.75 18.75 17.75 
4 ’ Heavy melting steel, Chicago 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
Rails for rolling, Chicago. . 22.25 22.25 22.255 22.25 
Semifinished Material No. 1 cast, Chicage 20.00 20.00 20.00 21.50 

Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Coke 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago. . 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens $6.25 $6.25 $6.25 $5.70 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens... 7.25 7.25 7.25 6.30 
Wire rods No, 5 to #)-inch, Pitts. 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del. 12.25 1225 1225 12.25 


product which is further finished by galvanizing, plating, coating, drawing, extruding, etc., 


lected products are named specifically. 
in the table. 


Semifinished Steel 


Gross ton basis except wire rods, skeip 
Carbon Steel Ingots: F.o.b. mili base, rerolling 
qual., stand. analysis, $31.00 

(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O., 
may quote carbon steel ingots at $33 gross 
ton, f.0.b. mill.) 


wo. Ingots: Pittsburgh base, uncropped, 


img Billets, Siabs: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
— “Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows Point. 
Birmingham, Youngstown, $34.00; Detroit, del. 
$36.25; Duluth (bil.) $36.00. 
(Soomee = Steel Corp. allocated 21,000 tons 2” 
square, base grade rerolling billets under lease- 
lend during first quarter 1942 at $37, f.o.b. 
Portemouth, O.; Andrews Steel Co. may quote 
carbon steel slabs $41 gross ton at established 
basing points 
Forging amas Billets: Pittsburgh, Chicago. 
Gary, Cleveland. Buffalo, Birmingham, Youngs- 
town, $40.00; Detroit, del. $42.25; Duluth, 


$42.00. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forg- 
ing billets $50 gross ton at established basing 
points.) 

Open Hearth Shell Steel: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
base 1000 tons one size and section: 3-12 in., 
ree 12-18 in., $54.00; 18 in. and over. 


Alley Billets, Siabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
ba Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massiilon, 


Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
oo Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 


(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O., 
may quote carbon steel sheet bars at 839 
gross ton, f.0.b. mill.) 


Skelp: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Sparrows Pt., 
¥ Coatesville, Ib., $1.90. 
Wire Rods: 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
No, 5—9/32 in., inclusive, per 
100 Ibs., $2.00. 
Do., over 9/32—47/64-in., incl 


. $2.15. Wor- 
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STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 issued April 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941 and Feb. 4, 1942. 


cester add $0.10 Galveston, $0.25 Pacific 


Coast $0.50 on water shipment. 


Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago. 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, base 
20 tons one size, °.15e: Duluth. hase 2.25c; 
Detroit, del. 2.27¢c; New York del. 2.5ic; Phila. 
del. 2.4%; Gulf Ports, dock 2.52c, all-rail 
2.59¢ Pac. ports, dock 2.50c; all rail 3.25¢ 
(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., may 
quote 2.35c at established basing points.) 
Joslyn Mfg. Co. may quote 2.35c, Chicago 
base.) 

Rall Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 
earbon bars except base is 5 tons. 

(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
= rail steel merchant bars 2.33c f.o.b. 
mill. 


Hot-Rolled Alley Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Bethiehem, base 
20 tons one size, 2.70c Detroit 2.80c. 


Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
2000 . 0.35 5100 Spr. flats 0.15 
2100 . 0.75 S100 80-1.10 Cr 0.45 
2300 . 1.70 6100 Bars 1.20 
2500 . 2.55 6100 Spr. flats 0.85 
3100... . 0.70 Carb., Van. 0.85 
3200. . 1.35 9200 Spr. flats 0.15 
3300............ 3.80 9200 Spr. rounds, 
CE squares 0.40 
4100 .15-25 Mo. 0.55 T 1300, Mn, mean 
46.00 .20-.30 Mo. 1.51-2.00 0.10 
1.50-2.00; NI. 1.20 Do., carbon under 

0.20 max. 0.: 

Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh. Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20,000- 


39,999 Ibs., 2.65c; Detroit 2.70. 

Coald-Finished Allow Rars: Pittsburzh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c; Detroit, 
+ cia Galveston, add $0.25, Pacific Coast 


Turned, Ground Shafting: om. Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base (not including 
turning. grinding, polishing extras) 2.65c: 
Detroit 2.72c. 





The schedule 
covers all iron or steel ingots, all semifinished iron or steel products, all finished hot-rolled, cold-rolled iron or steel products and any iron or steel 


although only principal established basing points for se- 
All seconds and off-grade products also are covered. Exceptions applying to invidividual companies are noted 


Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland. Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo. Youngstown, base 2.15-: 
Detroit del. 2.27c; Gulf ports, dock 2.50c, all- 
Hy 2.59c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, all-rail 
.27e. 

Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago. Gary, Cleveland, B'rmingham, hase 
2.15¢c; Detroit, del. 2.27c; Guif ports, dock 
2.52c, all-rail 2.61c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, 
all-rail 3.Z5e. 
(Sweet’s Steel Co., 
— rail steel reinforcing bars 2.33c, 


Williamsport, Pa., may 
f.0.b 


Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c, double 
refined 5.40c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 5.75c: Terre 
Haute, common, 2.15c. 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh. Chicago. Gary 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown. 
Snarrows Pt. “idd'etown. hoee 2 Me: Granite 


City, base 2.20c; Detroit dei. 2.22c: Phila. 
del. 2.28¢; New York del., 2.35¢ Pacific 


ports 2.65c. 

(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
on the Middletown, O. base.) 

Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago. Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown. Middletown. 
hase, 3.05c: Granite Citv, base 3.15¢: Detroit 
del. 3.17c; New York del. 3.41c; Phila. del 
3.39¢; Pacific ports, 3.7Uc. 

Galvanized Sheets, No. 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown. 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base 3.50c; Gran- 
ite City, base 3.60c; New Sy gs 3.74¢ 
Phila. del. 3.68¢; Pacific ports 4 

(Andrews Steel Co. may Nay galvanized 
sheets 3.75c¢ at eo basing points.) 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, 16 gage, not corrugated, copper 
alloy 3.60c; copper iron 3.90c, pure iron 3.95c: 
zine-coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated, No. 24, 
Pittsburgh 4.25c. 

Enameling Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


STEEL 























Transformer 

Mitiws.seadee ceed 6.15¢ 6.90¢ 

tas cs oe<ecnie 7.15¢ 7.90¢ 

58 7.65¢ 8.40c 

Pe ES ee 8.45c 9.20¢ 
Hot-Rolled Strip: omg Chicago, Gary, 


town, base. 1 ton and over, 12 inches wide 
and less 2.10c; Detroit del. 2.22c; Pacific 
ports 2.75¢c. (Joslyn Mfg. Co. may quote 2.30c, 
Chicago base.) 


base 3.U0c. 
Commodity C. R. Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, base 3 tons and over, 2.95c; 


Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-Ib. 


3 pac 
112 sheets, 20 x 28 in., coating I.C., 8-Ib. 


age 

$12.00; 15-Ib. $14.00; 20-Ib. $15.00; 25-ib 
$16.00; 30-Ib. $17.25; 40-lb. $19.50. 
Plates 

Carbon Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 


Steel 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown. 
Sparrows Point, Coatesville, Claymont, 2.10c; 
New York, del., 2.30-2.55c; Phila., del., 2.15c; 
St. Louis. 2.34c¢: Boston. del.. 2.42-67c; 
Pacific ports, 2.65c; Gulf Ports, 2.47c. 
(Centra: irun & Dieei Co. May quute carbon 
steel plates at 2.35¢ at established basing 
points; Granite City Steel Co. may quote ship 
plates 2.25c, f.o.b. mill.) 
Piaer Platec: Pittsburgh. Chicago, 3.35c; 
Gulf ports, 3.72c; Pacific ports, 4.00c. 

‘ms Amuy fuses: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Coatesville, 3.50c. 
Wrought Iron Pilates: Pittsburgh, 3.80c. 


Shapes 
: Pittsburgh, Chicego, Gary. 


Structural Shapes 

Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.10c; New 
York, del 29° Phila. del. 229c: Guif 
ports, 2.47c; Pacific ports, 2.75c. 

(i eettMaA 4.uu Cu., “hvemxville, Pa. may quote 
carbon steel shapes at 2.30c at established 
basing points.) 

Steel Sheet Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 
falo, 2.40c. 


Wire Products, Nails 


Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham (except spring wire) to manufac- 
turers in carloads (add $2 for Worcester): 
Bright basic, bessemer wire........... 2.d60c 
GRP GNI kc os oc cdicen cccsevscces 
SN IN View 2 ohné 060-05 waves tne wee 
Wire Products to the Trade: 

Standard and cement-coated wire nails, 
polished and staples, 100-Ib. keg..... 
Annealed fence wire, 100 Ib. .......... 
Galvanized fence wire, 100 Ib. ........ 
Woven fence, 12% gage and lighter, per 
Do., 11 gage and heavier ............. 
Barbed wire, 80-rod spool, col.... 
Twisted barbless wire, col. .......... 
Single loop bale ties, col. ............. 
Fence posts, carloads, col. ....... 
Cut nalis, Pittsburgh, earloads 


Pipe, Tubes 
Welded Pipe: Base price in carloads to con- 
sumers about $200 per net ton. Base dis- 
counts on steel pipe Pittsburgh and Lorain, 
O.; Gary, Ind. 2 points less on lap weld, 1 
point less on butt weld. Pittsburgh base only 
on wrought iron give 


) 
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Boller Tubes: Net base prices 5 . 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh in carioad lots, minimum 
wall, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 


—Lap Weld— 
Char- 
0. Hot Cold coal 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Steel Iron 
f 3 $7.82 $ 9.0 
PT 1 | > ° maar ; 
—a 13 10.23 11.72 $9.72 $23.71 
|. Ae 13 11.64 13.42 11.06 22.93 
a eT 13 13.04 15.03 12.38 19.35 
2%” 13 14534 16.76 13.79 21.63 
2%" 12 16.01 18.45 15.16 ¥ 
24%” 12 17.5584 20.21 16.58 26.57 
2%". 12 18.59 21.42 17.54 29.00 
os 12.50 2248 18.35 31.38 
, Ce ll 24.63 28.37 23.15 39.81 
e... 10 30.54 35.20 28.66 49.90 
4%". 10 37.35 43.04 35.22 ; 
(Ake 9 487 S401 44.25 73.93 
6”. 7 71.96 82.93 68.14 ‘ 


Rails, Supplies 

Standard rails, over 60-lb., f.0.b. mill, gross 
ton, $40.00. 

Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, Chicago, Bir- 
mi. , gross ton, $40.00. 

*Relaying rails, 35 Ibs. and over, f.o.b. rail- 
road and basing points, $28-$30. 

Supplies: Angle bars, 2.70c; tie plates, 2.15c; 
track spikes, 3.00c; track bolts, 4.75c; do. 
heat treated, 5.00c. 


*Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15. 
1941. 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse. 
base, cents per ib.: Reg. carbon 14.00c; extra 
carbon 18.00c; special carbon 22.00c; oil-hard- 
ening 24.00c; high car.-chr. 43.00c. 

High Speed Tool Steels: 


Pitts. base, 

Tung Chr. Van. Moly per Ib. 
18.00 4 1 67.00c 
18.00 q 2 1 77.00c 
18.00 4 3 1 87.00c 
1.5 4 1 8.5 54.00c 
es q 2 8 54.00c 
5.50 q 1.50 4 57.50c¢ 
5.50 4.50 q 4.50 70.00¢ 


Sistuloas Steels 


Base, Cents per Ib.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 


2s Se. 
Type Bars Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
302... 24.00¢ 27.00c 34.00c 21.50c 28.00c 
303... 26.00 29.00 36.00 27.00 33.00 
304... 25.00 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.00 
308... 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 35.00 
309... 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
310... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
311... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
312... 36.00 40.00 49.00 ‘ : 
*316... 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 
*317... 50.00 54.00 58.00 50.00 58.00 
1321... 29.00 34.00 41.00 29.25 38.00 
1347... 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 
431... 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403.. 21.50 2450 29.50 21.25 £27.00 
*°410.. 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 
416.. 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 
tt420.. 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 
430.. 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
tt430F. 19.50 2250 29.50 18.75 24.50 
442.. 2250 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
446.. 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 
501.. 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 
9.00 13.00 16. 13.00 18.00 


502 . . 
STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20% 
304.. ..... $818.00 19.00 


*With 2-3% moly. ftWith titanium. tWith 
columbium. **Plus machining agent. ttHigh 
carbon. tiFree machining. §$Includes anneal- 
ing and pickling. ~ 


Basing Point Prices are (1) those an- 
nounced by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for 
first quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 
at designated basing points or (2) those prices 
announced or customarily quoted by other pro- 
ducers at the same designated points. Base 

under (2) cannot exceed those under 
(1) except to the extent prevailing in third 
quarter of 1940. 
Extras 


~ 


mean additions or deductions from 

base prices in effect April 16, 1941. 
Delivered prices applying to Detroit, Eastern 
Michigan, Gulf and Pacific Coast points are 





tion. 

Seconds or off-grade iron or steel products 
cannot be sold at delivered prices 
those applying to material of prime quality. 


gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the U. 8. 
Steel Export Co. on April 16, 1941. 

or export extras may be used in case of 
Lease-Lend tonnage. 


Bolts, Nuts 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Chicago. Discounts for carioads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10%. 
Machine 


Carriage and 
% x 6 and smaller seas cdvlaees Gree 
Do., %& and % x 6-in. and shorter 63% eff 
Do.. ¥ to 1 x 6-in. and shorter. ... off 
1% and larger, all lengths......... 59 off 
All diameters, over 6-in. long....... 59 off 
Tire bolts . Dor 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off; 
with nuts attached 71 off; bulk 80 off on 
15,000 of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 


3-in. 

Step bolts 56 off 
Plow bolts . Bor 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E. 
\%-inch and less 62 64 
yy -1-inch 59 60 
1% -114-inch | ST 58 
1% and larger 56 ; 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset l-in., smailer 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, l-in., smaller . 68 off 
Headless, %-in., larger : . Bok 
No. 10, smaller 60 off 

Pili 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo 2.400 
Rivets, Washers 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 


Birmingham 
Structural i * x7 3.75e 
-inch and under ; , 65-5 off 
rought washers, Pittsburgh, Chicago 
Philadelphia, to jobbers and large nut, 
bolt manufacturers l.c.1. £2.75-3.00 off 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connelisville, furnace 
Connellsville, foundry 
Connellsville prem. fdry. 
New River, foundry 
Wise county, foundry 
Wise county, furnace 
By-Product Foundry 
Kearny, N. J., ovens 
Chicago, outside delivered 
Chicago, delivered ; 
Terre Haute, delivered 
Milwaukee, ovens 
New England, delivered 
St. Louis, delivered 
Birmingham, ovens 
Indianapolis, delivered 
Cincinnati, delivered 
Cleveland, delivered 
Buffalo, delivered 
Detroit, delivered 
Philadelphia, delivered 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Oma 
iat 15. 
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Pure and 90% benzol a 00. 
Toluol, two degree 28.00: 
Solvent naphtha : ss oten 
Industrial xylol soe eae 
Per Ib. f.0.b. works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable drums 12.50¢ 
Do. less than car lots Vi Foe °C” 
Do. tank cars da oP F 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbis. to job- 
bers ; oak oo 8.00¢ 
Per ton, bulk, f.0.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia ; $29.08 
121 
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Pig Iron 


Prices (in gross tons) are maximums fixed by OPA Price Schedule No 
10, effective June 10, 1941. Exceptions indicated in footnotes. Alloca- 
tion regulations from WPB Order M-17, expiring Dec. 31, 1942. Base 
prices bold face, delivered light face. 


Na. 2 
Foundry 
» Pa., base ..»» 826.00 
Newark, N. J., del. .. 26.62 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., del. ae 
Birdsboro, Pa., del. 2. 
Birmingham, base #20. 
Baltimore, del. . aa 
Boston, del. . 25. 
Chicago, del 124. 
Cincinnati, del 24 
, del, 24 
Newark, N. J., del 26 
Philadelphia, del. 25. 
St. Louis, del. 124 
Buffalo, base 
Boston, de 
Rechester, del 
Syracuse, del. ....... 
Chicage, base 


Milwaukee, del. 

Muskegon, Mich., del. 
Cleveland, base 

Akron, Canton, O., del. 
Detroit, base 

Saginaw, Mich., del. 
Dulath, base ' 

St. Paul, del. 
Erie, Pa., base 
Everett, Mass., base 


SERRE RE RE RS ARE SRKE SRR w 
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Boston ... 
Granite City, U., base 
St. Louis, del. 24 
Hamilton, 0., base 24.00 
Cincinnati, del. 24.68 


Neville Isiand, Pa., base 24.00 
$Pittsburgh, del., 


No. & So. sides . 24.69 
Provo, Utah, base . 22.00 
Sharpevilie, Pa., base 24.00 
Sparrows Point, Md., base 25.00 

Baltimore, del. 26.05 
Steelton, Pa., base ‘ 
Swedeland, Pa., base 25.00 

Philadelphia, del. 25.89 
Toledo, 0., base : ; 24.00 

Mansfield, O., del. 26.06 
Youngstown, 0., base 24.00 


*Basic silicon grade (1.75-2.25%), 
phosphorous 0.70 and over deduct 38c. 


Basic Bessemer Matleable 
$24.50 $26.00 $25.50 
26.12 27.62 27.12 
. ° 28.15 
#19.00 , 
22.92 " be 
wu4 ; : 
25.01 ts wit 
23.24 : . 
23.00 25.00 24.50 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
2.4.67 25.67 25.17 
on. 50 24.50 24.00 
24.97 25.97 25.47 
a1 24.50 24.00 
25.95 26.95 26.45 
25.00 24.50 
27.26 26.76 
on. 40 25.00 24.50 
24.50 26.00 25.50 
25.00 26.50 26.00 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
24.00 . 24.50 
23.50 ‘ 24.00 
24.68 . 25.35 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
24.19 25.19 24.69 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
24.50 
24.50 25.50 
24.50 26.00 25.50 
23.50 24.50 24.00 
23.50 24.50 24.00 


add 50c for each 0.25%. +For 
tOver 0.70 phos. §For McKees 


Rocks, Pa., add .55 to Neville Island base; Lawrenceville, Homestead, Mc- 


Keesport, "Ambridge, Monaca, 
City .97 (water); Oakmont, 


Aliquippa, 84; 
Verona 1.11; 


Monessen, Monongahela 
Brackenridge 1.24. 


6.00-6.50 per cent (base) .... $29.50 
6.51-7.00. .$30.50 9.01- 9.50 $35.50 
7.01-7.50.. 31.50 9.51-10.00. 36.50 
7.51-8.00.. 32.50 10.01-10.50. 37.50 
8.01-8.50.. 33.50 10.51-11.00. 38.50 
8.51-9.00.. 34.50 11.01-11.50. 39.50 


F.o.b. Jackson county, O., per gross 
ton, Buffalo base prices are $1.25 
higher. Prices subject to additional 
charge of 50 cents a ton for each 
0.50% manganese in 
1.00%. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 

Prices same as for high silicon sil- 
very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 
(For higher silicon irons a differ- 
ential over and above the price of 
base grades is charged as well as 
> hard chilling irons, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 


Charcoal Pig iron 
Northern 
Lake Superior Furn. .....-$28.00 
Sarasa 


Southern 
Semi-cold blast, high phos, 
f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. .$28.50 
Semi-cold blast, low phos., 


f.o.b furnace, Lyles, Tenn.. 33.00 
Gray Forge 

Neville Island, Pa. ... . 823.50 

Valley, base ............... 2.50 


Low Phosphorus 
Basing points: Birdsboro and Steel- 
ton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., $29.50 
base; $30.81, delivered, Philadelphia. 

Switching Charges: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge for delivery within the 
switching limits of the respective 
districts. 

Silicon Differentials: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
for each 0.25 silicon in excess of 
base grade (1.75 to 2.25%). 

Phosphorous Differential: Basing 
point prices are subject to a reduc- 
tion of 38 cents a ton for phosphor- 
ous content of 0.70% and over. 

Manganese Differentials: Basing 
point prices subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a 
ton for each 0.50% manganese con- 
tent in excess of 1.0%. 

Ceiling prices are the aggregate 
of (1) governing basing point (2) 
differentials (3) transportation 
charges from governing basing point 
to point of delivery as customarily 
computed. Governing basing point 
is the one resulting in the lowest 
delivered price for the consumer. 





Exceptions to Ceiling Prices: Pitts- 
burgh Coke & Iron Co. ( 
furnace only 
& Steel Co. may charge 50 
cents a ton in excess of basing point 
prices for No. 2 Foundry, Basic. 
Bessemer and Malleable. ~— 
Iron Works, Everett, Mass., 
exceed basing point prices by Sn per per 
ton, effective April 20, 1942. 

Export Prices: In case of exports 
only, the governing basing point 
nearest point of production may be 
used, plus differentials and export 
transportation charges. 


Refractories 


Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices 


Fire Clay Brick 
} apa Quality 


Pa., Mo., .6e 
First Quality 
Pa., Tll., Md., Mo., Ky. . 51.30 
Alabama, Georgia ... - 2 
New Jersey 56.00 
Ohio ... Cohaneacetsxnace we 
Second Quality 
Pa., Tll., Ky., Md., Mo. 46.55 
Georgia, Alabame .. 38.00 
New Jersey 49.00 
Ohio 36.08 
Malleable ‘Bune Brick 
All bases $59.85 
Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania ' $51.30 
Joliet, E. Chicago 58.90 
Birmingham, Ala. 51.30 
Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
Dry press . $31. 
Wire cut ; 29 
Magnesite 
Domestic dead-burned grains, 
net ton f.o.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., net ton, bulk . 22.00 
net ton, bags ‘ 26.00 


Basic Brick 
Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Plymouth 
Meeting, Chester, Pa. 


Chrome brick ay 00 
Chem. bonded chrome 54.00 
Magnesite brick 76.00 
Chem. bonded magnesite 65.00 
Fluorspar 


Washed gravel, duty 


pd., tide. net ton nominal 
Washed gravel, f.o.b. TIIl., 
Ky., net ton, carloads, all 
rail uns nes $25.00 
Do., SD, Gir ohn wahe . 25.00 
No. arlene . 25.00 





Ferromanganese: 78-82%, carlots, 
gross ton, duty paid, Atlantic ports, 
$120; Del. Pittsburgh $140.65; f.o. b. 
Southern furnaces $135; Add $6 per 
gross ton for packed carloads $10 
for ton, $13.50 for less-ton and $18 
for less than 200-Ib. lots, packed. 
Splegeleisen: 19-21%, carlots per 
gross ton, Palmerton, Pa. $36. 


Manganese Briquets: Contract basis 
in carloads per pound, bulk freight 
allowed 5.50c; packed 5.75c; ton 
lots 6.00c; less-ton lots 6.25c; less 
200-lb. lots 6.50c. Spot prices \“- 
cent higher. 


Electrolytic manganese: 99.9% plus, 
less carlots, per Ib. 42.00c. 
Chromium Metal: Per Ib. contained 
chromium in gross ton lots, con- 
tract basis, freight allowed, 98% 
80.00c, 88% 79.00c. Spot prices 5 
cents per Ib. higher. 


Ferrocolumbium: 50-60%, per Ib. 
contained columbium in gross ton 
lots, contract basis, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. $2.25; less-ton lots 
$2.30. Spot prices 10 cents per Ib. 
higher. 


Ferrochrome: 66-70%, per Ib. con- 
tained chromium in carloads, freight 
allowed, 4-6% carbon 13.00c; ton 
lots 13.75c; less-ton lots 14.00c; 
less than 200-lb. lots 14.25c. 66- 
72%, low carbon grades: 


Less 

Car Ton Less 200 

loads lots ton Ibs. 
2% C 19.50¢ 20.25¢ 20.75¢ 21.00c¢ 
1% C... 20.50c 21.25¢ 21.75¢ 22.00c 
9.20% C. 21.50c 22,25¢ 22.75¢ 23.00c 
6.10% C. 22.50¢ 23.25¢ 23.75¢ 24.00c 

4 Spot is ec higher. 


Chromium briquets: Contract basis 
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Ferroalloy Prices 


in carloads per Ib., freight allowed 
8.25c; packed 8.50c; gross ton lots 
8.75c; less-ton lots 9.00c; less 200- 
Ib. lots 9.25c. Spot prices %4-cent 
higher. 


Ferromolybdenum: 55-75%, per Ib. 
contained molybdenum, f.0.b. Lan- 
geloth and Washington, Pa., fur- 
nace, any quantity 95.00c. 


Calcium Molybdate (Molyte): 40- 
45%, per lb. contained molybdenum, 
contract basis, f.o.b. Langeloth and 
Washington, Pa., any quantity, 
80.00c. 

Molybdie Oxide Briquets: 48-52%, 
per lb. contained molybdenum, f.0.b. 
Langeloth, Pa., any quantity 80.00c. 
Molybdenum Oxide: 53-63%, per Ib. 
contained molybdenum in 5 and 20 
Ib. molybdenum contained cans, 
f.o.b. Langeloth and Washington, 
Pa., any quantity 80.00c. 


Molybdenum Powder: 99% per Ib. 
in 200-Ib. kegs, f.o.b. York, Pa. 
$2.60; 100-200 Ib. lots $2.75; under 
100-Ib. lots $3.00. 

Ferrophosphorus;: 17-19%, based on 
18% phosphorus, cqantent, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of phosphor- 
us above or below the base; gross 
tons per carioad f.o.b._ sellers’ 
works, with freight equalized with 
Rockdale, Tenn.; contract price 
$58.50, spot $62.25. 
Ferrophosphorus: 23-26%, based on 
24% phosphorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of phosphor- 
us above or below the base; gross 
tons per carload f.0.b. sellers’ works, 
with freight equalized with Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn.; contract price $75, 
spot $80. 

Ferrosilicon: Contract basis in gross 


tons per carload, bulk, freight al- 
lowed; unitage applies to each 1% 
silicon above or below base. 


Carloads Ton lots 
50% : $ 74.50 $ 87.00 
Unitage 1.50 1.75 
75% - 136.00 151.00 
Unitage 1.80 2.00 
85% 170.00 188.00 
Unitage 2.00 2.20 
90-95 % 10. 25c 11.25¢ 


Spot prices %-cent higher. 


Silicon Metal: Contract basis per 
Ib., f.0.b. producers’ plants, freight 
allowed; 1% iron; carlots 14.50c, 
ton lots 15.00c, less-ton lots 15.25c, 
less 200 Ibs. 15.50c. 


Silicon Metal: Contract basis per 
Ib.; 2% iron; carlots 13.00c, ton 
lots 13.50c, less-ton lots 13.75c, less 
200 Ibs. 14.00c. Spot prices %4-cent 
higher. 


Silicon Briquets: Contract basis; in 
carloads, bulk freight allowed, per 
ton $74.50; packed $80.50; ton lots 
$84.50; less-ton lots per Ib. 4.00c; 
less 200-Ib. lots per Ib. 4.25c. 

Spot %-cent per Ib. higher on less- 
ton lots; $5 per ton higher on ton 
lots and over. 


Silicomanganese: Contract basis 
freight allowed, 1%% carbon; in 
carldads per gross ton $128; ton lots 
$140.50. Spot $5 per ton higher. 


Ferrotungsten: Carlots, per lb. con- 
tained tungsten, $1.90. 


Tungsten Metal Pewder: 98-99%, 
per Ib. any quantity $2.55-2.65. 


Ferrotitanium: 40-45%, f.o.b. NIi- 
ogara Falls, N. Y., per Ib. contained 
titanium; ton lots $1.23; less-ton 





lots $1.25. Spot 5 cents per Ib 
higher. 


Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- 
mum carbon; per Ib. contained ti- 
tanium; ton lote $1.35; less-ton lots 
$1.40. Spot 5 cents per Ib. higher. 


High-Carbon Ferrotitanium: 15-20%, 
Contract basis, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight al- 
lowed to destinations east of Missis- 
sippi River and North of Baltimore 
and St. Louis, 6-8% carbon $142.50: 
3-5% carbon $157.50. 
Ferrovanadium: 35-40% , contract 
basis, per lb. contained vanadium, 
f.o.b. producer’s plant with usual 
freight allowances; open-hearth 
grade $2.70; special grade $2.80: 
highly-special grade $2.90. 


Vanadium Pentoxide: Contract ba- 
sis, per lb. contained vanadium pent- 
oxide, any quantity $1.10. Spot 5 
cents per Ib. higher. 


Zirconium Alloys: 12-15%, contract 
basis, carloads bulk, per gross ton 
$102.50; packed $107.50; ton lots 
$108; less-ton lots $112.50. Spot $5 
per ton higher. 


Zirconium alloy: 35-40%, contract 
basis, carloads in bulk or package, 
per Ib. of alloy 14.00c; gross ton 
lots 15.00c; less-ton lots 16.00c. Spot 
%4-cent higher. 


Alsifer: (Approx. 20% aluminum, 
40% silicon, 40% iron) Contract ba- 
sis, f.0.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., per 
Ib. 7.50c; ton lots 8.00c. Spot %- 
cent higher. 


Simanal: (Approx. 20% each sili- 
con, Manganese, aluminum) Con- 
tract basis, freight allowed, per Ib. 
of alloy; carlots 10.50c; ton lots 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials. As of April 16, 1941 


Plates Struc- 
Soft Hot-rolied Strip %-in. & tural 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes 


5 Me ons os 6 3.98 4.06 5.06 3.85 3.85 
New York (Met.).. 3.84 3.96 3.96 3.76 3.75 
Philadelphia ...... 3.85 3.95 4.45 3.55 3.55 
Baltimore ......... 3.85 4.00 4.35 3.70 3.70 
Norfolk, Va........ 4.00 4.10 — 4.05 4.05 
SR. ule ee dns 3.35 3.82 3.82 3.62 3.40 
Pittseurgh ........ 3.35 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.40 
Cleveland ......... 3.25 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.58 
CE coe cd. ob swe 3.42 3.43 3.68 3.60 3.65 
ETE a 4.10 4.20 4.20 4.15 4.15 
Cincinnati ........ 3.60 3.67 3.67 3.65 3.68 
SEED os iGla'e aaed's 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.55 
Twin Cities ....... 3.75 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.80 
Milwaukee ........ 3.63 3.53 3.53 3.68 3.68 
O° SA 3.64 3.74 3.74 3.69 3.69 
Indianapolis ...... 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.70 3.70 
Chattanooga* .«... 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.85 3.85 
Memphis .......... 3.90 4.10 4.10 3.95 3.95 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.55 3.55 
New Orleans...... 4.00 4.10 4.10 3.80 3.80 
Houston, Tex. ..... 3.75 4.30 4.30 4.05 4.05 
A pee: 4.20 4.25 5.45 4.75 4.45 
Los Angeles .... 4.50 4.95 6.80 4.50 4.50 
San Francisco ..... 3.95 4.50 6.25 4.65 4.35 


*Not named in OPA price order. 


-— 5.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unanneaied )——, 
1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 
1050 Series Series Series Series 


Boston .... 4.28 7.735 6.05 5.80 7.90 
New York (Met.). 4.04 7.60 5.90 5.65 ™ 
Philadelphia ...... 4.10 7.56 5.86 5.61 8.56 
Baltimore ......... 443 lean dat eins 
Norfolk, Va. ...... case 

OD i. ces taakes t 3.55 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
Pittsburgh ........ 3.40 7.45 5.75 5.50 7.60 
Fae 3.30 7.55 5.85 5.85 7.70 
a tate b on 3.48 7.67 5.97 5.72 7.19 
Cincinnati ........ 3.65 7.69 5.99 5.74 7.84 
NS a Oe oe 3.70 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
Twin Cities ....... 3.95 7.70 6.00 6.09 8.19 
Milwaukee ........ 3.83 7.33 5.88 5.63 7.73 
eS PA 3.84 7.72 6.02 5.77 7.87 
NS er dine codes t 6.25 ea 8.00 7.85 8.65 
Los Angeles ...... 4.80 9.55 8.55 8.40 8.80 
San Francisco..... 5.45 9.80 8.80 8.65 9.05 


EUROPEAN IRON, STEEL PRICES 
Dollars at $4.021% per Pound Sterling 


Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— 


By Cable or Radio 


BRITISH 
Gross Tons f.o.b. 

U.K. Ports 
£ad 
Merchant bars, 3-inch and over... ..........+-sse00+ $66.50 16 10 0 
Merchant bars, small, under 3-inch, re-rolled......... 3. 60c 20 00 
Seraaenont i: attach: abbeans ke thane tae veiae 2.95¢ 15 10 0 
SRP PLACES. 0-0 cccccccccscccccccccescseseceeoes 2.90¢ 16 26 
Ds <j catiedhdcdtebbes ieceecdevtecVbawed 3.17¢ 17 12 6 
De ac oie 4 natin oe Shab we bbe 4.00c 22 $0 
seeete galvanized, GRTURRNOR, DO BOG, oo obs kcsesncs 4.6lc 25 12 6 
Tin plate, base box, 20 x 14, 108 pounds............. $ 6.20 1109 


British ferromanganese $120. “delivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid. 


Domestic Prices Delivered at Works or 





Furnace— 
£sd 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00. ......... $25.79 6 8 O(a) 
MR ak cate eel Liles 6 dee vnkie web 24.28 6 O 6(a) 
Pemmaeh GUN, GOS, MOORS. 665500 o 00s cccesevsececcee 7.56 1176 
Billets, basic soft, 100-ton lots and over.............. 49.37 12 350 
Standard rails, 60 lbs. per yard, 500-ton lots & over... 2.6le 14 10 6 
Merchant bars, rounds and squares, under 5-inch..... 3.17¢ 17 12 Of? 
apes Sets h atid 60.4 e0ckes cukbh Bhsovl Kophakeieeece 2.77¢ 15 8 Of? 
yd nns ds posteheelinsgs< ans detans cos 2.9l1e 16 3 Off 
I nnd do sve shah abeitidinss 00 ohkbwdas 68> 3.06c 17 0O 6ft 
Sheets, black, 24 gage. 4-ton lots and over........... 4.10c 22 15 0 
Sheets, mage ry 24 gage. corrugated, 4-ton lots & over 4.70c 26 26 
in wire, mild drawn, catch weight coils, 2-ton lots 
SC tie AEE 6 nacdus Ghd cembRMee dbewe tee 4.28 23 15 0 
Bands and strips, hot-rolled.................2-e005: 3.30¢ 18 70 
(a) del. Middlesbrough 5s rebate to approved customers. ttRebdate 


1Ss on certain conditions. 


May 4, 1942 





Sheets Cold -—Cold Drawn Bars—. 
Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled S.A.E. S.A.B. 
Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
5.66 3.71 4.68 5.11 3.46 4.13 8.88 7.23 
5.56 3.58 4.60 5.00 3.51 4.09 8.84 7.19 
5.25 3.55 4.05 4.65 3.31 4.06 8.56 7.16 
5.25 3.50 ‘ 5.05 4.04 : 
5.45 3.85 “+ 5.40 4.15 . 
5.25 3.25 4.30 4.75 3.52 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.00 3.35 . 4.65 . 3.65 8.40 6.75 
5.18 3.35 4.05 4.62 3.20 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.27 3.43 4.30 454 3.40 3.80 8.70 7.05 
5.75 3.85 5.32 5.50 4 4.42 ‘ od 
5.28 3.42 4.37 4.92 3.45 4.00 8.75 7.10 
5.15 3.25 4.10 4.85 3.50 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.40 3.50 4.35 5.00 3.83 4.34 9.09 7.44 
5.28 3.38 4.23 4.98 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
5.29 3.39 4.24 4.99 3.61 4.02 8.77 7.12 
5.30 3.45 ‘ 5.01 ‘ 3.97 : 
5.80 3.75 4.50 4.39 
5.71 3.85 5.25 4.31 
5.93 3.45 4.75 ‘ 4.43 
5.75 3.85 5.25 5.00 4.60 
5.50 4.00 ‘ 5.25 6.90 
6.50 4.65 7.60 5.70 5.75 ' : 
6.75 4.65 6.50 5.85 6.10 10.55 ¥.54 
6.35 4.55 6.40 6.10 6.80 10.80 9.80 


BASE QUANTITIES 

Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hut 
Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 
300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39.999 (hoops, 0-299) in 
San Francisco; 300-4999 pounds in Portland; 300-9999 Seattle: 400- 
14,999 pounds in Twin Cities; 400-3999 pounds in B’ham., Memphis. 

Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Omaha, Kansas City, St 
Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore; 750-4999 in San Francisco; 300-4999 in Port- 
land, Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities, New Orleans; 300-1999 
Los Angeles. 

Galvanized Sheets: Base, 150-1499 pounds, New York: 150 
1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore. Norfolk: 150-1049 In 
Los Angeles; 300-10,000 in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in Boston; 
500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detrui 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis, Tulsa; 3500 and over 
in Chattanooga; any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 in Kansas 
City; 150 and over in Memphis; 25 to 49 bundles in Philadelphia: 
750-4999 in San Francisco. 

Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots 
of all size. 

Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon. 
except 0-299 in San Francisco, 500-999, Los Angeles, 1000 and over 
in Portland, Seattle; 1000 pounds and over on alloy, except 
0-4999 in San Francisco. 

SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, 
except 0-4999, San Francisco; 0-1¥99, Portland, Seattle. 


Chrome Ore 


Ores Gross ton ci... Baltimore; dry 
basis; subject to penalties for 
guarantees 
lake Superior Iron Ore Indian and African, 
Gross ton, 51% % 2.8:1 lump, 48% ... $39.00 
Lower Lake Ports South African (excluding war risk) 
Old range bessemer $4.75 No ratio lump, 44% 28.00 
Mesabi nonbessemer 4.45 Do 45% 29.00 
High phosphorus 4.35 Do 48% 34.00 
Mesabi bessemer 4.60 Do. concentrates, 48% 33.00 
Old range nonbessemer 4.60 Do 50% 34.00 
Eastern Local Ore Brazilian (nominal) 
Cents. unit, del. EB. Pa. 2.5:1 lump, 44% 21.00 
Foundry and basic 56- 2.8:1 lump, 44% 32 Se 
63%, contract 12.00 3:1 lump, 48% 41.00 
No ratio lump, 48%.. 35.00-35.50 
Foreign Ore Do. concentrate, 48%. 33.00-33.50 
Cents per unit, cif. Atlantic Manganese Ore 
tee ey gs. Including war risk but not 
: ; duty, cents per unit cargo lots 
55% Fe., 6-10% Mang Nom 
N. African low phos Nom. Caucasian, 50-52% 
Spanish, No. African S. African, 48% 6.08 
basic, 50 to 60% Nom nee wy 68.00-70.00 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% oan, * ° 
f.o.b. Rio de Janeiro 8.00c Chilean, 48% 68.00-69.00 


Cuban, 51%, duty free. 83.00-85.00 
Tungsten Ore 


Chinese wolframite, per Molybdenum 
short ton. unit, duty Suiphide conc., Ib., Mo. 
paid $24.00 cont.. mines $0.75 
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LOGEMANN 


Presses for 
Sheet Scrap 


THE NATION NEEDS YOUR SHEET SCRAP! 

In mills, industrial plants and scrap yards, LOGEMANN 
SCRAP PRESSES are working day and night to prepare sheet 
scrap for the furnaces. 

Sheet mills particularly recognize the value of the years of 
experience and the performance records which back up LOGE- 
MANN designs and workmanship. 

The line includes scrap presses designed for mill service, 
presses designed for automobile plant conditions, presses designed 
for general plant applications. 


The scrap press illustrated 
operates in one of the largest 
industrial plants. Com- 
presses scrap from three di- 
Gaiiieen “ts ‘geebuce beh Write for details. 


density mill size bundles LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 


But in vestous caputttios. 3126 W. Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





















Sheets, Strip 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 120 


Some sheetmakers find them- 
selves in almost as tight a position 
as producers of plates and bars, 
and in general can give little prom- 
ise of delivery on orders under 
A-1-b. However, these are the ex- 
ception and most mills can handle 
hot and cold-rolled tonnage within 
six or seven weeks on ratings down 
to A-1-j. War demands are increas- 
ing and recently have included fair- 
ly heavy tonnage for blitz cans, 
taking sheets of about 20 gage. 

Stocks of unused automobile 
sheets are being brought out, with 
an accessory manufacturer in the 
East offering a substantial tonnage 
of hot-rolled sheets and cold-rolled 
strip, principally the latter. 


Total sheet consumption tends 
downward, war requirements in the 
aggregate not filling the gap re- 
sulting from elimination of non- 
essential consumer goods. Some 
industries are an exception, nota- 
bly shipbuilding and shops con- 
verted to war production. In con- 
verting some fabricators are using 
heavier materials. Mill backlogs 
have been reduced by dropping or- 
ders for civilian uses and wherever 
possible schedules have been short- 
ened to allow early rolling on rush 
allocations. 

Market for steel sheet seconds, 
rejects and other grades failing to 
pass inspection for prime quality 
has been greatly restricted by lim- 
itations on output of durable con- 
sumer goods, in which much of this 
grade of sheets had been _ used. 
Much of the imperfections have 
been such as to cause no impair- 
ment. Sheetmakers find a problem 
to distribute these sheets under 
present conditions. 

Narrow cold strip bookings in 
April were heavier and in excess 
of shipments, but the gains are par- 
tially offset by substantial cancel- 
ling of low or unrated volume. New 
orders are largely in the A-l-a 
category and accumulating, setting 
back deliveries, especially on high 
carbon, to July and August. Buv- 
ing by new consumers of cold strip 
engaged in the manufacture of war 
products is heavy with specification 
changes frequent. Alloy material 
is practically under allocation. 
geared to controls of alloys and an 
increase in direct allotment of car- 
bon strip volume is_ considered 
probable. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 121 


Plate allocations for May point 
to increased emphasis on shipbuild- 
ing requirements. Some producers 
of sheared plates sav they have 
less of this tonnage than in April 
but that ratings continue high, with 
some sheared plate producers hav- 
ing been allocated no tonnage un- 
der A-l-a and others nothing under 
A-l-. Few plates of any descrip- 
tion are available below A-1 classifi- 
eation, unless covered by special 
directives. Some exceptions are to 
be noted under universal plates and 
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occasional overages are available, 
which jobbers are quick to take 
when given an oat Such 
material is in small total, 

It is believed plate production in 
May will reach a peak of about 
1,000,000 tons, an increase of 100,- 
000 to 125.000 tons over the esti- 
mate for April. 


Maritime Commission leads in 
plate requirements with the Navy 
a close second. Part of the success 
in meeting plate delivery schedules 
is due to consumers’ acceptance of 
plates rolled on continuous mills 
with mill edges instead of insisting 
on sheared edges. Continuous mill 
plates are being rolled with a mini- 
mum of oversize, shearing in con- 
sumers’ plants being expedited. 


Pipe 
Pipe Prices, Page 121 


Merchant pipe is increasingly dif- 
ficult to obtain, especially that made 
from open-hearth steel. Some pro- 
ducers are advising their distribu- 
tors they cannot promise definite 
shipments on much under A-1-a. 
The situation is easier in pipe made 
from Bessemer steel. Some pro- 
ducers with stocks can offer good 
delivery on A-9 rating and where 
the pipe has to be produced can 
ship fairly early on A-3 rating. 

With tighter control on pig iron 
allocations, as a result of the new 
PD-69 form, it appears probable 
this will be reflected in bessemer 
steel, with the likelihood of deliv- 
eries on bessemer products being 
extended. 


Bars 
Bar Prices, Page 120 


Bar demand continues to _ in- 
crease, pressing plates closely for 
first place. High priorities, capped 
bv directives. form a topheavy situ- 
ation, with deliveries impossible on 
lower ratings. 

Deliveries on most alloy bars 
now extend six to eight months on 
top ratings. with direct allocations 
frequent, further delaving high pri- 
ority tonnage. Material on lower 
priorities frequently is given higher 
rating. Most drill rod steel is 
movine on A-l-a. replacements be- 
ing difficult below that. Little 
ee steel is available below 
A-1-b, 

Forging rlants. which have been 
heavily booked for many months 
and are operating close to ca- 
pacity, soon will have _ sufficient 
backlogs for the remainder of the 
year. 

A recent WPB ruling allowing 
A-1-a rating on some types of agri- 
cultural implements gives. these 
manufacturers a_ better position. 
Bars form a large part of the raw 
material for these implements. In 
view of this assistance the industry 
is setting up schedules for the 
next two months. Change in the 
rating of army trucks from A-1-f 
to A-l-a carries requirements of 
truck builders into the congested 
area of mill books but will assist 
in meeting truck deliveries. 








Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 121 


Wire rod supply continues to lim- 
it ware production, much steel be- 
ing diverted to other uses. Even 
integrated wiremakers have diffi- 
culty in supplying their finishing 
departments. Orders for wire and 
specialties exceed production and 
shipments. Most bookings take 
ratings of A-l-c or higher and in- 
clude heat treating and processing 
requirements involving four to 
eight weeks. Ratio of high carbon 
bars, notably in rounds, is substan- 
tial. Music and spring wire are 
strong and war requirements large. 
Substantial supplemental orders for 
wire rope have been placed re- 
cently. 

Need for wire fencing and nails 
are heavy and stocks of distributors 
are light. Merchant wire supply 
has been reasonably adequate but 
limitations are expected which 
would restrict further the supply 
for agricultural purposes. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 121 


Opinion grows that restrictions 
on freight car building under WPB 
rulings will practically stop con- 
struction of steel box cars and most 
new equipment will be flats, hop- 
pers and gondolas. Use of wood in 
these types seems unlikely in view 
of the hard use to which they are 
put in carrying ore, coal and other 
bulk commodities. 

Reports that most of the limited 
car construction will be in railroad 
shops rather than by commercial 
builders indicate an effort by WPB 
to force conversion of the latter to 
war production. Much of this has 
been done already but change to 
the new lines is a difficult process 
and will require much time. 

Inquiry for new cars has slowed 
to practically nothing and WPB 
approval is necessary before orders 
can be placed. The latter is ob- 
tainable only after careful consid- 
eration of the situation. 


Structural Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 121 


Disposition to conserve steel in 
building construction is demon- 
tsrated by decision to use timber 
construction in a huge plant orig- 
inally designed to take 12,000 tons 
of steel. This plant is to be oper- 
ated by the Edward G. Budd Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia. Other buildings 
being redesigned for wood include 
a plant for SKF Industries Inc., 
which would have required 1600 
tons of steel, and a Marine Corps 
warehouse, 600 tons. 

First contracts for approximately 
57,820 tons of structural steel for 
engineering projects, locks and 
gates for export are being award- 
ed, the outstanding pending in- 
quiry being placed by three con- 
tractors. In addition close ty 115,- 
C00 tons of concrete reinforcing 
bars are needed; also 5675 tons of 
steel forgings and castings with 
miscellaneous steel. Part of this 
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tonnage is likely to be allocated, 
notably bars, and there is consider- 
able difference among fabricators 
and buyers as to fabricated struc- 
tural steel prices. 

Larger structural fabricators are 
operating at capacity On war con- 
tracts but smaller plants are not 
so heavily booked with this type 
of work and, faced by restrictions 
on private building, are running 
light. Some have been able to take 
on subcontract work. Principal 
problem of fabricators is te obtain 
mill deliveries promptly to meet 
schedules. 


Bookings of fabricated structural 
steel in March were the largest 
since June, 1941, according to re- 
ports to the American Institute of 
Steel Construction. March book- 
ings totaled 236,791 net tons, com- 
pared with 226,978 tons in Febru- 
ary and 206,072 tons in March, 
1941. Shipments in March were 
184,715 tons, in February 162,007 
tons and in March last year 170,- 
161 tons. Bookings for first quar- 
ter were 98 per cent of the total 
for first quarter last year, while 
first cuarter shipments were 3 per 
cent larger than for the compar- 
able period in 1941. Tonnage avail- 
able for future fabrication at the 
end of March was 777,674 tons. 


Reinforcing Bars 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 121 


Reinforcing bar requirements are 
heavier and material is difficult to 
obtain except on highest priorities. 
Office of Price Administration is 
working on a price schedule for 
reinforcing hars. Proposed  ceil- 
ings are said to be $2.40 per 100 
pounds, plus freight charges, for 
fabricators and $2.15 f.o.b. nearest 
basing point for mills. Fabricators 
qualifying as such may charge 
$2.40 plus. freight from mill to shop 
and freight from shop to point of 
delivery. If a contractor does the 
cutting and bending on the job the 
suggested price will be $2.15. near- 
est basing point, whether shipped 
by mill or jobber. Mills would be 
allowed to give a functional dis- 
count of 25 cents to jobbers, mak- 
ing the net to jobber $1.90. if 
shipped to warehouse, in quantities 
over 20 tons, in lengths of 30 feet 
or more, at one time. 

Of principal producers of rein- 
forcing bars one is booking nothing 
under A-l-a, another A-l-c, two at 
A-l-e and a fifth at A-l-h. Heavy 
new tonnage is likely to change 
this situation at any time. 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 122 


A revised PD-69 form has been 
issued for consumers of pig iron, 
which is expected to tighten dis- 
tribution and direct it into most 
needed channels. In the new form 
requests will be regrouped, one 
group including A-l-a to A-1-k, an- 
other A-2 and A-3, a third A-4 to 
to A-8, another A-9 and the last 
covering A-10. More detailed in- 
formation is required relative to 
the ultimate use of the iron in con- 
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nection with requests in the lower 
ratings. Many applications for June 
supply already have been filed and 
these may not be revised to con- 
form to the new schedule. 


Under the recent amendment to 
order M-21 foundries will not be 
allowed to supply castings for work 
taking less than A-10 rating and 
the effect of this curtailment is be- 
ing studied. A survey by an east- 
ern pig iron producer indicates 
that not more than 20 to 25 per 
cent of foundry bookings in his dis- 
trict are for work lower than A-10. 
It is believed this percentage will 
be reduced sharply as castings con- 
sumers make special effort to ob- 
tain higher ratings. Until recently 
they have been able to get along 





comfortably and thus were not 
aggressive in obtaining preferences. 
Under changed conditions it will be 


necessary to establish ratings in 
line with requirements of their 
orders. 


Pig iron supply in May for New 
England melters will be from a 
broader range of producers as total 
tonnage for that district increases. 
Shipments from the district pro 


ducer’s reserve will be about the 
same as in April. The larger allo- 
cation reflects smaller inventories 
of large consumers. Mystic fur- 


nace, Everett, Mass., will be blown 
in late in May after relining. 


Pig iron supply has been in 
creased materially by new produc 
tion records made by numerous 





Jessop TCM High Speed Steel is the answer to restrictions on 
tungsten high speed steels. TCM is a low tungsten-molybde- 
num steel that cuts as well or better than 18-4-1. 


There is no change in operating equipment necessary in using 
TCM High Speed Steel, because it is heat treated in the same 
furnace and the same atmosphere as 18-4-1 High Speed Steel. 
TCM Steel has a lower hardening temperature which con- 
tributes to a lower cost in heat treating. 


Jessop TCM is lighter in weight than 18-4-1 which means more 
steel per dollar and more tools per pound of steel. 


Jessop TCM conserves strategic alloys and meets demands 
for high speed steels required in the war production effort. 


Write for new literatu‘e. 


There is a Jessop steel for every tool and die requirement. 


JESSOP STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices 


WASHINGTON, PENNA., U.S. A. 







JESSOP STEELS i.A%! 


CARBON . HIGH SPEED - SPECIAL ALLOY . STAINLESS . COMPOSITE STEELS 
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furnaces under hard driving. Daily 
and monthly output marks have 
been exceeded in numerous in- 
stances and it is expected new 12- 
month records will appear soon. 
New stacks are being completed 









but full effect may not be felt 
until late next year. Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. blew 





in its new stack at Birmingham, 
Ala., last week. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 124 










While increased scrap supply 
points to relatively better condi- 
tions through the summer the mat- 
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This Powerful 
Leverage Makes ‘em 
Aways Work! 

































The principle of the “lever and screw” is 
applied to Homestead LEVER-SEALD 
Valves. Built in—a part of the valve at all 
times—this powerful leverage multiplies 
a small hand operating force many times. 
Thusinstant, never-failing operation results. 


P.O. BOX 2 


eters Head 


ter of reserves for winter is en- 
gaging attention. Increased flow 
of pig iron has contributed to the 
current situation but cold weather, 
with slowing of collections and 
preparation threatens another 
shortage unless stocks can be ac- 
cumulated to tide over. Under 
present conditions this must be 
done by melters as dealers have 
no incentive to hold scrap under 
frozen prices and would be open 
to criticism as hoarders. 
Pittsburgh consumers are receiv- 
ing supplies close to adequate and 
some rejections have been made 
on open-hearth grades; orders to 
hold back shipments have been is- 
sued on some blast-furnace scrap. 








Non-stop, 24-hour-a-day production 
ae valves that always work! Here’s 
w 
Valves never fail to operate under 
conditions that cause ordinary valves to 
stick. 


The 
the lower handle both frees the plug for 
quick, easy turning and 
positive leakless seal without lubri- 
cation. 
handle fully opens or closes the valve. 
Seating surfaces are protected in ail 
positions. 
sults in negligible pressure drop. A 
choice of metals and alloys to suit every 
operating condition further provides 
long, 


Homestead Lever-Seald Plug 


powerful lever and screw action of 
rovides a 


A quarter-turn of the upper 


Straight-line fluid flow re- 


low-cost, trouble-free service! 


Specify “Homesteads” for never-failing operation. 
Get engineering facts about Homestead Lever- 
Seald Valves in Reference Book No. 38. 
Write for it! 





* + + CORAOPOLIS + + + PENNSYLVANIA 
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In the Buffalo area supplies are 
sufficient for a high rate of steel 
production but have not yet reached 
the point where scrap can be laid 
down for use next winter. Cast 
scrap is in much better supply and 
in some cases melters are able to 
obtain double the tonnage avail- 
able a month ago. Some tin-bear- 
ing bundles, rejected by steel mills 
in this country, is said to be mov- 
ine to Canada. 

St. Louis melters find supply 
continuing to increase and some 
accumulation is possible. Allocation 
has been given Laclede Steel Co. 
fer 15,000 tons and Granite City 
Steel Co. for 20,000 tons, for de 
liverv in 45 days. 

Rails and track material from 
the 60-mile Susquehanna & New 
York railroad, Williamsport to To- 


| wanda. Pa., have been sold to the 


| Products Inc.. 


| ment action may follow. 


| been reduced to $4. 


War Department by Dulien Steel 
New York, which 
recently bought the road. After 
being in existence more than 100 
vears the road will cease service 
May 10 and dismantling will fol- 
low immediately. 

Direct buying by the government 
of scrap in automobile wrecking 
yards in western Pennsylvania is 
seen as a possibility. J. C. Harris, 
field representative for the auto- 
mobile wrecking section, BIC, in 
that area has sent a warning letter 
to all scrap dealers and auto 
wreckers. In this he states that 
unless all scrap in 457 wrecking 
yards is purchased by dealers be- 
fore May 4 and prenared for sale 
to consumers before July 4, govern- 


Bundled scrap consisting’ ex- 
clusively of tin-coated material has 
been advanced $4 per ton by OPA 
in an amendment effective April 
28. The differential of $8 per ton 
below No. 2 dealer bundles has 
Inclusion of 


| more than one grade of scrap in 
| a vehicle is ruled to make the 








shipment unprepared scrap. at $2.50 
below the price of the lowest grade 
in the shipment. No _tin-coated 
material shall be deemed to be 
detinned until after it has been 
subjected to a process whose pri- 
mary vurpose is recovery of the 
tin. This provision is to exclude 
tin cans which have heen sub- 
jected to “burning”, which does 
not remove the tin. 


Warehouse 
Warehouse Prices, Page 123 


While steel warehouses may sell 
3 per cent of carbon steel without 
ratings, for certified maintenance 
and repairs, replacement can be 
made only on priorities. On most 
such products inventories are be- 
ing steadily reduced. For replen- 
ishment of stock with extended 
ratings the trend is steadily toward 
higher brackets. 

Shape and plate stocks are low 
and broken, but warehouses which, 
received no plates in April will 
get partial allocations against hich 
extended priorities in May. De- 
mand for steel bars in all finishes 
is unabated, with new and supple- 
mentary orders appearing steadily. 
An increasing ratio of orders is 
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going direct to mills, especially 
direct government —— — 
as distributor stocks lack volume 
and sizes, , 
Curtailment in private construc- 
tion is ex ed to ease demand 
for nails and butt-weld pipe, both 
= which may be sold without rat- 
gs. 


Ferroalloys 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 122 


Office of Price Administration 
has made maximum price for car- 
load lots of 78-82 per cent ferro- 
manganese $135 per gross ton, f.o.b. 
Atlantic seaboard, effective May 1. 
The market recently has been $120, 
duty paid, Atlantic and Gulf ports. 
The same price, $135 per ton, is 
made the ceiling for southern fur- 
naces, which previously had been 
allowed to charge $140. 

Those who convert manganese 
ore into ferromanganese for ac- 
count of another must submit to 
OPA a certified copy of the con- 
tracts and a sworn statement set- 
tine forth the amount of such fee 
and other charges for conversion 
of such ore on May 1. 


Iron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 123 


Lake Carriers’ Association has 
appointed Karl H. Suder, chief traf- 
fic officer of the Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown railroad, to a newly 
‘ created position, to police lake 
ports, expedite release of ore cars 
and keen railroad movement of ore 
at peak. Mr. Suder has been grant- 
ed leave of absence from his regu- 
lar duties. 

Creation of the new position and 
choice of Mr. Suder follow certifi- 
cation by War Production Board to 
Office of Defense Transportation 
that priorities and preferences be 
given for lake iron ore shipments, 
particularly at lower lake ports. 
It is understood Ore and Coal Ex- 
change will continue correlation of 
lake coal movement. 
than for many months. 


Steel in Europe 
Foreign Steel Prices, Page 123 


London — (By Cable) — Demand 
for special alloy steels continues 
to expand in Great Britain, largely 
for war uses. Heavy structurals 
are in lighter demand for the time 
being. The situation in scrap has 
improved and is satisfactory. 


Rolled Zinc Ceiling 
Established by OPA 


WASHINGTON 

MAXIMUM prices for rolled zinc 
products were announced last week 
by OPA. 

Prices established are those pub- 
lished by OPA Nov. 29, 1941, with 
slight changes in the prices of zinc, 
boiler, hull, and engravers’ plates 
based upon the receipt of additicnal 
information. 
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Maximum prices are contained in 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 124, 
which becomes effective May il. 

The present action, OPA said, was 
deemed necessary to prevent further 
price increases and to limit the 
prices of those producers who did 
not comply with the request of the 
price administrator to sign an 
agreement dated Dec. 10, 1941, not 
to exceed the published prices. 

Among important war uses of 
rolled zinc products are as linings 
of boxes for explosives, as filaments 
in cartridge fuses, and as co/¢rosive- 
resistant protection to the boilers, 








hulls and propellers of warships and 
merchant ships. They are also used 
in dry cell battery containers, brake 
linings, and radio condensers and 
tubes. 

The following prices, f.0.b. mill, 
are effective May 11: 


Sheet zinc, l.c.l., 13.15¢, carloads, 7% 


discount. 

Ribbon and strip zinc: Up to 3000 Ib., 
12.25¢c. Discount—3000 Ib. to 6090 Ib. 1%; 
6000 Ib. to 9000 Ib. 2%; 9000 Ib. to 18,- 


000 Ib. 3%; 18,000 Ib. to carload, 4%; car- 
load and larger 7%. 

Zinc plates, small (boiler, not over 12 
in. in any dimension) 3 tons and over, 
11.00c; 1 ton to 3 tons, 12.00c; 500 Ib. to 
2000 Ibs., 12.50c: 100 Ib. to 500 Ib., 13.00c; 


2 MOLD 


SWRONG 





THE STRONG WAY 
PAYS IN MANY WAYS 


You can put it all up to Strong, if you have a steel casting from 
30 ounces to 30,000 pounds—or a size range of almost any con- 
ceivable shape or proportion. The sweep method shown above 
—typical of Strong’s versatility—saves the customer the costly 
pattern making otherwise needed for this unusually shaped, 


33,000 pound casting. 


Strong molding facilities range from small snap flasks to steel 
flasks 16 feet square. This size range is governed only by the 
size of Strong’s largest drying oven (24 x 20 feet). Be sure you 
know the modern art of steel casting, as Strong has developed it! 


STRONG STEEL FOUNDRY COMPANY, BUFFALO, N.Y. 






















under 100 Ib., 14.00c 

Zinc plates, large (Hull, over 12 in. 
in any dimension): Add 1 cent per pound 
to prices for small plates. 

Zinc engravers: Raw, 14.25c; Finished, 
delivered, 21.50c. Freight in excess of 2 
cents a pound may be charged to the 
buyer. For finished plate produced in 
California, Oregon, and Washington the 
maximum price is 23.00c a pound, de- 
livered., 

Zinc lithographers’ 
Less than carlot, 
larger, 7% discount. 

The foregoing prices for sheet zinc, rib- 


ungrained: 
and 


plates, 
15.00; carload 


Sheet zinc not over 0.1 inch thick 

Boiler plate and sheets over 0.1 inch 
thick 

Strip and ribbon zinc 

Total rolled zinc 

Rolled zinc products as percentage of 


total slab zine products . ; 
Total siab zine produced in U.S. (exclud- 
ing remelted) 


bon and strip zinc, lithographers’ plates 
are maximum base prices for products 
listed. Extra charges may be made for 
length, and width. Other items 


gauge, 


for which extras usually are charged are 
not to exceed those charged by the re- 
spective 

Minimum carload lot shall be the low- 


est minimum weight, 
tariffs on railroad carriers, 


producer on Oct. 


1, 1941. 


as in established 
upon which 


railroad carload lot rate from point of 
shipment to point of destination is based. 

Rolled zine produced and the quantity 
available for consumption in the United 
States in 1940 and 1941 were as follows: 


Short 
Tons 
21,415 


1,904 
34,080 
57,399 


7.9% 


. 724,192 


1940 


Value 
$5,016,000 


363,000 
6,256,000 
11,635,000 


1941 
Short 
Tons Value 
18,823 $4,933,138 
3,610 774,837 
41,977 8,880,577 
64,410 14,588,552 
7.3% 
883,000 


Figures represent net production. In addition, 10,183 tons of strip and ribbon zinc 
in 1940 and an estimated 12,000 tons in 1941 were rolled from scrap originating ‘n 


fabricating plants operated in connection with zine rolling mills. 





%*% Deliveries of wire are controlled by the fact that, with America at war, 


there is one course to follow. That course is to place at the dis 


sal of 


America—and those producing for the armed forces—every bit of know!l- 
edge of wire and all our production facilities needed to help win this war. 


We commend the thought to other manufacturing or 


nizations that less 


than this 100% all-out war effort right now might well be responsible for 
serious setbacks, needless prolongation of war and lamentable loss of men. 

To you who use SHAPED WIRE we suggest, also, the immediate adoption of 
wires of standard diameters, shapes and analyses. Special runs cause further 
delays in deliveries. Analyze methods with the object of reducing waste. 

It is recommended that users of WELDING ELECTRODES make certain that they 
use rods of the most efficient size and of correct analysis; instruct their men 
to cease bending electrodes and to use them down to the holder. 

To other users of wire we also recommend adherence to policies of 


standardization and conservation. 


Collect every fragment of scrap, bale it and get it on its way back to the mill. 






yA In Business for Your Safety 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 















Pacific Coast 


Seattle—Vast defense projects 
are being handled by United States 
Engineers Corps in both Seattle 
and Portland, details of which are 
not made public. Large contracts 
have been placed and additional 
work is up for figures. The Seattle 
office has awarded contracts to 
Clyde M. Ludberg, Spokane, Chis- 
holm & Elford, Bellingham, J. F. 
Graham, Tacoma, Western Con- 
struction Co., Seattle and Steirs & 
Hanson, Tacoma, all for various 
buildings in this area. Ajirport 
contracts have gone to E. W. El- 
liott, Seattle and J. H. Collins, Col- 
ville, Wash., for Oregon projects 
and John A. Schrag, Portland, is 
low for a shipping structure in 
Oregon. Seattle office will receive 
bids May 1 and May 7 for storage 
and warehouse buildings. Portland 
opened tenders April 24 for can- 
tonment and facilities and April 
27 for a storage structure. For 
the Vancouver, Wash., defense 
housing project Leonard & Slate, 
Portland, are low on one unit at 
$1,179,043, and J. C. Compton, Mc- 
Minnville, Oreg., is low at $224,400, 
figures including water and sewers 
and other facilities. Bonnell Con- 
struction Co., Tacoma. has 2 
award at “less than $1,000,000” for 
army shops and warehouse in the 
Puget Sound area. Johnson Con- 
struction Co. and James Tuk Co. 
Minneapolis, have a contract for 
an engine repair plant in Oregon. 
Low joint bid of $425,867 was sub- 
mitted by Dan J. Cavanah and 
Hoops Construction Co., Twin 
Falls. Idaho, for the Burns, Oreg., 
airport. 

Demand for cast iron pipe is 
stimulated by various large hous- 
ing and airport projects in Oregon 
and Washineton, particularly at 
Vancouver, Wash., and Hermiston, 
Oreg. 


Canada 


Toronto, Ont.—Demand for steel 
and iron is expanding as new war 
industries go into production and 
former civilian manufacturing con- 
cerns are swung into war work. 
Primary steel producers are slip- 
ping farther behind in meeting de- 
mands despite the fact that prac- 
tically all outout is going directly 
to the war effort and no supplies 
are available for nonessential manu- 
facturers. 

Apparently the chief concern is 
supplying steel for shipbuilding. 
The government is calling more 
extensively for plates and it is 
only by robbing other departments 
that sufficient tonnage is being ob- 
tained for plate mills. all of which 
now are producing well above rated 
capacity. 

Structural steel lettings, prac- 
tically all directly associated with 
the war effort, developed renewed 
action during last week, and totaled 
about 15,000 tons. Announcements 
of industrial plant expansions to 
be started immediately indicate 
pending tonnage close to 20,000 
tons including 5000 tons for a new 
aircraft plant at Montreal. 
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Copper 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, 
del. del. Casting, New York 
April Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures 
1-30 12.00 12.12% 11.75 352.00 52.00 


specified. Copper brass products 
on 12.00c Conn. copper 


P.o.b. mill base, cents per Ib. oe as 
asea 
Sheets ’ 


Yellow brass (high) ............. 19.48 
Copper, hot rolled ..... 20.87 
Lead, cut to jobbers ............. 9.75 
Zinc, 100 Ib. base 13.15 
Tubes 
High yellow brass ..............«.. 22.23 
ee ea 21.37 
Rods 
High yellow brass .............«.- 15.01 
Copper, hot rolled ...........se+. 17.37 
Anodes 
Copper, untrimmed ............... 18.12 
Wire 
Yellow brass (high) ..........«.+. 19.73 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York—OPA is following its 
policy of designing price orders to 
bring out peak production at mini- 
mum cost. The recent % to 2-cent 
cut in the price of ammunition ma- 
terial is an excellent example. 

Copper— All copper and copper 
alloy products are now under legal 
price control as a result of the OPA 
overall price ceiling. Shortage of 
copper is holding back the ordnance 
production program but large ton- 
nages are being prepared for a 
still greater output of war material. 

Lead—WPB set the quota for the 
May pool at 15 per cent of March 
production. The pool will include 
8002 tons of domestic lead against 
7206 tons in March. The lead in- 
dustry is seeking additional busi- 
ness since supplies, generally 
speaking, are plentiful. 

Zinec—OPA issued Regulation 124, 
establishing maximum prices for 
rolled zinc products while WPB 
issued order M-11, providing for 
complete allocation as of June 1. 
The rates for the May pool were 
raised to 75 per cent of January 
high grade and special high grade 
production, 50 per cent of all other 
grades, and 10 per cent of zinc 
oxide output. 

Tin—WPB officials are satisfied 
with solder substitutes which have 
reduced the use of tin for this pur- 
pose nearly 50 per cent. 


Metallurgical Coke 
Coke Prices, Page 121 


Coke supply continues a factor 
in the pig iron market, not so 
much on quantity as quality. Poorer 
coal has caused high sulphur but 
some producers are hopeful OPA 
will allow higher prices so better 
grade coal can be used. 


Beehive coke output is likely to 
expand. H. C. Frick Coke Co., will 
supply fuel for two new 1200-ton 
blast furnaces to be built by Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. in the 
Pittsburgh district, which probably 


will result in_ rehabilitation of 
ovens. Some of these will be at 
Leisenring, Pa., where 500 units 
are idle. 
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Nonferrous Metal Prices 


Anti- 
Lead Alumi- mon) Nicke! 
Lead East Zine num Amer Cath- 
ne .& BR Fe 99% smelter odes 
6.50 6.35 8.25 15.00 14.50 35.00 
OLD METALS 
Dealers’ Buying Prices 
(In cents per pound, carilots.) 
Copper 
No. 1 heavy 9.50-10.00 
Light 7.50- 8.00 
Brass 
No. 1 composition 9.00- 9.50 
Light * ree 6.00- 6.50 
Heavy yellow 6.50- 7.00 
Auto radiators : 7.25- 7.75 
Composition turnings 7.75- 8.25 


MAKES A DIFFERENCE 





AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 





The Lo-Hed Hoist is Applicable To Any Monorail System. 
There’s a Balanced Lo-Hed Electric Hoist For Every 
Purpose 


Look in your Classified Telephone Directory under’ A-E-CO 
LO-HED HOISTS” for your nearest representative. 


OTHER A-E-CO PRODUCTS: 
TAYLOR STOKERS, MARINE DECK AUXILIARIES, 
HELE-SHAW FLUID POWER 


HERE 





Old 5.25- 5.75 
New clippings 6.75- 7.25 
Aluminum 
Clippings 10.50-11.00 
Cast 10.00-10.50 
Pistons 10.00-10.50 
Sheet 10.00-10.50 
Lead 
Heavy 5.12% -5.62% 
Mixed babbitt 6.00- 7.00 
Electrotype shells 5.00- 5.75 
Stereotype, Linotype 6.50- 7.50 
Tin and Alloys 
Block tin pipe 45.00-47.00 
No. 1 pewter 37.00-39.00 
Solder joints 9.50-10.00 

SECONDARY METALS 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, 1.c.1. 13.25 
Standard No. 12 aluminum 14.50 





BALANCE 
a difference in 
electric hoists 


makes 


It is a fact that balance makes a 
startling difference in electric hoist 
design. 


The Lo-Hed hoist is unusual in that 
its motor and drum are balanced 
around the beam. Take a look with 
us and you'll see what this does. It 
means that the hook can be pulled 
up close to the beam—a desirable 
plus feature for which you pay no 
premium. It means that since 
motor and drum are parallel they 
can be connected through a train 
of efficient spur gears. The drum, 
motor and gearing are housed by 
easily removable covers. 


Lo-Hed hoists have many other 
service and safety features, shown 
in the 28-page Lo-Hed catalog. No 
point of manufacture is more vital 
to you today than the precision 
with which Lo-Heds are built. Al- 
though production has been stepped 
up, Lo-Heds are as painstaking- 
ly made now as they were before 
the war. On past experience that 
means good service from a Lo-Hed 
years after we win. So get a Lo- 
Hed. Send for that catalog we 
mentioned. 








AMERICAN ENGINEERING CO. 
2484 Aramingo Avenue, Phila., Penna. 


“s * © Please send me your complete cata- 
log of LO-HED HOISTS 


Ask your representative to get in 
touch with me promptly 


Name 
Company 


Street Address 





State 
Please print plainly 


City 





NEW BUSINESS 





Plant Expansion, Construction and Enterprise, Government Inquiries, 
Sub-Contract Opportunities, Contracts Placed and Pending 


SUB-CONTRACT OPPORTUNITIES... 


Data on subcontract work are issued by local offices of the Contract 

WPB. Contact either the office issuing the data or your nearest 

on prime contracts also are issued by Contract Distribution offices, which 
drawings and specifications, but bids should be submitted directly to contracting o 


as indicated. 


Boston office, Contract Distribution 
Branch of WPB, 17 Court street, is seek- 
ing contractors for the following: 
SC-14: Concern desires facilities to pro- 

duce between 300 and 400 automatic 
wire feeders. Facilities needed, arc 
welder, milling machine, planer, lathe 
and gear cutter. All inquiries should 
be made to the Fall River, Mass., of- 
fice of War Production Board. 

SC-15: Concern requires bidders on hard- 
ware for shipping case, 500 required. Re- 
quirements cover special forgings, flat 
strap, bolts and nuts. Dies by prime 
contractor. Inquiries to Fall River, 
Mass., office of War Production Board. 


SC-16: Multiple-spindle screw machines 
for 1%-inch stock and larger. In- 
quiries to Boston office. 


SC-.17; Facilities for fabrication and pro- 
duction of special precision dies and 
punches in quantities. Inquiries to 
Boston office. 

SC-18: Massachusetts concern has con- 
siderable planer work to let out. Work 
requires planers 48 x 48 inches and 
60 x 60 inches. 

SC-19: Machines needed 2%-inch single 
or multiple-spindle automatic screw 
machines to make any portion of 100,- 
000 units. Blueprints available at Bos- 
ton office. 

SO-20;: Facilities wanted for machining 
complete parts of machine tools in lots 
of 300 per month of five different 
items. Equipment required, or equiva- 
lent, one Warner & Swasey bar ma- 
chine up to 3%-inch, Jones & Lamson 
chucking machine up to 6%-inches, 
internal, external and ring grinding 
machines, drill presses, Whitten gear 
cutter, keyway cutter, precision lathes 
and heat-treating facilities. Three 
parts from bar stock and two from 
forgings. Material to be supplied by 
prime contractor. 


SC-21: Facilities for fabrication and pro- 
duction of special precision dies and 
punches in quantities. All small pieces 
require some milling. Can be done on 
hand screw machines or lathes, in- 
ternal, external and face grinding and 
lapping. 

SO-22: Concern requires subcontracting 
facilities for production of 75-mm 
adapters. Material, to be furnished by 
subcontractor, is WDX-1314. Toler- 
ances .010. Quantities 80,000 to 100,- 
000 per month for six to nine months, 
commencing as soon as possible. Pri- 
ority rating A-l-c or better. Tools 
necessary are multiple-spindie auto- 
matic screw machines, capacity 2% to 
8 inches and turret lathes for sec- 
ondary operation. 


SC-23: Subcontractor wanted with slot- 
ted set screw equipment, cyanide 
hardening for large volume screws. 

SC-27: Facilities needed for smail uni- 
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versal, vertical and horizontal mill- 


ing, surface grinding and drilling. 
Four different items in quantities from 
500 to 1000 per week for an indefinite 
period. Specifications at present only 
in Boston office. 

SC-28: Miscellaneous items in multiples 
of 300 per week for the following work: 
Lathes, gear cutting, drills, milling 
No. 2, automatic screw machines up 
to 1 inch, turret lathes and cutting of 
splines up to 7 inches, internal grind- 
ing, boring 3-inch and side milling. 
Specifications at Boston office only. 


SC-29: Wire drawing facilities to produce 
steel galvanized wire, .0095-inch in di- 
ameter and .0126-inch diameter, mini- 
mum tensile strength 50,000 pounds 
per square inch, elongation not less 
than 12% in 8-inch length, on 10-pound 
spools, quantities to 1,000,000 pounds. 
Inquiry should be made to Providence, 
R. L, office of War Production Board. 


SC-30: Facilities for centerless shoulder 
grinding. Sizes run from * x 2 inches 
to *% x 5 inches. Inquiries should be 
made to Providence, R. L, office of 
WPB., 


New York office, Contract Distribution 
Branch of WPB, 122 East Forty-Second 
street, New York, reports the following 
subcontract opportunities: 

8-115: A New Jersey aircraft radio man- 

ufacturer is in urgent need of a sub- 
contractor having open capacity on au- 
tomatic screw machines for large quan- 
tity production to close tolerances of 
small brass and aluminum parts. Ma- 
chines reeded, No. 0, B& S&S, OOB&S 
and No. 2B & §S or equivalent. 
116: A New Jersey manufacturer is 
seeking subcontracting facilities for 
machining of steel forgings on four 
items in large quantities. Machines 
needed, turret lathes, two or more spin- 
dles, with chucks for items of 2%-inch 
diameter by 1%-inch length. 

8-117: A New York City manufacturer 
of aircraft hardware is seeking auto- 
matic and hand screw machine facili- 
ties for the manufacture of 31 items 
of aircraft hardware from stainless 
steel SAE 2330, 28 items % to %-inch 
diameter. Tolerances, plus .0 to minus 
.0054, with 20,000 of each item. One 
item %-inch in diameter; to commer- 
cial tolerances; 3000 pieces. Drawings 
and specifications available. 


8-118: A Long Island instrument manu- 
facturer is seeking jeweler’s thread 
milling facilities for threading parts 
of 3-inch shaft, of SAE 6150. Dimen- 
sions, 10/32-inch thread, length .060. 
Quantity, 250 to 5000 per week. 

S-97: A number of New York surgical in- 
strument makers are seeking expert 
cutlery diemaking and forging facili- 
ties (1000 to 2000-pound drop ham- 


mers) for manufacture ‘of stainless 
steel surgical instruments. 


8-98: Pennsylvania concern requires 
subcontracting facilities for produc- 
tion of 75-mm adapters. Material, to 
be furnished by subcontractor, is steel 
WD x 1314. Tolerances .010. Quantity, 
80,000 to 100,000 per month for six to 
nine months, commencing as soon as 
possible. Machines needed, multiple- 
spindle automatic screw machines, ca- 
pacity 2% to 3 inches, and turret 
lathes for secondary operation. Blue- 
prints available. 


8-99: A Brooklyn instrument builder has 
a considerable amount of work to offer 
subéontractors with turret lathes capa- 
ble of working to tolerances of .0005 
on items of steel and brass from %- 
inch to 2 inches in diameter. 


S-100: Chicago manufacturer of fuzes re- 
quires a subcontractor having 1%-inch 
automatic screw machines, 4 or 6 
spindles, for manufacture of medium 
steel fuze parts. Tolerances, plus or 
minus .005. Drawings available. 


S-101: A New Jersey manufacturer has 
many months work for turret lathes 
similar to Gisholt No. 2L, Warner & 
Swasey No. 2A, 3A or 4A, Libby type 
H or any turret lathe having 6-inch 
hole through spindle for chucking 
work 5%-inches in diameter by 20 
inches long. Tolerance .005. Manufac- 
turer will supply boring tool. 


S-102: A New Jersey manufacturer wants 
power press facilities for blanking 
discs 24 inches in diameter by .187- 
inch thick: Material, chrome moly 
steel sheets. Quantity, 25,000 pieces 
per month for eight months. Sheet- 
strip and dies will be furnished by 
manufacturer. 


8-103: A New Jersey manufacturer 
wants subcontracting facilities for ma- 
chining cast iron pots. Machines 
needed, seven-inch vertical or horizon- 
tal boring mills with fixtures. 


8-104: A New Jersey manufacturer is 
seeking facilities for making 16,335 
drop forgings, five different parts. Ma- 
terial, steel, approximately 5, 8, 10 and 
25 pounds. Quantity, 200 of each in 
May and 500 of each per month 
thereafter. Prompt delivery desired. 
Manufacturer will furnish steel for 
these pieces. Machine needed, 10,000- 
pound drop-hammer. 


8-106: New York city manufacturer of 
radio antenna mounts is seeking six 
or eight spindle automatic screw ma- 
chine facilities for manufacture of 
several antenna parts. Material, man- 
ganese bronze, hard brass. Dimen- 
sions, diameters from % to 1%-inch. 
Quantity, 50,000 of each, continuous 
production probable. 


Cleveland office Division of Contract 
Distribution, WPB, Union Commerce 
building, is seeking contractors for the 
following: 

8-143: Ohio contractor requires subcon- 
tracting facilities to machine complete 
500 each of six items made from alu- 
minum castings, which is to be fur- 
nished by prime contractor. Equip- 
ment needed, horizontal boring mills 
up to 2% inches, No. 2 and 3 milling 


STEEL 
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machines, small planers, drill press 
and small drills. Blueprints on file in 
Cleveland office. 


8-144: Contractor required with auto- 
matic screw machine and turret lathe 
of 2 to 2%-inch bar capacity, to ma- 
chine metal parts consisting of nose 
plugs, fuze seat liners and adapters. 
Initial order 250,000. Delivery require- 
ments at rate of 57,000 per month. Ma- 
terial consists of 2-inch steel tubing, 
WD 1035, 2%-inch stee! bar WD x-1135, 
2%-inch steel bar WD-1112, with alter- 
native of cast iron. Tolerances close. 
A-l-a priority. Blueprints on file at 
Cleveland office. 


D-56: Subcontractor required who has 
open facilities on four or six-spindle 
automatics, 2;,-inch bar size. Mate- 
rial consisting of 2,;,-inch bar, WD 
X-1314 to be furnished by prime con- 
tractor. Parts to be cadmium plated 
and lacquered. Quantity, 25,000 to 50,- 
000 per week. Tolerance close. Blue- 
prints and samples on file at Cleveland 
office. 


Chicage office, Contract Distribution 
Branch of WPB, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
is seeking contractors for the following: 


4-N-302: Chicago area prime contractor 
is arranging to subcontract work for 
50 parts, of miscellaneous shape, both 
simple and intricate. Drawings in this 
office for reference. Nominal sizes 
from % to 5 inches O.D., comprising 
sleeves, plugs, outer afd inner bearing 
races and cages, spacers, bell cranks, 
impellers, etc. Material mostly steel, 
some cast iron and some bronze. Ma- 
chine tools required will inciude hand 
and automatic screw machines, turret 
lathes, horizontal and vertical milling, 
surface grinding. Rotary external and 
internal grind very essential on some 
parts. Some centerless and thread 
grinding. Lapping also indicated and 
heat treatment. Tolerances close to 
commercial. All material, toois, jigs, 
and fixtures must be furnished by 
subcontractor. Yearly requirements 
run from 250 to 16,000 pieces. Month- 
ly requirements 40 to 2500 pieces. Pri- 
ority A-3 and A-1l-a. 


57-A-417: A Chicago prime contractor 
has urgent need for machine hours on 
a 36 or 42-inch Bullard vertical turret 
lathe with side head and coolant sys- 
tem. Boring, turning and facing of 
steel forgings. Large quantities, long 
runs and high priority. Drawings avail- 
able at this office. 


17-A-N-314: A Chicago firm is preparing 
to sublet work on fabricated steel bas- 
es. Machine tool requirement is hori- 
zontal boring mill with 3%-inch Dar, 
similar to Giddings & Lewis size 350 
with outriggers. Mills of such capac- 
ity within radius of 50 miles will be 
considered. Production of four pieces 
a week or single units. Material fur- 
nished. A-l-a priority. 


49-A-414: A Pennsylvania prime con- 
tractor is looking for facilities for pro- 
duction of 75-mm adapters. WDX-1314 
steel will be furnished, tolerance to 
.010. Priority A-1l-c. Requirements 
80,000 to 100,000 per month. Machine 
tools required, multiple spindle, auto- 
matic and turret lathes up to 3-inch 
capacity for subsequent operations. 
Two-inch 12-NS-1 thread outside, 
1.714NS-1 tap. Drawing in this office. 


0-119-K: Materials furnished by prime 


contractor, aluminum airplane parts re- 
quiring machine work only, limits 
close, machines required No. 3, 4 and 5 
horizontal milling machines. Contact 
Indianapolis office. 


62-A-418: Prime contractor in Chicago 


wants WDS-3 steel forgings for 75- 
mmM48 H.E. shell. Weight about 19 
pounds. Can be made on Ajax or Na- 


OQHNSON 





In these times when quick 
repairs are of the utmost 
importance, when makers 
of experimental parts, 
when tool and die workers 
are busy, it will pay to 
have an ample supply of 


XLO Music Wire. 


This high grade steel spring 
wire comes to you attractively 
packaged in red ‘and silver in 
units of \4 Ib., lo Ib., and 1 
Ib., and 5 Ib. packages. Wire 
sizes from .003 to .200. 


Johnson Stee! & Wire has en- 
listed heavy production of 
XLO Music Wire for the war. 


STEEL & WIRE CO.INC. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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The shipyards of the Nation, 
today playing a major role in 
our Victory program, appre- 
ciate the Pa name 1G - 
Thomas metal 7 omer 

ment. This Angle- — 8 


machine is described in Bulle- 
tin 102 ... Your copy on 
request! 

ae 
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000 per month. 


capacity required for small forgings in 


be furnished. 


37-AN-411: Machine hours wanted at 
once for aircraft production on either 
bar or chucking machine. If bar, must 
take 6-inch steel through spindle. 
Large quantity. Material SAE 1040, 
furnished. Blueprint available at this 
office. 


1-546-LB: Facilities wanted, furnaces 
located in Indiana for preheating alu- 
minum ingots, 24-inch x 6-inch diame- 
ter. Ingots are placed on rack, total! 
weight 10,000 pounds. Size of door re- 
quired 5 x 5 feet. Temperature range 
890 to 920 Fahr., eight hours to bring 
to temperature of 890 degrees, four 
hours to soak. Take out of furnace 
and let cool naturally. Contact Indi- 
anapolis office. 








60-AN-417: Miscellaneous cutting tools 
such as form cutte ts, spec al shapes, 
etc., are needed at once by Chicago 
firm expanding its program. Can be 
made in shops having had experience 
in such work and equipped with uni- 
versal milling machines, lathes with 
backoff attachment, jig borer, univer- 


@ For over sixty years, Grant has served its customers sal grinders. A-l-a priority. Blue- 
prints available at this office. 


throughout the country—and we can serve you, too, 22-W-409: For subcontracting purposes 
‘ . a Cincinnati No. 2 centerless grinder 
with gears for your every requirement—spur—bevels with capacity of 3-inch diameter x 24 
inches long is available for 16 hours a 

—mitre—worm and worm gears—reduction units. day. Machine is complete with cam 


attachment for contours, located nea! 
West Side of city of Chicago. 


GRANT GEAR WORK COR. SECOND & B STS. 27-AN-410: Machine tool manufacturer 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS in adjoining state requires subcon- 
tractor who can build special lathes, 
single-purpose, base 92 inches long and 
gross weight 10,000 pounds. Equip- 
ment needed, planer 48 x 48 x 10 feet, 
horizontal boring capacity 3 or 4-inch 


bar, internal and external grinders, ra- 

dial drill, shapers, milling machines 

and lathes of suitable capacity. Heavi- 

est casting is 2300 pounds. Minimum 

requirements 10 lathes per month. Pat- 

terns and drawings ready. Submit fa- 

cilities in writing, to be forwarded to 

prime contractor. 

Tool Steel Scrap 
Cents per pound, to consumers 
f.0.b. shipping point 
Tungsten Types 

(For each 1% tungsten contained) 

Solid scrap containing over 12%...1.80c 


Solid scrap containing 5 to 12% .1.60 
Turnings, millings containing 
over 12% .. ; .1,60 
Do., 5 to 12% 1.40 
Turnings, millings, solids under 
5% ; 1.25 


TANKS + PUMPS « PIPE « FITTINGS Molybdenum Types 


Solid scrap, not less than 7% mo- 
° lybdenum, 0.50 vanadium... -12.50 
VALVES SEWERS . FUME DUCTS Turnings, millings, same basis... .10.50 
Solid scrap, not less than 3% mo- 
lybdenum, 4% tungsten, 1% 


é vanadium ie =e 13.50 
Turnings, millings, same basis 11.50 
Mixed Scrap 
(Molybdenum and Tungsten Types) 
Solid scrap, each 1% contained 


. 























tungsten Sie a Oe : 1.60 
Solid serap, each 1% molybdenum. .80 
ll t i \ h 1% 
AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY Fa: naan an 
NEW YORK AKRON CHICAGO Millings, turnings, each 1% molyb- 


denum Pea téUCs ove vne coeebe .70 








tional upsetter. Starting August, 100,- 


2-A-404: 3000-pound board hammer open 


Chicago area. Dies and materials to 
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ARE WE 
MANUFACTURING 
TURNINGS ? 


LOOK AT THESE FIGURES 
ON THAT LAST SHAFT WE 
BORED! 





@ Use BISCO Tool Steel Tubing 
and stop the waste of costly steel. 
At 40c a pound, this company had 
$17.20 worth of turnings to sweep 
up. Defense needs the time, labor 
and materials which are un- 
necessarily lost through milling a 


solid bar. 


BISCO Non-shrinkable, Oil- 
hardening Tubes are stocked in 
exact sizes. When cut to your 
specifications, they are ready for 
use as ring dies, bushings, spacers, 





etc. 


Ease your struggle for greater 
defense production at lower cost. 
Conserve man-and machine-power 
—use Tool Steel Tubing! 


Free Catalog on Request 
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Equipment 


New York—The proposed “stamp” 
lan for machine tool allocation 

apparently out, for the time 
being at least. Policy of priorities 
and allocations operative for some 
months, with refinements, will be 
given further trial. Orders are 
naturally lower following heavy 
buying in March, but some large 
lists continue to come out. Delays 
in fixtures, cutting tools, and in 
several cases ball bearings, are 
delaying some assembly shops and 
tools are being shipped frequently 
without fixtures, the latter to be 
installed later. Specifications for 
high-speed tool steels are being 
revised to conserve some alloys, 
notably tungsten and vanadium, 
where feasible. Increased facili- 
ties for assembly are steadily in- 
fluencing total output; one shop 
producing milling machines will 
have increased capacity ten fold 
by July. Some lines of metal cut- 
ting not heavily needed for war 
production are being dropped tem- 
porarily. 

Boston—Clarification and _ segre- 
gation of the mass of machine 
tool orders placed previous to the 
pre-April 1 priority deadline oc- 
cupies builders and sellers. Speci 
fication details are being refined 
and considerable paring of original 
estimated requirements is being 
done. Confusion is gradually be- 
ing eliminated from a situation in 








Gis Ire 17. 


IT’S LAYNE WATER SYSTEMS FOR 
THE ARMY, NAVY & WAR NEEDS 





| Built under extreme emergency and with 


which some shops booked a year’s | 


volume within a month, many or- 
ders lacking concrete specifications 
and with scores subject to change 
for specific requirements. New 
orders are lower, but substantial in- 
quiry continues with supplemental 
war program indicated, including 


large additional purchases for air- | 


craft. Expanding shipbuilding ca- 
pacity also calls for considerable 
new equipment. Sub-contracting 
has reached a high peak, 
units being let out by some shops. 


Seattle—Demand continues strong 
for all tvpes of machinery. dealers’ 
inventories being low and replace- 
ments uncertain. Bonneville Power 
Administration reports Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. low at 
$18,318 for furnishing two circuit 


breakers for West Salem. Oreg., 
substation. Bids are called May 1 
for disconnecting switches, and 


three distribution transformers for 
Bremerton and Ampere. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES . 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 


45,000 tons, new steel plant, Utah. De- 
fense Plant Corp., for Columbia Steel 
Co., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 


13,000 tons, engineering project, export, 
to Bethlehem Steel-Co., Bethlehem, Pa: 
10,000 tons, Phelps-Dodge Corp., Mor- 


enci, Tex., to Kansas City Structural 
Steel Co., Kansas City, Kans. 


10,000 tons, aircraft plant, Texas, to Tul- 
sa Boiler & Machinery Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


4000. tons, addition to aluminum extru- 
sion plant, Bohn Aluminum & Brass 


entire | 


amazing speed, thousands of Layne Wells 
and Pumps are providing billions of gal- 
lons of water for war needs—Army Camps. 
Flying Fields. Naval Stations. Ordnance 
Works, Chemical Plants. Munition Plants 
and numerous fortified outposts. Though 
built with utmost speed. those Layne 
Water Systems have the strength and rug- 
gedness which will last for years and 
years. 

Layne Well Water Systems. regardless 
of when. where or how speedily built. are 
the finest that can be constructed. They 
will faithfully fulfill their mission until 
victory comes, whether this year. next 
year or years from now. 


Those men of the Army. Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps who some day will return to 
civilian life may well remember that it 
was Layne who built the well water sys- 
tems which helped to win the war. 

In the meantime, essential civilian water 
supply service continues. The Layne or- 
ganization is fulfilling its pledge of “Keep 
Them Flowing!” 


LAYNE & BOWLER. INC. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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Corp., to Midland Structural Steel Co., 

Cleero, Ul. (to be fabricated by Four 

V Structural Steel Companies, Chi- 

cago); Krieghoff Co., Detroit, contrac- 

tor. a 

4000 tons, magnesium plant, to Tulsa 
Boller & Machinery Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


2600 tons, stiffening trusses, Whitestone 
bridge, New York, to Harris Structural 
Steel Co., New York. 


2500 tons, addition to airplane engine 
plant, Buick Motor Division, General 
Motors’ Corp., to Mississippi Valley 
Structural Steel Co., Decatur, Ill. 


1500 tons, Phelps-Dodge Corp., El Paso, 
Tex., to Kansas City Structural Steel 
Co., Kansas City, Kans. 


. 


Ss. A. COCHRAN 
President 


E. A. SAMUEL 
Vice-Pres. 


1500 tons, new facilities, war depart- 
ment, in Iowa, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., and St. Joseph Steel 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; Buell & Winter 
Engineering Co. & Associates, Sioux 
City, Iowa, contractors; 150 tons, con- 
crete reinforcing’bars awarded to sev- 
eral distributors. 

1340 tons, truss bridge, Northern Pacific 
railroad, St. Paul, to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

1200 tons, addition to aluminum extru- 
sion plant, Bohn Aluminum & Brass 
Corp., to Midland Structural Steel Co., 
Cicero, Ill. (to be fabricated by Four 
V Structural Steel Companies, Chi- 
cago). 

100 tons or more, Seattle, Wash., United 


W. F. KRIEGER 
Sec.-Treas. 


FRANK SAMUEL & CO., Inc. 


Harrison Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALLOYS 
Ferro Chrome — Calcium Silicide — Ferro Silicon — Silico Manganese 


PIG IRON 


FERRO MANGANESE 
Standard — Low Carbon 


MANGANESE ORE 
Open Hearth Use — Blast Furnace Use 


CHROME ORE 
Lump — Ground 


BRANCH OFFICES 
West Newton, Mass.—28 Fairway Drive New York—40 Exchange Place 








SHAPE AWARDS COMPARED 


Tons 


95,840 
80,040 
57,966 
49,393 
33,293 
27,373 
64,510 
555,447 
565,981 


Week ended May 2 .. 

Week ended April 18°... . 
Week ended April 18 ... 
This week, 1941 , 
Weekly average, 1942 .... 
Weekly average, 1941 ........ 
Weekly average, April, 1942 
TUN? Capac? se cdwseue 
Total, 1942 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 


—e 





States engineer Inv. 459, to Patterson 
Steel Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


100 tens, bridge girders, Northern Pacific 
railroad, St. Paul, to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 


SHAPES CONTRACTS PENDING 


6400 tons, ordnance works in Minnesdta; 
bids April 30. 


6000 tons, building at Birdsboro, Pa.; 
Turner Construction Co., New York, 
contractor; bids in. 


1800 tons, plant addition, Henry Disston 
& Sons, Philadelphia, Barclay White 
Co., engineer; in addition to 150 tons 
previously placed with Morris Wheeler 
& Co., Philadelphia. 


1600 tons, building for Harrisburg Steel 
Corp., Harrisburg, Pa.; Lehigh Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa., low. 


REINFORCING BARS. . 


REINFORCING STEEL AWARDS 


45,000 tons, engineering project, export, 
larger part to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

1800 tons, Phelps-Dodge Corp., Clifton, 
Ariz., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 


776 tons, Norfolk, Va., United States en- 
gineer, Inv. 273, to Carroll & McCreary 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


700 tons, eastern navy yard, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., through 
Golder Construction Co. 


REINFORCING STEEL PENDING 


100 tons or more, two power substations, 
Seattle; Henrik Vallee, Seattle, low, 
$59,782. 


Unstated, $125,000 concrete bridge, $100,- 
000 concrete overhead pass and $50,000 
concrete pass, Spokane, Wash., to serve 
new aluminum rolling mill; city has 
applied for federal funds. 





CONCRETE BARS COMPARED 
Tons 


Week ended May 2.... 
Week ended April 25 ... 
Week ended April 18 .. 

This week, 1941 

Weekly average, 1942 .. 
Weekly average, 1941 

Weekly average, April, 1942 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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NEW BUSINESS 


RAILS, CARS... 


CAR ORDERS PLACED 


Bethlehem Steel Co., twelve 100-ton flat 
cars, to own shops. 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Patapsco & Back Rivers, four diesel- 
electric switchers, two of 1000 horse- 
power, two of 600 horsepower, to Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia, Bethlehem & New England, 
four diesel-electric switchers, two of 
1000 horsepower, two of 600 horsepower, 
te Electro-Motive Corp., La Grange, Ill. 

Wabash, two 660-horsepower and one 
1000-horsepower locomotives, to Amer- 
ican Locomotive Co., New York. 





LOCOMOTIVES PENDING 


St. Louis & San Francisco, one 44-ton die- 
sel locomotive; court permission asked. 


a Pare 


CAST PIPE PLACED 


550 tons, San Francisco, United States 
engineer Inv. 332, to United States Pipe 
& Foundry Co., San Francisco. 


CAST PIPE PENDING 


1000 tons, 11,495 feet 8 to 30 inch, Air- 
port Way improvement, Seattle; H. G. 
Purcell, Seattle, low $123,395, for U. S. 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. 


250 tons, 6 and 8 inch, Hermiston, Oreg., 
J. M. DeBlasio, Yakima, Wash., con- 
tractor, low at $31,570. 


Unstated, 22,000 feet 4 to 8 inch, Paulsbo, 
Wash., bids May 1, with alternates; 
Parker & Hill, Seattle, engineers. 

Unstated, fire protection and water sys- 
tem at unstated center; bids in to 
United States engineer, Portland, Oreg., 
April 24. 

Unstated, defense housing project, Van- 
couver, Wash.; Leonard & Slate, Port- 
land, contractor. 


PLATES... 


PLATE CONTRACTS PENDING 


Unstated tonnage, elevated tank, defense 
housing, Hatboro, Pa., W. E. Caldwell 
Co., Louisville, Pa., $21,200, low; same 
fabricator awarded four elevated water 
tanks, Texas, United States engineer, 
Marshall, Tex. 


CONSTRUCTION 
and ENTERPRISE 


Illinois 


CHICAGO—Galvin Mfg. Corp., 4545 West 
Augusta boulevard, will soon let con- 
tract for two-story 120 x 140-foot re- 
search laboratory. V. L. Charn, 141 
West Jackson boulevard, architect. 


CHICAGO—Continental Construction Co., 
340 North Central street, Chicago, has 
contract for two buildings in Pennsyl- 
vania estimated to cost $1,000,000 and 
$5,000,000. C. W. Cinsman, 227 Broad- 
head hotel, Beaver Falls, Pa., engineer. 


CHICAGO—Bell & Howell Co., 1801 West 
Larchmont avenue, will operate a $2,- 
000,000 lens manufacturing plant to 
be built in a Chicago suburb by De- 
fense Plant Corp. Mundie, Jensen, 
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Continental’s policy is specialized service to all its 
customers. From Continental’s plants at Kokomo, 


Canton and Indianapolis come steel wire and sheets 

in wide variety, made to specifications that cut pro- 

duction costs and make more salable products. 
CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP., Kokomo, Indiana 


(The Superior Sheet Stee! Co., Canton, Ohio—eo subsidiary) 


- CONTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION 


WIRE: Bright Besic, KONIK, Coppered, Tinned, 
Speciels, etc, che CHAIN LINK FENCE 





SHEETS: Block, Golvenized, Copperior, Het end 
Cold Rolled. Specie! Coated, Long Terne, etc 


88 Lectromelts *%s21" 





ANOTHER 75 TON LECTROMELT ON ALLOY STEEL 


LECTROMELT furnaces are built in sizes ranging 
from 100 tons to 25 pounds. Both door charge and 
top charge types are available. Rugged and durable 
construction. Rapid and economic operation. 


PITTSBURGH LECTROMELT FURNACE CORP. 
PITTSBURGH, 


PA. 
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Bourke & Havens, Chicago, ‘architects, 
and Dahl-Stedman Co., Chicago, con- 
tractor. 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—W. F. & John Barnes 
Co., 301 South Water street, has 
awarded general contract for three 
factory additions to E. W. Schmeling & 
Son, 1031 School street. Hubbard & 
Hyland, Gas & Electric building, archi- 
tects. 


Pennsylvania 


ERIE, PA.—Blyley Mfg. Co., 200 Union 
Station building, Erie, has awarded 
contract to Henry Shenk Co., 1115 
Sassafras street, Erie, for two factory 


buildings in Pennsylvania. Meyers & 
Johnson, Commerce building, Erie, 
architects. 


GETTYSBURG, PA.—Cential Chemical 
Corp. of Pennsylvania. s. G. Spangler, 
manager, plans to rebuild two and 
three-story, 55 x 250-foot plant recently 
destroyed by fire. Estimated cost over 
$40,000. 


OIL CITY, PA.—Wolverine Empire Re- 
fining Co., 51 Madison avenue, New 
York, plans an oil refinery here, esti- 
mated to cost $3,000,000, with equip- 
ment. 


PITTSBURGH—aAluminum Co. of Am- 
erica, Gulf building, Pittsburgh, will 


METAL DUPLICATING 
Liem OTa¥ 


If you have ex 
duplicate, sen 


DI-ACRO 

BENDER No. 2 

Accurate % .001" in all duplicated work. 
Capacit aa rolled steel bar or equiva- 
lene BI-ACRO BENDER NO. 1 smaller 
po 7/32" cold rolled steel bar. 


O’NEIL-IRWIN MFG. CO. 


NEW CATALOG Shows 
Cost-Cutting, Time-Saving Methods => 


rimental parts to form or quantities to 
for this new catalog today. 
how Di-Acro Precision Machines—Bender, 


It shows 
Brake, 


Shear—produce an almost unlimited variety of intricate 


=, 


shapes, accurate 
to .0OL" on all 
duplicated work. 


The Di-Acro System forms angle, 
channel, round or square tube, rod, 
moulding; round, half-round, square 
or flat wire, strip stock, etc.—fre- 
uently avoiding expense and time 
delay of Dies. Get the facts on the 
Di-Acro System of “Metal Duplicating 
Without Dies”. 


Write for Catalog 


AVENUE SOUTH 
eenenmtAPOLsS, MINNESOTA 











ARE 


ESSENTIAL 


in Times of 


War and Peace 


erect $4,000,000 addition to its alumina 
plant in Arkansas. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. — Empire Corp., 
South Franklin street, has let contract 
for one-story plant addition to Chatham 
Construction Co. Estimated cost $100,- 
000, including equipment. 


Michigan 


ADRIAN, MICH.—American Chain & 
Cable Co. will erect factory addition 
to its plant here. William Wisner is 
general manager. 


DETROIT—Budd Induction Heating Co., 
12141 Charlevoix avenue, has plans 
nearing completion by Smith, Hinch- 
man & Grylls, 800 Marquette building, 
for factory. 


SAGINAW, MICH.—Lufkin Rule Co. has 
permit for construction of three-story 
addition to its plant. Estimated cost 
$40,000. 


New Yor 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Atlantic Basin Iron 
Works, 166 Van Brunt street, plans 
two story 80 x 101-foot loft and 
storage building. Estimated cost 
$55,000. 


PORT BYRON, N. Y.—Cayuga Foundry 
Co. Inc., Port Byron, has been incor- 
porated to engage in foundry business. 
Correspondent, Herbert T. Anderson, 
Flint building, Auburn, N. Y. 


ROME, N. Y.—Rome Strip Steel Co. re- 
cently sustained damage by fire to the 
building housing its annealing fur- 
naces. 


Ohio 


ASHTABULA, O.—Vanadium Corp. of 
America, 420 Lexington avenue, New 
York, will be lessee-operator of De- 
fense Plant Corp. ferrosilicon plant to 
be built on a 55-acre site here. Rust 
Engineering Corp., Clark building, 
Pittsburgh, will start construction this 
summer. 


CINCINNATI—Cincinnati Gear Co. will 
construct a plant containing 50,000 
square feet of space in the industria! 
section of Mariemont. 


CLEVELAND—Union Tank & Car Co., 
L. J. Drake, president, 228 North La- 
Salle street, Chicago, will build 1680- 
square foot facilities building at 3083 
Broadway avenue here. 


CLEVELAND—Marquette Metal Products 
Co., Herbert Gleitz, president, is pre- 
paring plans to erect 4320-square foot 
office building and 15,840-square foot 
addition to factory. Estimated cost is 
$40,000. 


CLEVELAND—Cleveland Pneumatic 
Aerol Inc., newly formed subsidiary of 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., 3734 

will estab- 





They are used in the manu- East Seventy-eighth street, 
facture of airplanes, battle- l'sh plant here. John DeMooy, presi- 
ships, explosives, ammunition dent, and Daniel C. Green, chairman 


and in many important and of the board of the parent company, 


essential industries such as the poe Flog same offices in the new 
processing of grain, food 
products, petroleum, coal, etc. CLEVELAND—Monarch Aero Products 
Co. will soon start erection of airplane 
assembly plant. Fred H. Hise, Cleve- 
land Pneumatic Tool Co., 3734 East 
Seventy-eighth street, is head of the 
new corporation, and J. I. Barron, 4074 
Detroit avenue, Toledo, O., is secre- 
tary-treasurer. Harry C. Gahn, 1230 
Williamson building, Cleveland, is at- 
torney for the new firm. 


LORAIN, O.—White-Roth Machine Corp., 
George A. White and George L. Roth, 
947 Broadway, is considering expan- 
sion of assembly space by 15,000 square- 
foot addition to plant. 


LORAIN, O.—American Shipbuilding Co., 
400 Colorado avenue, Joseph B. Conley, 


We make all sizes and shapes 
' of holes to meet the most 
exic:ing conditions. 


Write us for further information. 
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superintendent, is adding 7700 square 
feet to plant here. 


NEW PHILADELPHIA, O.—Ohio Axle 
Co. is being formed by G. F. Beaber, 
763 Second avenue Southeast; Franklin 
A. Esterly, of East Sparta, O., and 
Percey A. Housley, to hold exclusive 
license to manufacture axles under 
three patents. Mr. Limbach, of Fisher, 
Limbach, Smith & Renner, 119 West 
High avenue, is handling legal details. 


New Jersey 


NEWARK, N. J.—Weber & Scher Mfg. 
Co., 263 Subsex avenue, has let con- 
tract to Anthony Lewis & Co., 40 
Clinton street, for two-story 50 x 89- 
foot machine shop addition. Estimated 
cost $40,000. E. H. Schmeider, 263 
Sussex avenue, architect. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Western Electric 
Co., 195 Broadway, New York, is con- 
verting one-story 85 x 800-foot build- 
ing into manufacturing plant. Con- 
tract has been awarded to Hugh Mon- 
tague & Sons Inc., 880 Bergen avenue. 
A. R. Math, 195 Broadway, New York, 
architect. 


WEST NEW YORK, N. J.—Dalesta Mfg. 


Co., 520 Palisade avenue, will build 
steel manufacturing plant. 
Connecticut 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Andover Kent 


Inc., Johnson street, Middletown, Conn., 
has plans by Fletcher-Thompson Inc., 
1336 Fairfield avenue, for factory al- 
teration. Cost estimated at $40,000. 


DEEP RIVER, CONN.—Pratt Read & Co. 
Plans one-story 200 x 300-foot factory 
costing $50,000. 


STONINGTON, CONN.—Atwood Machine 
Co., Water street, will soon let contract 
for one-story 80 x 160-foot factory 
estimated to cost $45,000. L. F. Caproni, 
1221 Chapel street, New Haven, Conn., 
engineer. (Noted April 20). 


STRATFORD, CONN.—Baird Machine 
Co., 1700 Stratford avenue, plans fac- 
tory addition costing $45,000. Fletcher- 
Thompson Inc., 1336 Fairfield avenue, 
Bridgeport, Conn., architect. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE—W. E. Bickerton Construc- 
tion Co. 101 West Twenty-second 
street, has contract for factory build- 
ing at Cleveland and Chesapeake ave- 
nues, for Reid-Avery Co. 


Missouri 


ST. LOUIS — Jackes-Evans Mfg. Co., 
Stanley F. Jackes, president, 4400 Union 
boulevard, is building a one-story ad- 
dition to its factory, increusing floor 
space 32,000 square feet. Estimated 
cost $100,000. 


ST. LOUIS—Massman Construction Co., 
Mermec Bottom road, has contract for 
shipbuilding yard and plant for Mis- 
souri Shipbuilding Co. 


Indiana 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—Bass Foundry & 
Machine Division, National Industries 
Inc., T. W. Simmons, manager, 1602 
South Hanna street, plans one-story 
100 x 350-foot factory addition. Cost 
about $100,000. 


Wisconsin 


KENOSHA, WIS.—Snap-On Tools Inc., 
Twenty-eighth avenue, will build fac- 
tory addition. 


Texas 


BROWNSVILLE, TEX. — Woburn Indus- 
tries, care of M. D. L. Van Over, presi- 
Brownsville, 


dent, plans addition to 
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castor bean oil manufacturing plant. 
Cost estimated at $100,000. 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX.— Gulf Plains 
Corp. will construct and equip a re- 
finery. Estimated cost $3,000,000. 


Mississippi 


FLORA, MISS.—City plans addition to 
waterworks system, costing $56,000. J. 
W. Williams, Yazoo City, Miss., con- 
sulting engineer. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON—War Department is ne- 
gotiating with Charles H. Tompkins 
Co., 907 Sixteenth street Northwest, 
Washington, and Mauran - Russell, 
Crowell & Muligardt, 1620 Chemical 
building, St. Louis, for an architect- 
engineer-management contract in con- 
nection with a inanufacturing plant 
in Maryland, to cost in excess of $5,- 
000,000, and to be supervised by Balti- 
more district office of Corps of Engl- 
neers. 


North Carolina 


WILMINGTON, N. C.—City will spend 
$1,600,000 for enlargement and im- 
provement of water and sewer system. 


Tennessee 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — Chattanooga 
Boiler & Tank Co., 1011 East Main 
street, has permit for addition to build- 
ing. John Martin Construction Co., 
general contractor. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. - Combustion 
Engineering Co. has permit for ma- 
chine shop. Mark K. Wilson, genera! 
contractor, Loveman building. Esti- 
mated cost $39,000. 


Louisiana 


PATTERSON, LA.—Town will spend ap- 
proximately $50,000 for improvements 
to waterworks system. 


West Virginia 


POINT PLEASANT, W. VA. Marietta 
Mfg. Co. has applied for permit for ex- 
pansion of boat yard, to include 
launching ways, outfitting dock, dredg- 
ing, etc. 


SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA.—West- 
vaco Chlorine Products Corp., Eastern 
avenue, has awarded contracts for 

_ manufacturing plant. 


California 


BERKELEY, CALIF.—Moore Machinery 
Co., Van Ness and Sacramento streets, 
San Francisco, has let contract for 
one-story machine shop to MacDonald 
& Kahn, Financial Security building. 
Estimated cost $80,000. L. H. Nishikian, 
155 Sansome street, San Francisco, 
engineer. 


LOS ANGELES—Earle M. Jorgensen Co., 
10510 South Alameda street, has let 
contract for 100 x 240-foot forge press 
plant to Myers Bros., 3407 San Fernan- 
do road. Estimated cost $250,000. 
Webster & Wilson, 816 West Fifth 
street, architects. 


OAKLAND, CALIF.—Earle M. Jorgen- 
sen Co., 10510 South Alameda street, 
Los Angeles, plans steel plant addition 
here. W. G. Merchant, Russ building, 
San Francisco, architect. 


RICHMOND, CALIF.—General Chemica! 
Corp., 400 Sansone street, San Fran- 
cisco, plans erection of plant of 40- 
acre site. 


SANTA CLARA, CALIF.—Higgins & Root, 









* Here ® nes get a quick picture of Central 


Screw Company’s ability to furnish newly 
designed small Upset Parts for practically 
every armament, implement and instru- 
ment of war production, in addition to 
standard and special Screws—Bolts— 
Nuts and Rivets. 

WE URGE YOU—Send your battle prints 
to Central without delay. Write 
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architects, Security building, San Jose, 
Calif., have drawn plans for 80 x 150- 
foot forge plant for San Jose Mfg. Co. 
Contract has been awarded to Pasetta 
Construction Co., 2390 Park avenue. 
Estimated cost $45,000. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Oppenheimer Casing 
Co. 1016 West Thirty-sixth street, 
Chicago, has plans nearing completion 
by D. D. Stone, 381 Bush street, for 
one-story factory here. Cost about 
$40,000. 


Washington 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.—R. L. Stephens, 
president, Northwest Mfg. Co., has 
leased additional space and plans 
doubling equipment to handle defense 
contracts. 


SEATTLE—Buyken Machinery Co., 1519 


FULLERGRIPT BRUSHES for your Pick- 
ling, Galvanizing and Tinning Departments. 
Furnished in straight strips to be applied 
to your present wood blocks for the re- 
moval of middlings. 


Also furnished in a continuous, complete 
(close or open) spiral formation for cylindri- 
cal scrubbers in steel or brass mills. 


FULLERGRIPT BRUSHES have greater 
holding and non-shedding qualities, result- 
ing in longer life and more 
dependable operetion. Less 
frequent replacements will 


vave you time and money. 


Send blueprints or specifi- 








Rainier avenue, will build plant addi- 
tion. 


Oregon 


HERMISTON, OREG.—City has awarded 
contract to J. M. DeBlasio, Yakima, 
Wash., for construction of $75,000 wa- 
ter and sewer system, and will call 
bids soon for disposal plant. Plans by 
R. H. Corey, Portland, Oreg. 


PORTLAND, OREG. —Gilpin Construc- 
tion Co. has contract to build $460,000 
outfitting pier and repair dock at plant 
of Commercial Iron Works, 100 x 1450 
feet. Contract for equipment will be 
placed soon. 


LEBANON, OREG.—City plans disposal 
plant. R. H. Corey, Portland, Oreg., 
engineer. 


Canada 


BRANTFORD, ONT.—Cockshutt Plow 
Co. Ltd., 66 Mohawk street, will start 
work at once on addition to foundry 
to cost $15,000, equipment extra. 


FORT WILLIAM, ONT.—Canadian Car 
& Foundry Co. Ltd., has given general 
contract to Claydon Co. Ltd., Graham- 
Horne Block, for plant addition to cost 
about $125,000. Plans prepared by C. D. 
Howe Co. Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Ontario Forgings Ltd. 
has given general contract to W. H. 
Cooper Construction Co. Ltd., Medical 
Arts building, for addition to plant on 
Queen Street North. Plans by Hutton 
& Souter, Pigott building. 


OSHAWA, ONT.—General Motors of 
Canada Ltd., W. R. Roberts, general 
manager, has begun work on addition 
to engineering building, with W. B. 
Sullivan Construction Co., 30 Bloor 
street West, Toronto, general contrac- 
tor. Estimated cost, with equipment, 
$225,000. 


SMITH’S FALLS, ONT.—Justus Electric 
Co., Victoria avenue, William Justus, 
manager, plans two-story plant addi- 
tion to cost about $50,000, with equip- 
ment. 


SOUTH RIVER, ONT.—Standard Chem- 
ical Co. Ltd., 67 Yonge street, Toronto, 
Robert M. Sedgewick, vice president, 
has plans and will let contracts soon 
for plant here to cost about $60,000. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Shaw Machine & Tool 
Co., 34 St. Patrick street, has let gen- 
eral contract to James Reidford, 25 
Brookside avenue, for machine shop 
to cost $15,000, equipment extra. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Canada Wire & Cable 
Co. Ltd., Laird drive, Leaside, plans 
addition to plant costing $30,000. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Massey-Harris Co. Ltd., 


915 King street West, has given gen- 
eral contract to Walter Davidson & 
Co., 188 Duke street, for plant addi- 
tion costing $21,000. 


WELLAND, ONT.—-Volta Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Alexander street, has given general 
contract to Gardner Construction Co. 
Ltd., 7 Riverbank street, for plant 
addition to cost about $25,000. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Canadian Traction 
Ltd., 1989 Wyandotte avenue West, has 
acquired site and plans erection of 
two-story plant addition to cost about 
$50,000, with equipment. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—Standard Tool & Ma- 
chine Co. Ltd., 870 Ottawa street, has 
had plans prepared by J..C. Pennington, 
architect, Bank of Commerce building, 
for plant addition to cost about $70,- 
000, including equipment. 


BEAUHARNOIS, QUE.—St. Lawrence 
Metals & Alloys Ltd., Canal road is 
having plans prepared by Ross & Mac- 
Donald, 1010 St. Catharine street West, 


Montreal, and will let contracts soon 
for $50,000 plant addition. 


LACHINE, QUE.—Dominion Engineer- 
ing Works Ltd., First avenue, has let 
general contract to Hyde & Miller 
Ltd., 1500 Guy street, for machine shop 
addition to cost $35,000, and is consid- 
ering plans for erection of boiler shop 
at estimated cost of $100,000, includ- 
ing equipment. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Engine Works & 
Trading Inc., 318 Anne street, has re- 
ceived bids through Edward J. Tur- 
ecotte, architect, 1010 St. Catharine 
street West, for addition to assembly 
shop on Shannon street, Estimated 
cost $70,000, including equipment. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Canadian Vickers 
Ltd., 5136 Notre Dame street East is 
receiving bids through T. Pringle & 
Son Ltd., engineer, 485 McGill street, 
for aircraft plant to cost between §$2,- 
500,000 and $3,000,000, with equipment. 





Head for the hotel that's 
headquarters for travelers 
who appreciate real value! 
The Carter has 600 outside 
rooms, all with bath and 
circulating ice water. 
Three restaurants are care- 
fully air-conditioned. 
RATES 


Single from $3.00 
Double from $4.50 
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CARTER 
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Cleveland 
ALLEN JAMES LOWE 
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American Hotels Corp. of N. Y. 
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Macklin Co., Jackson, Mich. 
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Logemann Brothers Co. 

3126 Burleigh St., Milwaukee. 
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AEROCASING 
Lakeside Steel Im 
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AIR COMPRESSORS—See 
COMPRESSORS (Air) 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
Air Filter Co., 
442 Centrai Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


Sturtevant, B. F., Co., 
Hyde Park, Boston, 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 


ng = | Ee taper 
Pennsylvania. Salt “ 
S, Pennsalt yy Div.. 


ALLOYS (Corrosion & Abrasive Re- 


mm... - ae 
637 Buhl Blas. Detroit, Mich. 


ALLOYS—See FERROALLOYS 


CHANNELS, ANGLES 
BOXES—See BOXES 


Corp., 135 So. LaSall Ss 
a 5 e St., 
Chicago, Ill 


G (Tempering) 
ie Steel Improvement Co., 
The, 5418 Lakeside Ave., 
Cleveland, O. 


ANODES (All Types) 
a A Corp., The, 2 E. Grand 
Detroit, Mich 


ANODES (Nickel) 
Seymour Manufacturing Co., The, 
Seymour, Conn. 


San Francisco, q 
Republic Steel Corp., 
t. ST, Cleveland, O. 
Standard Steel Works Div. of The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham " 


ie 


BABBITT 
Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co., 
281 St., 
Pit . 
National Bearing Meta ; 
ore Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 
yerson, Jos. T., , Inec., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, Il. 


BALANCING MACHINES 
Gisholt Machine Co., 1217 E. Wash- 
ington Ave., Madison, Wis. 


BALING PRESSES 


Galland-Henning Manufacturing Co., 

2747 So. 31st St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
nn Co., 3126 Bur- 

leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

BALL TRANSFERS 

Mathews Conveyer Co., 142 Tenth 
St., Ellwood City, 

BALLS (Brass or 


1 Co., 
. 54th Ave., Cicero, Ill. 
conn (Special Alloy Metals) 
SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. and 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BALLS (Steel) 
*Alse 


*Strom fa Ball Co.. 
1850 S. 54th Ave., Cicero, Il. 


BAND FILES (Metal) 





Disston, Henry, & Sons, 
526 Tacony, Sislenetonia. 

Walker-Turner Co.. Inc., 
5042 Berckman St 
Plainfield, N. J. 


BANDS—See HOOPS AND 


ANDS (Iron and Steel) 
Bethlenem a, 4 Co., 


Carnesie-ilinois Steel Corp.. 
Pittsburgh- ~ 
Columbia Steel Co 
Francisco, Calif. 


Inland Steel Co., 
38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 
aa ap 1? Co., Arcade Bidg.. 


“Pa. 


BANDS 


Mo. 
Republic Steel Corp.., 
Dept. ST, Cleveland, O. 


Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts.. 
Chicago, Il. 

Stanley Works, 


Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


BAR BENDERS 

Kardong Bros. Inc., 
St., Minneapolis, 

BARGE MOV 


ERS 
Silent Hoist Winch & Crane Co.., 
849 63rd St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


BARGES (Steel) 
American Bridge Co. 
‘Pittsburgh, Pa. 


346 Buchanan 
Minn. 


Frick Bidg., 

Bethlehem Steel Ce., 
yw a. 

Dravo Engin’r’s Works Div.) 
Neville sland. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Federal et & 


Co., Kearney 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
& Laughlin Bidg.. 


Baltimore, Md 


BARREL DUMPERS 

Economy Engineering Co., 
2657 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


BARRELS (Piating) 


Udylite Corp., The, 
Bivd., Detroit, 


BARRELS (Steel) 


Continental Steel Corp., 
Kokomo, 
Steel Tank Co., 
1461 So. 66th St.. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


BARS (Alloy) 


Ampco Metal, Inc., 
3830 W. Burnham 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., 
Harvey, Til. 

Carnegie-Iilinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif 

Copperweild Steel Co., 

Firth-Sterling _~* Co. 
McKeesport, 

International Nickel Co. Inc., The, 
67 Wall Street, New York City. 

LaSalle Steel Co., Chicago, Il. 

Midvale Co., The, 

Nicetown. “Philadelphia, Pa. 

Monarch Stee 545 W. McCarty 


1651 E. Grand 
Mich. 


Dept. S-2 
St., 


Warren, Oo 


ring Co., Th. 
be Div., Canton, O 


BARS (Brass, Bronze or Copper) 
American Brass Co., The, 


Waterbury, Conn. 
Cepoerwess Steel gag Warren, O 


Bronze 
550 So. Mill St.. ew Castle, Pa 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., 
230 Park Ave., New York ‘City 
BARS (Concrete Reinforcing) 
Bethiehem Steel Co., 


Bethiehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.. 


Pittsburgh-Chicago. 


Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Foster, L. B., 


Co., Inc 
P. O. Box 1647, Pittsburgh. Pa 
Inland Steel Co., 
38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ti 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.. 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, a. 
Laclede Steel Co.. Arcade Bidg.. 
St. Louis, 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills, 
4315 Ninth Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Republic Steel Corp.., 
Dept. ST, Cleveland; O. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, 
16th and Rockwell Sts.. 
Chicago, [Iil. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rallroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bidg.., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Inc., 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.. The. 
Youngstown, O. 
BARS (Iron)-—See IRON (Bar) 


BARS (Steel) 
(*Alse Stainless) 
*Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.., 
Dept. 5S-229, 
Oliver Bidg., oe Pa 
*Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Bethlehem, Pa 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co.. 
San Francisco, Calif 
Continental Steel Corp., 
Kokomo, 
*Copperweld Steel Co., 
Enterprise Galvanizing 


Warren, O 
Co., 


2525 E. Cumberland St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Inland Steel Co., 
38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.. 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


*Midvale Co., The, 

Nicetown, Pailedeiphie. Ne 

*Republic Steel Corp., ST, 
Cleveland, O. 

*Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts.,. 
Chicago, 

Scully Steel Products Co., 

1316 Wabansia Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Stanley Works, The, 

New Britain, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Sutton Engineering Co., Park Bidg 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Raliroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O 

Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The. 
Youngstown, O. 


BATHS (Heat Treating-High Speed) 


A. F. Holden Co., The, 
200 Winchester Ave., 
New Haven, Conn. 


BATTERIES (Storage) 


Edison Storage Battery Div. of 
ison, Linea, 2 A., Inc., 
West Orange, d. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., The, 
19th St. and Allegheny Ave.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Graybar Electric Co., 

420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 











WHERE 


-TO-BUY « « 





BATTERY CHARGING 
APPARATUS 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 
1211 St. _ Paul Ave., 
Mallory & Co.. 
3029 oo ke. ge VIS Ave., 
Indiananolis, Ind. 








BEAMS, CHANNELS, ANGLES, 
ETC, 


(*Alse Stainless) 
Bethiehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich. 
Enterprise Galvanizing Co., 
E. Cumberland St., 
puliecele, 
Inland Steel 
38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Jones & re. Steel Corp.. 
£., 


Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bidg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Levinson Steel Co., 
33 Pride St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Bidg., 


Co., Brown-Marx 

Birmingham, Ala. 
Weirton, W. Va. 
& Tube Co., The, 


bal 


Weirton Steel Co., 
Youngstown Sheet 
Youngstown. 


BEARINGS (Ball) 


Ahiberg Bearing Co 
3015 W. 47th St. 
Bantam Bearings Corp 

South Bend, Ind 
Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 

New Departure Div., General 
Motors Corp., Bristol, Conn. 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 

Stamford, Conn. 
SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. and 
Erie Ave., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Torrington Co., The, 
Torrington, Conn. 


Chicago, Ti. 


BEARINGS (Babbitt) 
Johnson Bronze Co., 
550 So. Mill St., New Castle, Pa. 
National Bearing Metals Corp., 
928 Shore Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


REARINGS (Brass, Bronze) 


Ampco Metal, Inc., Dept. S-2, 
3830 W. Burnham S&t., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co., 

2816 Smaliman St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Johnson Bronze Cov. 

550 So, Mill “st. New Castle, Pa. 

Moraine Products Division, 

General Motors Corporation, 
Dayton, Ohio, 
National Bearing Metals Corp., 
Shore Ave.. Pittehurgh, Pa. 

Shenango- Penn Mold Co., 

402 W. Third St., Dover, O. 


BEARINGS (Graphite) 
United States Graphite Co., 
Mich 


Saginaw, ch. 
Inc., Dept. 


The, 


Ampco Metal, 8-142, 


BEARINGS (Journal) 
Ahiberg Bearing Co., 
3015 W. 47th St. Chicago. tH. 

Bantam Bearings Corp 
South Bend, Ind. 
Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 
Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Corp., 
Harrison, N. J. 
National Bearing Metals Corp., 
928 Shore Ave.. Pittsburah, Pa. 
Rollway Bearin Sorat 
541 Seymour “aeracuse, N 
SKF Industries. tee, Front St. and 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 


BEARINGS (Needle) 
— on Co., The. 
C 


ngton, Conn. 
BEARINGS (Non-Metallic) 


Mor*ine Products Division, 
General Motors Corporation 
Dayton, a 


Ryerson, Jos. T.. Son, Inc., 
16th & Rockwell Sts., Chicago, Il. 
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BEARINGS (Oilless) 


Moraine Products Division, 
General Motors Corporation, 


yton, b 
Rhoades, R. W., Metaline Co., 
z aaa St., Long Island City, 


BEARINGS (Quill) 
Bantam Bearings Corp., 
South Bend, Ind. 


BEARINGS (Radial) 


meric: 
416 Melwood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
tam Bearings Corp., 
Sou . Ind, 
Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 
Hyatt Bearings Div., 
eneres a ae 


” 


J. 
Link Belt “ya 519 No. Holmes Ave., 
napolis Ind. 


Rollway Bearing Co., 
541 Seymour Ave., 
SKF Industries, Inc., t St., 
and Ave., Phitadelphia ‘Pa. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The 
Canton, O. 


nc., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


BEARINGS (Roll Neck) 

Bantam Bearings Corp., 
South Bend, Ind. 

Fafnir Bearing Co., 

New Britain, Conn. 
Harrison, N. 

Hyatt Bearings Div. 
General Motors Corp., 
Harrison, N. J. 

Morgan Construction Co., 


Worcester, Mass. 
National Bearing Metals 
Shore Ave.. aor “Pa. 
ee Bearing Co., Inc., 
1 Seymour Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
nee Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, Il. 
SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. and 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, a. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The. 
Canton, 


BEARINGS (Roller) 


Ahlberg Bearing oe, m 


Bantam Bearings 
South Bend, 
Fafnir Bearing ‘ 
New Britain, Conn. 
Hyatt Bearings Div., 
General Motors Corp., 
Harrison, N. J. 
Link-Belt Co, 519 N. Holmes Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 
Rollway Bearing Co., 
541 Seymour Ave., ‘Syracuse, a ee 
SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. and 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The. 
Canton, 


BEARINGS (Roller Tapered) 
Ahlberg Bearing Co 
am15 W. 47th St. 
Rollway Bearing Co., Inc., 
541 Seymour Ave., ‘Syracuse, mm Be 


Inc., 


. Chicago, ll 


BEARINGS (Rolling Mill) 
American Roller Bearing Co. 

416 Melwood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
a - peerage Corp.. 


Sou 
Hyatt Bearings Div., 
General Motors Corp., 
Harrison, N. J. 
Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 

SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. and 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 

Canton, 


BEARINGS (Shaft Hangers) 


Rollway Bearing Co., Inc., 
541 Seymour Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


BEARINGS (Thrust) 
Ahlberg Bearing Co., 

3015 W. 47th St., Chicago, Il. 
a aaarine Corp.. 


Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 
Link-Belt Co., 5]9 No. Holmes 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp.. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Rollway Bearing Co., . 
541 Ave.. Syracuse, N. Y. 
SKF , Inc., Front St. and 


Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 


BELTING (Chain and Link) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
956 N. Fourth St., Columbus, O. 
Link-Belt Co., 220 So. Bemunt 
Ave., Indianapolis, ‘ 


BELTING (Metal, Conveyor, High 
and Low Temperature) 
Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, IIl. 


BENCHES 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 
7211 Madison Ave., Aurora, II. 


BENDING AND STRAIGHTENING 
MACHINES 


Alliance Machine Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., 
Peat Machinery Div., The. 
25 E. 283rd St., Wickliffe, O. 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
3917 St. Clair Ave., 


wi Engineering 
. Morgan St., 


Hannifin Mfg. ’ 
Kolmar Ave., Chicago, 
Kardong Bros., Inc., 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Logemann Brothers Co., 
see Burleigh St.. Milwaukee. 


PA... Engineering Co., The, 
Alliance, O 
O’Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co., 
304 8th Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Thomas Machine Mfg. Co., 
Etna Branch P. O., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Webb City & Carterville Foundry & 
Machine Works, 
Webb City, Mo. 


BENZOL AND TOLUOL 


Buchanan 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Western Gas Div., 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The. 

Youngstown, O. 


Koppers Co., 


BILLETS (Alloys and Carbon Steel) 
Alan Wood Steel Co., 


ewport, ¥. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.. 
Pittsburzh-Chicago. 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co.. 
McKeesport. Pa 
Harrisburg Steel Corp., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills, 
4315 Ninth Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Republic Steel Corp., 
~ ST, Cleveland, O. 
Roebli ae as i A., Sons 


stantey “Works, The. 
New Britain, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
bi. - Coal, Iron & Railroad 
-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham. Ala 


Co., 


. The, 
, Canton, O. 


i 
Phillipsdale, R. 


BILLETS (Forging) 

Alan Wood Steei Se. 
Con ken, Pa. 

a Stee! Co., The, 


ewport, 
Carnegie-Iilinois Steel Corp., 

Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Copperweld Steel Co.. Warren, O 
Harrisburg Steel Corp. “ 

Harrisburg 
Heppenstall Co., Box 8-5, 

4620 Hatfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jones & Laughlin ees Corp., 

oom S & Laughlin Bidg., 

sbu 


Pa. 
a Steel Co. Arcade Bidz., 


is, 

Midvale Co., The, 

Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Republic Steei Corp., 

. ST, Cleveland, O. 

Standard Steel Works Div. of The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Philadeiphia, " 

Stanley Works, The, 
New Britain, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


T . Iron & Railroad 
Co., an ay 1 Bidg., 


Steel & Tube Div., Canton, O. 
AND BLOOMS 
(*Also ) 


*Alan Wood Stee! Co., 
Conshohoc: . 


Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois 1 Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chica 
Continental Steel “Cure.. 
Kokomo, Ind. 
Steel Wa 
-Sterling Steel a 


“iene 
Harrisburg Steel a Cate. ; 


Harrisburg, 

Inland Steei Co., 
38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 

Jones & Lae Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 


Pittsburgh, 
Le Steel Co., Arcade Bldg.. 
Louis, Mo. 


“Republic Steel Corp., 
Dex. ST, Cleveland, O. 
Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 
Standard Steel Works 
Div. of The Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stanley Works, The, 
New Britain, Conn. 
Brid 


rren, 


Youngstown Sheet & be Co., The. 


Youngstown, 


BINS (Storage) 
Metal Products, Inc., 
7211 Madison Ave., Aurora, Il. 


BLACKING (Graphite) 
United States Graphite Co., 
Saginaw, Mich. 


- ——s EQUIPMENT 


Pe. -4 Foundry Equipment Co., 
The, 509 So. Byrkit St., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 

Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md. 


RLAST FURNACE CLEANING 
(Gas) 

McKee, Arthur G., & Co., 
2300 Chester Ave., Cleveland, O 

Peabody Engineering Corp., 
580 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


BLAST FURNACE HOT BLAST 
STOVES 


McKee, Arthur G., & Co., 
2300 Chester Ave., Cleveland, O. 


BLAST FURNACE viene 
Bailey, Wm. M.., 0., 

702 Magee Bidg.. Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Brosius, Edgar E., Co., Sharps- 
burg Branch, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Leeds & Northrup Co., 4957 Sten- 
ton Ave., Philadeiphia, Pa. 

McKee, Arthur G., & C 
Cleveland, Oo 
Th 


The, 


2300 Chester Ave 
Pollock, Wm. B., Co., e, 
101 Andrews Ave., Youngstown, 0. 


aa FURNACE STOCK 


McKee. _ G.. &C 
2300 Chester Ave., Cleveland. oO 


BLAST FURNACES—See 
FURNACES (Blast) 


BLOCKS (Chain) 

Reading Chain & Block (»., 
Dept. D-4, Reading, Pa. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
4530 Tacony St., Philadelphia. Pa 


BLOWERS 
General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Mahr Mfg. Co., 
Div. of Diamond Iron Works, Inc.. 
Minncapolis, Minn. 
ag te og _ F., Co. 
Hyde Pa . Boston, Mass. 
hy ann (Oxy-Acetylene) 
a ae he Products Co., The, 


New "Vorte City. 
BLUE PRINTING MACHINES 
Wickes Brothers, Saginaw, Mich. 
ROILER HEADS 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
BOILER TUBES—See TURES 
(Boiler) 
BROILERS 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
Refractories Div., 85 TRberty St.. 


New York City. 
Oil Well Supply .. Dallas, Texas 


STEEL 




















WHERE 





-TO-BUY 





BOLT AND NUT MACHINERY 
Machine Co. 


National Machinery Co.. The. 
Tiffin, O. 

Oster Mfg. Co., The 
2037 E. Gist St.. Cleveland. O. 

BOLTS 

(*Also Stainless) 

Bethlehem we S Co., 

Cogneete oa Steel Corp., 


Cleveland p Screw ‘Co., 
2917 E. 79th St., Cleveland, O. 


Pi 
*Republic Steel 1 Corp. U an at 
Dept. 


Div., 


Clev: He 

_ Burdsall & Ward 3 & 

Nut Co., Port Chester, N. 

*Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, nes 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 


Chicago, 
Tennessee , Iron & Railroad 
Co., a aia 1 Bidg., 


Birmingham, — 
Triplex Screw Co., 
5317 Grant Ave., a oO. 


BOLTS (Carriage and Machine) 


Nut Co., 
Ryerson, Jos. T., 
16th & Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, Il. 
Triplex Screw Co., The, 
5317 Grant Ave., Cleveland, O 


~~ (Non-Ferrous and Stain- 
md H. M., , The, 
2646 "Fletcher St: Chicago, Ill. 
BOLTS (Special) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Cleveland Cap Screw Co. 
2917 E. 79th St., Cleveland, oO. 
& Sessions. Co., 
1971 W. 85th St., Cieveland, oO. 
R blic Steel Corp., Upson Nut 
iv., Dept. ST, 1912 Scranton 
Rd., Cleveland, 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Nut Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 
BOLTS (Steve) 
Central Screw 


Co., 

3517 Shields Ave., Caseae. Th. 
Cleveland Cap Screw Co., 

— 7 E. 79th St., Cleveland, O. 

& Sessions Co., The, 

1971. W. 85th St., Cleveland, O. 
Republic Steel Corp., Upson Nut 
‘ “7° 1912 Scranton 


Oo. 
& Ward Bolt & 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 


BOLTS (Steve, Recessed Head) 
American Screw Co., 
Providence, R. I. 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
nd Co., Euclid, O. 
‘0. 


 Burdsall t “Ward i. & 
Port Chester, N. Y. 
Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


BOLTS (Track)—See TRACK 
BOLTS 


BORING MACHINES (Precision) 


“Machine Co., 
Worcester, Mass 

—— Automatic Tool Co., 

ich 

Ohio Machine Tool Co., The, 
Kenton, O. 

William Sellers & Co., 
16th & Callowhill St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

BORING MILIS (Automatic Con- 


for) 
Detroit Universal Duplicator Co., 
218 St. Aubin, Detroit, Mich. 


The. 


Inc., 


May 4, 1942 


BORING TOOLS 
(Carbide Tipped) 
McKenna Metals Co., 
200 Lioyd Ave., Latrobe, Pa. 


ago. 
Continental Roll & Steel Fury. Co. 
E. Chicago " 
Saegeventation 


101 Andrews Ave., Youngstown, oO. 
Union wo Costing Div. of Biaw- 
Knox Butler Sts., 


Wilson, Lee, Engineering Co.. 
1368 Blount St., Cleveland, O. 


BOXES (Open Hearth ng) 
Coguemte-tioee, | -—y Corp., 
tsburgh- 


Continental Roll 1 a ‘Steel Fdry. Co., 
E. Chicago, Ind. 


organ Engineering Co., The, 
‘Alliance. oO. 
Pollock, Wm. B., Co., The, 


101 Andrews Ave., Youngstown, oO. 


BRAKE LININGS 
Johns-Manville Corp., 22 E. 40th 
St., New York City. 


BRAKES (Electric) 
Clark Controller Co., The, 

1146 E. 152nd St., Cleveland, O. 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 1211 St. Paul 


Ave., Milwaukee, Wis 
Electric Controller & Mfz. Co. The. 
2698 E. 79th St., Cleveland, O. 


BRAKES (Hand) 
O’Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co., 
304 8th Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BRAKES (Press) 


Cincinnati Shaper Co., Elam and 
Garrard Sts., Cincinnati, O. 

Cleveland Crane & spoineerins Co., 
Th eelweld Machinery Div., 

: Wickilffe, oO. 

. Engineering 

245 N. Morgan St., 

Chicago, Ill. 


BRICK (Acid Resisting) 


Keagler Brick Co., 1443 W. Market 
St., Steubenville. O. 

Nukem Products Corp 
70 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


BRICK (Chrome) 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., 
800 Farmers Bank Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BRICK—( Insulating )—See 
INSULATING BRICK 
BRICK (Ladle) 


Globe Brick Co., The, 
East Liverpool, O. 


BRICK (Refractory)—See 
REFRACTORIES, CEMENT. 


BRICK (Silica) 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co.. 
800 F. 


armers Bank Bidg.., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BRICK (Silicon Carbide) 
ay . pave Products Cuo., 


a... & Co. rhe: 
Perth Amboy, 
Norton Co., RR Mass. 


BRIDGE CRANES (Ore and Coal 
Handling)—See CRANES (Bridxe) 


BRIDGES, BUILDINGS, 
VIADUCTS, ——— ETC 
American Bridge Co., 
Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., The, 
Refractories Div., 85 Liberty Sst 
New York City. 
Belmont Iron Works, 
22nd St., and Washington Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
lehem, 
Blaw-Knox Co., Blawnox, Pa. 
Columbia Steel Co., 


San Francisco, Calif. 

General American Transportation 
Corp., 135 So. LaSalle St., 
+Chicago, Ill 

Levinson Steel Co., 

33 Pride St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
obertson, H., Co. 


R H. H., 
Farmers Bank Bidg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Uh! Construction Co. 


6001 Butler St., Pittsburgh, Pa 








A TUG OF WAR IS ALRIGHT AT A PICNIC... 





BUT BROTHER THIS WAR IS NO PICNIC— 


WELDING 


we must save and conserve tool steels; then naturally 


What are we getting at? Just this—Uncle Sam says 
you want to comply with his edict. And secondly 





SO LET’S PULL TOGETHER AND 





tell you how this can be accomplished by the use 


EQUIPMENT 


SUPPLY CO. 


220 LEIB ST. 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 










of Eureka tool steel and alloy electrodes. 














WHERE- 


TO-BUY 





BROACHING CUTTERS 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., i. A oem 
Bivd., Detroit, 


BROACHING a Sena 
American Broach & Machine Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Bullard Co., The, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Cincinnati Milling Machine & 
rinders, Inc., 
Cincinnati, 0. 
| Broach 
7 Jos. Campau, Detroit. 


Penne 

Fuller a agg Co., The, 
Hartford, Conn. 

BRUSHES (Carbon) 

United States Graphite Co., 
Saginaw, Mich. 

BRUSHES 


Fuller Brush Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


BRUSHES (Steeigript) 
Fuller Brush Co., The, 
Hartford, Conn. 


BUCKETS (Ciam Shell, Dragline 
Single Line 


The, 


(Industrial) 
The, 


7016 Central Ave., Cleve 
ayemnes ¢ <Sinate | Hook, parent 
Dump, Automatic Single Li 


gineeri . 
7016 Central Ave., Cleveland 


BUILDINGS (industrial) 


Austin Co., The, 
16112 Euclid Ave., 


BUILDINGS (Steel)—See 
BRIDGES, BUILDINGS, ETC. 


BULLDOZERS 
Beatty me gy Mfg. Co., 


Hammond, q 
Hannifin Mfg. Co., 621-631 So. 
sone Ii. 
ers 


Kolmar Ave., 
gema. h * 
oo Burleigh St., Milwaukee, 


Cleveland, O. 


Logemann 


BURNERS ( )—See 
TORCHES BURNERS 


BURNERS (Automatic) 
Kemp, 2 on: Mfg. Co., 
er St., Baltimore, Md. 
me EY “industrial Engineers. 
2413 W. Magnolia St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. F 
Sigie Behan St, Piavureh. Pa 


Peabody Engineering Corp., 

580 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Surface Combustion Div. 

2375 Dorr St., 
Wean Engi 

1368 Blount St., Cleveland, O. 


BURNERS (Fuel, Otl, Gas, 
Combination) 


American Gas Furnace Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Babcock & Wilcox Co., The, 
Refractories Div., 85 Liberty St., 
New York City. 

Engi 


Co., 
916 Behan St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Co., 2400 E. Car- 
Pa. 
.. The 
WwW. Pe St., Chicago, Il. 
Mahr Mfg. C 
oa of Diamond 1 Iron Works, Inc.. 


Minnea 
Peabody gineering Corp., 


580 Fifth Ave., New York Cty 
Industria 


Ison, Lee, ing Co., 

1368 Blount St., Cleveland, O. 
BUSHINGS (Bronze) 
Ampco egetpl. inc., Pest. 

3330 W. 

Milwaukee, \ Wis. 


Cadman 
Se16 Smaliman 
Pittsburgh. . 
Johnson Bronze Co. 

550 So. Mill St.. New Castle, Pa. 
National Bearing M Corp.., 
928 Shore Ave.. ren. Pa. 
Shenango-Penn Mold Co. 

402 W. Third St., Dover, O. 


. 
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S-2, 


Mts. Co.. 


BUSHINGS (Jig) 


Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1228 Oakman 
Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 


BUSHINGS (Oilless) 


Rhoades. R. W.. Metaline Co 
» | ae St., Long Island City, 


BY-PRODUCT PLANTS 

Koppers Co., Engineering and Con- 
struction Div., 901 Koppers 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CABINETS (Steel) 


Dahistrom Metallic Door Co 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


CADMIUM 


Udylite Corp., The, 1651 E. Grand 
Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 


CADMIUM PLATING PROCESS 


ty om Corp., The, 1651 E. Grand 
vd., Detroit, Mich. 


CALCIUM METAL AND ALLOYS 


Electro Metallurgical Co., 
30 E. 42nd St., New York City. 


CAP SCREWS—See SCREWS 
(Cap, Set, Safety-Set) 


CAISSONS (Pneumatic) 
Dravo Corp., (Contracting Div.), 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CAPSTANS (Electric, Gasoline, 
Diesel) 


Silent Hoist Winch & creme >- 
849 63rd St., Brooklyn, N. 


CAR DUMPERS 
Alliaace Machine Co., The, 
Alliance, Ohio. 
a Brownhoist Corp.. 
Bay City, Mich. 


CAR PULLERS and SPOTTERS 
American Engineering Co., 
gue & Aramingo Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cullen- Friestedt Co., 1308 So 
Chicago, rie 
W. 18th St., 


ll. 
Silent Holst Winch & Crane Co., 
849 G3rd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CARBIDE 
Linde Air Products Co., The, 

30 E. 42nd St.. New York City. 
National are Corp., 

60 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
National ¢ linder Gas Co. 

205 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago, I. 


CARBIDE (Special Parts) 
McKenna Metals Co., 

200 Lioyd Ave., Latrobe, Pa. 
CARBIDE TOOLS (Steel Cutting) 
McKenna Metals Co., 

200 Lloyd Ave., Latrobe, Pa. 


CARBON SPECIALTIES 
United States Graphite Co.. 
Saginaw, Mich. 


CARBURIZING COMPOUNDS 
Park Chemical Co., 
8076 Military Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


ARBURIZING (Pack or Gas) 
Lakeside Steel Improvement Co., 
The, 5418 Lakeside Ave., 
land, O. 


The, 


& ! Th 
101 Andrews Ave., Youngstown, oO. 


CARS (Dump) 
Atlas Car & Mfz. Co., 

1100 Ivanhoe Rd.. eis Oo. 

on & Construction Co., 
» we. 

CARS ee ge and atetast 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., 

1100 Ivanhoe Rd., Cieveland, oO. 
— Steel Co., 


Bethlehem. Pa. 
Carnegie Illinois —y Corp.. 
Easton C Car & Co., 
Easton, Pa. 


Pollock, Wm. B., Co., The, 
101 Andrews Ave., Youngstown, O. 


CARS (Scale) 
ates = Car & Mfz. Co.. The, 
Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, 0. 


enna. WASHER EQUIPMENT 
Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md. 


CASTINGS (Acid Resisting) 
Metal, Inc., Dept. S-2, 
Ww St.. 


burgh, 
wh Nickel Co., Inc., The, 
67 Wall St.. New York City. 
Lebanon Steet Foundry, 


Lebanon, 
—— wAlloy” Steel Steel A of Blaw- 
a. 


National Bearing Me Metals Corp.. 
928 Shore Ave. Pittehurgh, Pa. 
Shenango-Penn Mold Co., 
402 W. Third St., Dover, O. 


CASTINGS (Alloy Iron) 
Erie Forge Co., 
W. 15th & Cascade Sts., Erie, Pa. 
National Alloy Steel Div. of 
Blaw-Knox Co., Blawnox. Pa. 


CASTINGS (Alloy Steel) 

Babcock & Wilcox Co., The, 
Refractories Div., 85 Liberty St., 
New York City. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Beth 


lehem, Pa. 
Birdsboro Steel Fdry. & Mach. Co., 


sboro, Pa. 
Carnegie- Illinois a Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chic 
Continental Roil ts Steel Fdry. Co.. 
Chicago, Ind. 
Electro Alloys Co., The, 
Elyria, O. 


Erie Forge Co., 
W. 15th & Cascade Sts., 
Lebanon Steel Foundry, 
Lebanon. Pa. 
Michiana Products Co., 
Michigan City, Ind. 
National Alloy Steel Div. of 
Blaw-Knox Co., Blawnox. Pa. 
National-Erie Corp., Erie, Pa. 
Ohio Stee! Foundry Co. 
Lima, O.-Springfield. 0. 


CASTINGS (Brass, Bronze 
Copper, Aluminum) 

Ampco Metal, Inc., Dept. 
3330 W. am St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bartlett-Hayward Div., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Bethlehem ~— Co., 
Beth 


lehem, 
dman, A. Ww. Mfg. Co.. 
2816 Smallman St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Homestead Valve Mfg. 
. O. Bo 


Erie. Pa. 


S-2, 


National Bearing Metals Corp., 
Shore Ave.. Pit'shurgh. Pa 
Shenango-Penn Mold Co., 
402 W. Third St., Dover, O. 


CASTINGS (Corrosion Resisting) 
Lebanon Steel Foundry, 
Lebanon, Pa. 
National Alloy Steel Div. of 
Blaw-Knox Co., Blawnox, Pa. 
Wall-Colmonoy Corp 
637 Buhl Bidg., Detroit, Mich 


CASTINGS (Die)—See 
DIE CASTINGS 
CASTINGS (Electric Steel) 


Carnegie-Illinois oy Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chic: 


Continentai Roll & # Steel Fdry. Co.. 


E. Chi 
Erie Forge Co. 
W. 15th & Cascade Sts., 
Lebanon Steel Foundry, 
Lebanon, Pa. 
National-Erie Corp., Erie, Pa. 
Reading Stee! Casting Div. of 
American Chain & Cable Co. 
Inc., Reading, Pa. 
West Steel Casting Co., 
805 E. 70th St., Cleveland, O. 
Youngstown Alloy Casting Corp.. 
103 E. Indianola Ave.. 
Youngstown, O. 


CASTINGS (Gray Iron, 
Semi-steel) 


Erie, Pa. 


Alley, or 


American Engineering Co., 
2484 Aramingo Ave., 
Philadelphia, 

Bartlett -Hayward Div., Kop- 

pers Co.. Baltimore. Md. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Beth — Pa. 

Brown & Brown, 

456 So. Main St., ag, oO. 

Carnezie-Illinois Steel Corp.. 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Coma See Co., 


Koppers Co., 


“om, “Pitisburen, Pa, 
Foundry & 


Hyde Park Machine Co.. 
Hyde Park, Pa. 

Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing Rd.. 
Chic: Ii. 


Midvale Co., The, 
Nicetown, Philecelphia, Pa. 
a Roll & Foundry Co., The. 


Avonmore, Pa. 
Oil Well Supply 'Co.. Dallas, Texas. 


Fort Wayne, Ind 


CASTINGS (Heat pestetins) 
are Alloys Co., 


Elyria, O. 
International Nickel Co. Inc., The, 
67 Wall Street. New York City. 
——_ Steel Foundry, 


banon, Pa. 
Michiana Products Co., 
Michigan City, Ind. 
National Alloy Steel Div. of Bilaw- 
Knox Co., Blawnox, Pa. 
Shenango-Penn Mold Co., 
402 W. Third St., Dover, O. 


CASTINGS (Malieabie) 
American Chain & Cable Co. 


Brid 2 
Lake City Malleable Co., 
5026 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Link-Belt Co., 220 S. Belmont Ave.. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


CASTINGS (Manganese Steel) 
Damascus Steel Casting Co., 
New Brighton, Pa. 
Continental Roll & Steel Fdry. Co., 
E. Chic nd. 


Ferracute Machine Co., 

Bridget J. 

Mackintosh. "Hemphill Co., 9th 
B Sts., Pittsbureh, Rag 

Mesta Machine Co., 
1466, Pittsburgh. Pa 

*Midvale Co., The, 

Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National-Erie Corp., Erie, Pa. 
National Roll & Foundry Co., 

Avonmore, ° 
Ohio Steel Fdry. Co., 

Lima, O.-Springfield, O. 

ply .. Dallas, Texas. 

Pittsburgh Rolls ow, ed Blaw-Knox 

Co., Pittsburgh, 

Standard Steel Warts Div. of Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, The 
Paschall P. 0.. yg Pa. 

Steel Founders’ Societ. 

920 Midland Bidg.. Creveiand , Od. 
Strong Steel Fdry. Co., Hert el & 

Norris Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Iron & Railroad 
Bidg., 


la. 
Union Steel Casting Div. of Blaw- 
Co., 62nd and Butler Sts.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United Engineering & Fdry. Co.. 
First National Bank Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Western Gas Div., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
West Steel Casting Co., 
805 E. 70th St., Cleveland, O 
Youngstown Alloy ae Corp.. 
103 E. Indianola Ave. 
Youngstown, O. 


py wage pd 

(* Also 

SAllegheny c= Stee! Corp.. 
8-229. 


Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Bethlehem Steel Co.. 
Bethl 


iehm, Pa. 
Birdsboro Stel Fdry. & Mach. Co.. 
Birdsboro, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Stee! 
Pittsburgh-Chicazo 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco. Calif. 
ie Forge Co., 
1sth & Cascade S's., 
raenme Steel Foundry, 
Lebanon, Pa. 
*Michiana Products Co., 
Div. of Blaw-Knox 


Inc. 


and 


The, 


Koppers Co., 


Corp.. 


Erie. Pa. 


Michigan City, Ind 

Pittsburgh Rolls, 
Co., Pittsburch, Pa 

Union Steel Casting Div. of Blaw- 
Knox Co., 62nd and Butler Sts.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

United Engineering & Fdry. Co.. 
First National Bank Bidg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Youngstown Alloy Casting Corp.. 
103 E. Indianola Ave.. 
Youngstown, O. 


CASTINGS (Wear Resisting) 
J.. Co 


Hagan. George J.. “i 
2400 E. Carson St.. Pittsburgh. Pa. 
eas 


402 W. Third ‘St., Dover, O. 
Wall-Colmonoy Corp 
637 Buhl Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


STEEL 

















WHERE 


-TO-BUY 





dman. 
2816 EMAL man St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Bearing Metals Corp.. 
928 Shore Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CEMENT (Acid Proof) 


Nukem Products Corp., 
70 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y 
a ? Sait Mfg. 


peheack Ne op Cleaner Div.. 
Philadelphia, Pa . 


CEMENT (High Temperature) 
Day, State Abrasive Products Co.. 


Cincinna 
a Walker Refractories Co.. 


Lt — gy J Bank Bidg.. 
tsburgh, 
Johns: Manville 7 = 22 E. 40th St.. 


ew York City. 
Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 


CEMENT (High Temperature Hy- 
draulic) 


Atlas Lumnite Cement Co.., 
Dept. S, Chrysler Bidg., 
New York City. 
CENTRAL STATION EQUIPMENT 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.. 
Dept. 7-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa 


CHAIN (Conveyor and Elevator) 
er Mfg. Co., 
956 N Fourth St., Columbus, O. 
Link-Belt Co., 220 S. Belmont Ave. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


CHAIN (Draw Bench) 


Link-Belt Co., 220 S. Belmont Ave. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


CHAIN (Malieable) 
Lake City Malieable Co., 

5026 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, O 
Link-Belt Co., 220 S. Belmont Ave.. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


CHAIN (Power Transmission) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
956 N. Fourth St., Columbus, O. 


Link-Belt Co., 220 S. Belmunt Ave.. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


CHAIN (Roller) 
Link-Belt Co., 220 S. Belmont Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


CHAIN (Sting) 
American Chain & Cable Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


CHAIN (Sprocket) 
Link-Belt Co., 220 . Belmont Ave.. 


Indianapolis, Ind 


CHAIN (Stecl-Fintehed Roller) 
Link-Belt Co., 220 S. Belmont Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


CHAIN (Welded or Weildiess) 
American Chain & Cable Co. Inc. 


Bridgeport, 
CHARGING MACHINES (Cupela) 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., The, 
1100 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, O. 

Morgan Engineering Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 


Inc., 


CHARGING MACHINES (Open 
Hearth) 

Morgan Engineering Co., The, 
Allince, 

Weliman Engineering Co., The, 
7016 Central Ave., Cleveland, O. 


CHARGING MACHINES AND 
MANIPULATORS (Autofioor 
Type) 


Brosius, Edgar E., Sharps- 
burg Branch, pe, Pa. 


CHECKER BRICK 
Loftus Engineering 
747 Oliver Bidg., 


CHECKS (Metal) 
Cunnin M. E., Co., 
172 E. Carson St.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Matthews, James H., & Co., 
3978 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CHEMICALS (Industrial) 
Metal & ee t Corp., 
120 New York City. 
Park Chemical ¢ 


ne Military Av Ave., Perrott, Mich. 
tanium 

Niagara F. gy i > 

CHROME ORE 


Samuel, Frank, & Co: 
Harrison Bide Philadelphia, Pa. 


Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


May 4, 1942 


CHROMIUM METAL AND 
ALLOYS 


a Seapgee! Co 
20 E. 4 St.. New York City. 
Metal & Thermi 
120 Broadwa 


. New York City. 
Vanadium Corn of America, 


on Ave., 
New York City. 


CHROMIUM PLATING PROCESS 
United Chromium, Inc 
51 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
CHUCKING MACHINES (Multiple 
Spindle) 


Acme Co., The, 170 E 
° it oe oO. 


2057 E. Gist ‘a. “cleveland, Oo 


CHUCKS (Automatic Closing) 
Tomkins-Johnson Co., The, 

Dept. S, 611 N. Mechanic St.. 

Jackson, Mich. 

CLAMPS (Drop a 
Williams, J. H., & Cr. 

400 Vulcan St., Cuffalo, N. Y. 
CLEANERS (Steam) 

Homestead Valve Mfg. Co. 

P. O. Box 20, Coraopolis, Pa. 
CLEANING SPECIALTIES 
American Chemical Paint Co.. 
Dept. 310, Ambler, Pa. 

Dermid, ., Waterbury, Conn. 
Pennsylvania Sait Mfg. 


per. s, nsalt 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLUTCHES (Friction) 


Jones, W. A. Fdry. & Mach. Co.., 
4437 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Il! 


CLUTCHES (Magnetic) 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 1211 St 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
COAL OR COOKE 
Alan Wood Steel Co., 
en, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.. 
Pittsburgh-Chicago 


Cleveland-Cliffs ~y Co., Union 
oat. Cleveland. O. 


National 


eaner Div.. 


Paul 


tsburgh, Pa. 

Koppers Coal Co., 300 Koppers 
Idg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

New Coal & Coke Co.. 
Boston, Mass. 

Pickands Mather & Co., 
Union Commerce Bidg.. 
Cleveland, O 


Furnace Co., 
ME. be Pittsburgh, Pa. 


la. 
—_ & Tube Co., The. 
COAL, COKE, ORE AND ASH 
HANDLING MACHINERY 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., The, 
1100 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, O. 
Easton Car Construction Co.. 


300 W. Pershing Rd., 
Chicago, Til. 


COKE—See COAL OR COKE 

COKE OVEN MACHINERY 

Alliance Machine Co., The, 
Alliance, Ohio. 

Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., 


1100 Ivanhoe Rd., a Oo 
Morgan ng Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 


COKE OVENS (By-Product) 

Koppers Co., Engineering and Con- 
struction Div., 100 Koppers Bidg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

COLUMBIUM 

Electro Metallurgical Co., 
30 E. 42nd St., New York City. 

COMBUSTION BULBS 

Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 











SAVE HANDLING COSTS 


+ These safety plate grips, available in 

with six sizes, exert a positive non-slip grip on 
any material within their jaw capacity 
S A FETY . easily applied or released by one 
man. 






AVAILABLE FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


LIST PRICES (Subject to discount) 





Trem Ca Taw Will Handle Weight List 
No. ons Opening Steel Plates Each Price 
382 1/2 5/16" 0° to 5/16" 14 lbs $ 21.00 
383 2-1/2 3/4" 0" to 3/4" 42 lbs $ 29.00 
384 41/2 1-1/4" O* to 1-1/4" 85 lbs $ 48.00 
385 8 2-1/4" O* to 2° 140 lbs $ 91.00 
389 10 41,4" 2" to 4" 385 lbs $280.00 
390 10 6-1/4" 4* to 6" 420 lbs $315.00 





Wire or Write Your Order Today . . . Or Ask for Complete Information. 


DOWNS CRANE & HOIST CO. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS . 540 WEST VERNON AVE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF 
| Specieiicts in the Design and Construction of Electric Traveling Cranes— 

and Traveling Cranes—Hand Jib Cranes—Traveling Jib Cranes—Sheaves— 
Sheave Bl tips & Slinge—Hoists & Trolleye—Derricks and 
Ginpoles—Tower (Chicago) Booms 








Making a 
CENTRIFUGAL CASTING 
Better 





Accurate machining on mod- 
ern equipment has helped to 
establish Shenango-Penn’s 
reputation for good castings. 
They are clean, true to size and 

can be depended upon for 

close tolerances. Standard al- 
loys have been established to 
conform with government and 
society specifications. Write 
for Booklet No. 141 covering 
properties, specifications and 
uses of our alloys. 


SHENANGO-PENN MOLD COMPANY 


403 W. THIRD ST., DOVER, OHIO 
Executive Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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WHERE 


-TO-BUY « « 





COMBUSTION CONTROLS 

Hays Corp., The, 960 Eighth Ave.. 
Michigan City, Ind. 

Morgan Construction Co., 

Worcester 


Norton Company, ‘Worcester, Mass. 


COMPARATORS (Optical) 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 


pringfield, Vt. 
MPENSATORS (Automatic) 


lectric Controller & Mfg. Co., The, 
2698 E. 79th St., Cleveland, 0. 


COMPOUNDS (Case Hardening, 
Heat Treating, Polishing) 

Park Chemical Co., 
3076 Military Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


COMPRESSORS (Air) 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
3 Corp., The, 


Vernon, O. 

Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Div. 
of Curtis Mfg. Co., 1996 Kienlen 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

General Electric Co., 

Schenectady, N. Y. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 

Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


CONCRETE (Heat Resistant) 

Atlas Lumnite Cement Co., 
Dept. S. Chrysler Bidg., 
New York City. 


CONCRETE REINFORCING BARS 
—See BARS (Concrete 
Reinforcing) 

CONDENSERS (Surface, 

ric, Multi-Jet) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Western Gas Div., Koppers 
Co., Fort Wayne. nd. 

Worthington Pump & ° Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. 

CONDUITS (Electric) 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The, 
Youngstown, O. 


CONDUITS (Pressure-Treated 
Wood) 


nberry : 
Heppenstall Co., Box 8-5 > 

4620 Hatfield ‘St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ene Machine Co., P. O. Box 1466, 


ttsburgh, Pa. 
tandard Steel Works Div. of The 
: Baldwin a ~ rh Works, 
Philadelphia, 
constRUcTION (industetes Build- 


Aus tin Company, The, 
ust Euclid of iy "Cleveland, O. 


ore. 2 CONTACTORS 


Mallory, —% A &c 
3029 E. Washington’ Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


CONTRACT WORK 
Commere reial Metals Treating, Inc., 
0 
Kirk & ‘Blum Mfg. Co., 
2822 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, O. 
A. H. Nilson Machine Co., Inc., 
Brid rt, Conn. 
North ales Machine Co., Inc., 
North Wales, Pa. 
Orr & Sembower, Inc., 
Reading, Pa. 
CONTRACTORS—See ENGINEERS 
AND CONTRACTORS 
CONTROL SYSTEMS (Automatic) 
Bristol Co., The, 112 Bristol Rd., 
Waterbury, Conn. 
es Instrument Div. of Min- 
BAY Regulator Co., 
ve., 


Pa. 
“he. as Neponset 


Co... 4957 Stenton 
a, Pa. 


CONTROLLERS (Electric) 
a ey Co., 180 Se. Second 


. Co.. The, 
t., Cleveland, O. 


General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

CONTROLS (Combustion) —See 
COMBUSTION CONTROLS 
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Leeds & Northrup Co., ws 4 Sten- 
ton Ave., Philadelphia, 


CONVEYING +s ow pal det) 


E. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CONVEYOR BELTS (Wire) 
Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, Iil. 


CONVEYORS (Apron) 


Mathews Conveyer Co., 142 Tenth 
St., Ellwood City, Pa. 


Qenvawese (Cate) 
e-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pitts Chicago 


burgh- 
Link-Belt Co., 300 WY. Pershing Rd., 


Chicago, il. 
Mathews Conveyer Co., 142 Tenth 


‘onv 
St., Ellwood “City, Pa. 
CONVEYORS 


Mathews Conveyer Co., 
St., Ellwood City, Pa. 


CONVEYORS (Overhead Trolley 
Americ 


13102 Athens Ave. land, O. 
Tramrail Div. of the 
Cleveland arene & Engineering 
125 St. 


Road, 

Reading Chain & Block Corp., 
Dept. D-4, Reading, Pa. 
CONVEYORS (Roller—Power 
and Gravity) 
Mathews Cunveye' 


, Co. 
142 Tenth St., Cr ellwood City, Pa. 


Copper & . Anec.. 
230 Park Ave., New York City. 
COPPERING COMPOUND 
American Chemical ~~ Co., 
Dept. 310, Ambler, Pa. 
CORE WASH 
United States Graphite Co., The, 
Saginaw, Mich. 
COTTER PINS 
Se & Cable Co., Inc., 
Lindley Mfg. >. Valley Falis, R. L. 
tubbard, M. Co., 
443 Central yy Pontiac, Mich 
Lamson & Sessions 
1971 W. 85th St., Cleveland, O. 
COUNTERBORES 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1228 Oakman 
Bivd., Detroit, eg 


COUNTING DEVI 
Veeder-Root, Inc., OFartford, Conn. 


COUPLINGS (Flexibie) 
Burtlett- Div., 
oagtlett Earrwers Diy 
1146 52nd St., 


, Cleveland, O. 
Scott Co., The, 
Ry "iar Cleveiand, oO. 


onroe St Chicago, Ill. 
Co., ag “Belmont Ave., 


ible Coupling Co., 
. Lake St., Chicago, Il. 
ree. w. 
177 St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Philadelphia Gear ‘niganas 


oO. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The, 
Youngstown, 


—. BRIDGE (Ore and 
Coal Handling) 


Alliance Machine Co., The, 
Alliance, 


Dravo Corp. (Engineering Works 
Div.), — 


Pit 
a Brownhoist Corp., 
Bay City. Mich. 


CRANES (Charging) 


Alliance Machine Co., ‘fhe, 
Alliance, Ohio. 
Harnischfeger Corp., 4411 W. Na- 
tional Ave., Milwaukee, me 
Morgan Engineering Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 
- oF Niles Crane & Hoist Corp., 
Schuyler Ave., 
Montour Falls, N. Y. 
CRANES (Crawler, Erection) 
Bucyrus-Erie Corp. 
S, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Corp., 4411 W. Na- 
“ Milwaukee, Wis. 
Industrial ~— Corp., 
Bay City, Mich 


Northwest "maginecring Co., 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, Ii. 

Bg ag Crane Co., 


CRANES (Electric) 
Auegee Maine Co., 


Engineering o” 
283rd St., a, ° 
Euclid Crane & Hoist Co., 
Chardon Rd., Euclid, Shine 
Harnischfeger Corp., 4411 W. Na- 
tional Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Morgan Engineering Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 
Reading Chain & Block Corp., 
Dept. D-4, Reading, Pa. 
Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Div., 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc.. 


pt. D-4, Reading, Pa. 
Niles Crane & Hoist Corp., 
Schuyler ae, 
Montour Falls, » - 


CRANES (Gasoline and Diesel) 

Cullen-Friesiedt Co., 1308 So. 
Kilbourn Ave., 

Harnischfeger op. 


west 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, Ii. 
Ohio Locomotive Crane Co 


Bucyrus, 
Silent Hoist Winch & Crane Co.. 
849 63rd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CRANES (Hand) 
American MonoRail Co., The, 
13102 Athens Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Cleveland Crane & poems 
Co., 1125 z 283rd 
Wickliffe, O. 
eveland Teesarel Div. of Gee 


land 
1125 E. 283rd St., ickliffe, So” 
Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Div. 
of Curtis Mfg. Co., 1996 Kienlen 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Euclid Crane & Hoist os The, 
Chardon Rd., Euclid. Ohio. 


rd Niles Crane & Hoist Corp., 
Sch Ave. 


Mfg. Co., 
4530 Tacony St., ‘philadelphia, Pa. 


CRANES (Jib) 
Alliance Machine Co., The, 
Alli Ohi 


ance, 0. 
American MonoRail Co., The, 

13102 Athens Ave., Cleveland, O. 

Cereene Tramrail Div. of Cleve- 


Industrial Brownhoist 
Bay City, Mich. 

Morgan Engineering Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 

— Chain & Block Corp., 
Dept. D-4, Reading, Pa. 
wae Mfg. pee. of American 
Chain & Cable Co. Inc., 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
4530 Tacony St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


CRANES (Locomotive) 


Cullen-Friestedt Co., a So. 
Kil Ave., 
. Na- 


Chicago, Ill. 
Ohio a Crane Co., 


Bucyrus, . 
Silent Hoist Winch & Crane Co., 
849 63rd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CRANES (Monorail) 
American MonoRail Co., The, 
13102 Athens Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Cleveland Tramrail Div.. of The 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Co., 1125 283rd St., Wick- 


liffe, O. 
Euclid Crane & Hoist Co., The, 
Chardon Rd., Euclid, Ohio. 
Reading Chain & Block Corp., 
Dept. D-4, Reading, Pa. 
Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist Corp.. 
358 Schuyler Ave., 
Montour Falls, N. Y. 


CRANES (Traveling) 
Euclid Crane & Hoist Co., The, 
Chardon Rd., Euclid, Ohio. 
Reading Chain & Block Corp., 
Dept. D-4, Reading, Pa. 
Wright Mfg. Div. of American 
Chain & Cable Co., Inc., 
York. Pa. 


CRANK SHAFTS 
City Forge Co., W. 19th and 
nberry Sts., Erie, Pa. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
hiehem. Pa. 
a Forge Co. 
15th & Cascade Sts.. Erie, Pa. 
Union Drawn Steel Div. Republic 
Steel .. Massilion, O. 
Metal & ermit Corp. 
120 Broadway, io" York City 


CRUSHERS 
American Pulverizer Co., 
1539 a Ave., 


St. Louis. 
Gruendler Grusher & Pulverizer ES. 
- ~ ia Market St., St. Lou 
0. 


CUSHIONS (Pneumatic) 


Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co., The, 3917 St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland, O. 


CUT-OFF MACHINES (Abrasive) 
436 Wheatland St., 
Phoenixville, Pa. 


CUTTERS (Die Sinking & End 
man @ Sharpe Mfg. C 
gs. Co., 
Providence, R. I 


Tomkins-Johnson Co., The. 
611 N. Mechanic St., Dept. S. 
Jackson, Mich. 


CUTTING AND WELDING— 
See WELDING 


CUTTING OI1LS—See OILS 
(Cutting) 


CUTTING-OFF MACHINES 
Rotary 


ther Machinery 
. Cleveland, O. 
Co., 

















WHERE 





-TO-BUY 





CYANIDING 
Lakeside Steel Improvement Co., 
The, 5418 Lakeside Ave., 
eland, O. 


CYLINDERS (Air or Hydraulic) 


Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Div. 
yh Cn Mfg. Co., 1996 Kienlen 


8, Mo. 
Gatinnd-Hennine Mfg. Co., 
2747 So. 3ist St., Iwaukee, Wis. 
Hanna we 
Ave., Chicago, Til. 
ig. Co, "621-631 So. 
, Chicago, Mi. 


Dept. S, 611 N. Mechanic St., 
P Jackson, Mich. 
CYLINDERS ( ) 
American Hollow ng Co., 
1054 W. 20th St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Scaife Co., 

Ames St., Oakmont, Pa. 
A mescarge dl (Pressure) 
National Tu Co., 

Frick Bide. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Steel Tank 


1461 So. 66th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Scaife Co., 

Ames St., Oakmont, Pa. 
DEGREASERS 
Magnus Chemical Co., Inc., 


206 South Ave., Garwood, N. J. 
so ey Salt Mfg. Co., 
Ss. ——— Cleaner Div.. 
Priladsiphie. "Pe 


DEOXIDIZERS 

Vanadium Corp. of America. 
420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 


DESCALING PROCESSES 
The Bullard Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


DIAMONDS (Wheel Dressing) 
Diamond Tool Co., 
933 E. 4ist St., Chicago, III. 


DIE BLOCKS 


American Shear Knife Co., 

3rd & Ann Sts.. Homestead, Pa. 
Ane Metal, Inc., Dept. S-2, 

W. Burnham St., 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bissett Steel Co., The, 

943 E. 67th St.. ee oO. 
Box §S-5, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Heppenstall Co., 
4620 Hatfield 'st., 


Standard Steel Works Div. of ‘The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

DIE CENTERS 

one Metals Co. 

200 Lloyd Ave., Latrobe, Pa. 

DIE CUSHIONS 

Dayton Rogers Co., 

. Minneapolis, Minn. 

DIE HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
(Lifters) 

Economy Engineering Co., 

2657 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

DIE HEADS 

Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 
Springfield, Vt. 

Landis Machine Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa. 

National Acme Co., The, 170 E. 
131st St., Cleveland, O. 

Oster Mfg. Co., The, 

2037 E. Gist St., Cleveland. O. 


DIE-SINKING MACHINES 
Cincinnati Milling Machine 
and Cincinnati Grinders, Inc., 


Oakley Sta., Cincinnati, O. 
Imes, Chas. ‘ gineering 
Works, 245 N. Morgan 
Chicago, Lil. 

DIES (Punching, Stamping, 
Blanking 

Columbus Die, Tool & Mach. Co. 
955 Cleveland Ave., 


Columbus, O. 
Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 
637 Northiand Ave., Buffalo, 


Zeh & Hahnemann Co., 56 Av- 
enue A, Newark, N. J. 


DIES (Steel, Embossing 
gham, M. E., Co., 
172 E. Carson St., Pittsburgh, Pa 





RIES 
Basic Refractories, 
Hanna Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


oe & SHUTTERS (Steel, Fire. 


Rolling) 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., 1780-1800 Fields 
Ave., Columbus, O. 
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Hays Corp., 960 Eighth Ave. 
Michigan ‘on "Ind 
Peabody Eng'neering Corp 
580 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
DRAGLINES (Crawler) 
Northwest 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
DRAW BENCHES 
Vaughn Machinery Co., 
Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
DRESSERS (Grinding Whee!) 
Diamond Tool hi 

933 E. 4ist St., Chicago, Ill. 
DRILL HEADS (Multiple) 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1228 Oakman 
Bivd., Detroit. Mich. 


DRILL RODS—sce RODS (DRILL) 


Plaintield, N. J. 
~~ MACHINES (Multiple 


National Automatic Tool Co., 
Richmond, Ind. 


DRILLING MACHINES (Radial) 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co., The, 3917 St. Clair Ave., 

Cleveland, O. 


Walker-Turner Co Tne., 
5042 Berckman St., 
Plainfield, N. J. 
DRILLING MACHINES Faction 
a a Machinery & Engineeri 
W. Madison St., ™ont 
cago, TT 


Cleereman Machine Tool Co., 
Green Bay, Wis. 

Walker-Turrer Co. Ine., 
5042 Berckman St., 
Plainfield, N. J. 


DRILLS (Twist)—See TWIST 
DRILLS 


PRIVES (Chai 
Link-Belt Co., 20 S. Belmont Ave 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Simonds Gear & Mfg. Co., Th 
25th St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DRIVES YY Herringbone gS 
Horsburgh & Scott Co. 
5112 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, oO 
s Foundry & x 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Mackintosh- Hemphill 
Bingham Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mesta Machine Co., 
P. Box 1466, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Philadelphia Gear Works, 
Erie Ave. & G St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
United Engineering & Fdry. Co., 
First National Bank Bidg 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PRIVES (Machine Tool) 
Berkeley Equipment Co.., 
First Avenue. Corry, Pa. 


PRIVES (Motor) 
Berkeley Equipment Co. 
First Avenue, Corry, Pa. 


DRIVES (Multi-V-Belt) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


DRUMS (Steel) 
Pressed Steel Tank Co., 
1461 So. 66th St., Milwaukee, Wis 


DRYERS (Compressed Air) 
Ruemelin Mfg. Co., 3882 N. Palmer 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


DRYERS (Paint, Varnish, 


) 
Maehier, Pavl, Co., The. 
2208 W. Lake St., Chicago, II. 


Enamel, 


DRYERS (Rotary) 
Link-Belt Co., 300 W. Pershing 
Rd., Chicago, Il. 


DUCTS (Acid Fume, Rubber 
Lined) 


American Hard Rubber Co., 
11 Mercer St., New York City. 


DUST ARRESTING EQUIPMENT 
American Air Filter Co., 
443 Central Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Foundry uipment Co., 
The, ye 


Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md. 
Peabody Engineering Corp 


580 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Ruemelin Mfg. Co., 3882 N. Palmer 
St., Milwaukee, Wis 
Torit Mfg. Co., 285 Walnut St., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


ECONOMIC ~~~ 
Brookmire 
551 Fifth Ave.. New Yorx City. 


The, 


Co., 9th and 








END FOR FREE CATALOG ON 
MERCURY GROUP WASHFOUNTAINS 
PAY FOR THEMSELVES IN 18 MONTHS 


















































You'll want all the details about the unique new 
Mercury Model LC-.54 Group Washfountain with ten 
individually operated s caethende which, because of 
their automatic shutoff feature, save enough on water 
bills to pay for the fountain in 18 months. Mercury 
washfountains are made of precast stone, armored 
with “Duromit™ for lifelong strength 
and wear. Chip and craze-proof. Easily 
installed—minimum upkeep. Complete 
descriptions of all models together with 
methods of installation, engineering 
features, and specifications are clearly 
given in an interesting new catalog 
which is yours on request. Ask for 
catalog No. 500 


FREE 
CATALOG 


STANDARD WASHROOM EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


SAGINAW, AICH 






TS O 10! Waller St 





SUGAR BEET PRODUC 














































WEBB PLATE BENDING ROLLS 


ROLLS 


Various sizes and cepacities 


furnished on high priorities. 
Write for details 


WEBB CITY and CARTERVILLE 
FOUNDRY and MACHINE WORKS 


Manufacturers 


WEBB CITY, MO. 














WHERE- 


TO-BUY 





NOMIZERS 
Babcock & Wiicox er hy nt a. 
New York City 


ELECTRIC WELDING—see 
WELDING 


ELECTRIC WIRING—See WIRE 
AND CABLE 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Allen- Readtey Co., 1320 So. Second 
waukee, we, 


St., \ 
allteChalmenn Mig. Co., 
Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
Electric Controiler & Mfa. Co.. The, 


, Dept. E75, 


New York City 
a (Carben and 


te 
oe Carbon Co. 117th St. 
t Madison Ave., Cheveland m. 


wagiaeenes (Hard Surfacing 


Metal & Thermit ve 
120 Broadway, New York City. 


FN ay ( eee Welding) 


Mallory, 
3029 E. ity Ave., 
Indianapotie Ind. 


BRLEVATING AND CONVEYING 
MACHINERY—See CONVEYORS 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
Atlas Car & Mig. Co., The, 

1100 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, O. 
Austin Co., The, 

16119 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
McKee, Arthur G.. & Co., 

2 ter Ave., Cleveland, O 
Morgan Engineering Co., The, 

Alliance, O. 
Pennsylvania Industrial Engineers. 

2413 W. St., 
rah, a 
Wm. B., Co., The, 

101 Andrews Ave., Youngstown, oO. 
Uhl at ee ae Co. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1 Butler St., 
Ween Engineeri ng Co., Warren, O 


ENGINEERS (Consulting) 
Austin Co., The, 
16112 Euclid ‘Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Kaston Car & Construction Co., 
Easton, am 
Koppers Co., Engineering and a= 
Patan +h 901 Koppers Bidg. 


a Crrp.. 

747. Oliver Bide. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
McKee, Arthur G., & Co., 

2300 Chester Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Wean Engineering Co., Warren, O 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. E75, 
. Michigan Ave., 
) he I. 


ENGINES (Gas, Ol) 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co,, Dept.. E75, 
So. Michigan Ave.. 


Worthington Pump & 
orthington Pu N. J. 

ENGINES (Keresene) 

ee Morse & Co., 

600 S. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago, Tl. 

ENGINES (Steam) 

Ol Well Supply Co., Dallas, Texas 


EXCAVATORS 


Northwest ngineeri 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, II. 


Machinery 


Dept. E75, 


ng Co., 


FACTORY & INDUSTRIA 
BUILDINGS—Seo BUILDINGS 
(Industrial) 


FANS (Crane Cab) 


FANS (Rxhaust Ventilating) 
PR iB B. Rc co. 
1316 Wabansia Ave., Chicago, 1 


148 


FANS (Portable) 
Electric 


Co., 
Lexington Ave., 


a a a 
Peiolyoke, Mass. 


Kokomo, 
Cyclone F Hence. Co., Waukegan, 
& Wire Div. of Ameri 


can =n 2 Cable Co., Inc., 
a. 


t 

Rogbling’s, John A., Sons Co., 

a. Coal, Iron * lemengess 
Co., Brown-Marx B 

ingham, Ala. 

FERROALLOY (Briquets) 

Electro Metall be 
30 E. 42nd St.. New York City. 

FERROALLOYS 

teiitte. Iron oe, The, 
8) 

Electro 
30 E. 
International Nic 

Wall St.. New York City. 
I age York City. 
The, 


ington 
New York City. 


FERROCHROME 
Electro Metallurgica! Co., 
30 E. 42nd 


St., New York City. 
Pa. 


. Philadelphia. 
. of America, 
on Ave., 
New York City. 


FERROMANGANESE 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.. 
Pit Chica 


ttsburgh- 
ae Metallurgical Co.. 
30 E. 42nd St., New York City. 


Chestnut rt Chattanooga. 


ion. 
Vanadium Corp. of America, 
420 Lexington Ave., 
New York Ci 
FERROSILICON ALUMINUM 
f America 


Main St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Ti. 


etallurgical Co., 
42nd St., New York ce 
Nickel Co., e. 


FILTER CLOTH (Asbestos) 
Johns-Manville Corp., 
22 E. 40th St., New York City. 
FIRE CLAY—See REFRACTORIES 


FIRE DOORS & SHUTTERS—See 
DOORS & SHUTTERS 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
oe Fire P es 
Newark. 3 N. J. 


10 Em 
— & Co 


Kidde, 
459 West St., Bloomfield; N. J. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHING 

SYSTEMS 
C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co., 

10 Empire St., Newark, N. J. 
FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co., 

10 Em St., Newark, N. J. 
Walter dde & Co.. Inc., 

459 West St., New York, N. 
FITTINGS (Electric Steel) 


Readine-Pratt & Cady Div. of 


merican Chain & Cable Co., 
Conn. 


Inc., Bridgeport, 
FITTINGS (Rubber Lined) 
American Hard Rubber Co., 

11 Mercer St., New York City. 
FLAME HARDENING 
Air ee E. 42nd St., 


Y. 


St., 
National-Erie Corp., 


FLANGES (Welded Steel) 

King Fifth Wheel Co., 2915 No. 
Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FLOORING (Monolithic) 


Carey, Philip. Co., The, 
Lockland, Cincinnati, O. 
Johns-Manville Corp.., 
22 E. 40th St., New York City. 


FLOORING (Steel) 


Alan Wood Steel Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa. 
Blaw-Knox Co., Blawnox, Pa. 
Carnegie-flinois Steel Corp.. 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co., 
Franc 


San isco, Calif. 
Oraxe Corp. (Machinery Div.), 


Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inland Steel Co. 
38 So. Dearborn =. Chicago, Ill. 


a oO. 
Robertson, H. Co., Farmers Bank 
Bidg., Pi SR 'Pa. 
Jos. T., & Son, 


yerson, Inc., 

16th & Rockwell Sts., Chicago, Il 

Seully Steel Products Co., 

1316 Wabansia Ave., eee, Th. 
-Lok Co., 5515 Butler St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

FLUE DUST CONDITIONERS 

Brosius, Edgar E., Co., Sharpsburg, 
Branch, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

FLUE GAS ANALYZERS 

Hays Corp., The, 960 Eighth Ave., 
Michigan City, Ind. 

FLUORSPAR 

Samuel, Frank, & Co. 

Harrison Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


rUexee 2 eae Welding & 
Amat, amie By Co., 


Wore Products Co., 
Copeland St., Detroit, Mich. 
FORGING BILLETS—See BILLETS 


FORGING MACHINERY 
Alliance Machine Co., The, 


‘Alliance 
Nan 6 Machinery Co., The, 


FORGINGS ( ep Brass, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Brass Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Williams, J. H., & Co., 
400 Vulcan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


FORGINGS 
(*Alse St 
*Atias Drop Forge Co. 
Larsing, Mich. 
*Bethiehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Oil Well Supply Co., Dallas. Texas. 
Oliver Ly & Steel ‘Corp., 
hé& F . sais Sts., 
Piitsburah 


FORGINGS (Hollow Bored) 
American Hollow Boring Co., 

1054 W. 20th St., Erie, Pa. 
Atlas Drop Forge Co., 

Lansing, Mich. 
Bay City Forge Co., W. 19th and 
Cranberry Sts., Erie, Pa. 


(Drop) 
ainless) 


Erie Forge Co., 

W. 15th & once Sts., Erie, Pa. 
FORGINGS ( and Steel) 

(*Also Stainless) 
*Atlas Drop Forge Co., 

Lansing, Mich, 
Bay City Forge Co., by 19th and 

a. 


Carnegie- Illinois Steel Corp., 

Pittsburgh-Chicago 
Columbia Steel co, 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Erie Forge Co.. 

W. 15th & Cascade *. 
Box S- 
Prtsborsh, Pa. 


Erie, Pa. 
Heppenstall Co., 
4620 Hatfield *. 
Mesta Machine Co., 
P. O. Box 1. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Midvale Co., 
Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oil Well Supply Co., Dallas, Texas. 
Standard Steel Works Div. of The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Paschal! P. O.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
a Brown-Marx Bidg., Birming- 


Ala. 
Willianne: J. H., & Co., 
400 Vulcan St., Buffalo, N. Y 


FORGINGS (Small) 

Oliver Iron & Steel Corp., 
So. 10th & Muriel Sts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FORGINGS (Upset) 

Atlas Drop poses Co., 
Lansing, Mich 

= Steel Co., 


& Steel Corp., 
& Muriel Sts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT 


American Foundry Equipment Co., 
The, Mishawaka, Ind. 


FROGS AND SWITCHES 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., The, 

1100 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland. O. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 


FURNACE INSULATION—See 
INSULATION 


FURNACES (Blast) 


McKee, Arthur G., & Co., 

2300 Chester Ave.. Cleveland. O 
Pollock, Wm. B., Co,, The, 

101 Andrews Ave., Youngstown, oO. 


FURNACES (Brazing) 


Bellis Heat Treating Co. 
Branford, Conn. 
Hevi Duty Electric Co., 4100 W. 
Highland Bivd., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FURNACES (Electric Heating) 
Ajax Electrothermic Corp., 


a - Ay. Furnace Co., 
General Biectric Ce . 
y. . 


Co., q 
Highland Bivd., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mahr Mfg. Co., 
Div. of Diamond Iron Works, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pittsburgh Lectromelt Furnace 


Corp., P. O. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Salem be 
714 So. Broadway, Salem, O. 
- er Ss 
P. O. Box = Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ectric & Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 7-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STEEL 











WHERE-TO-BUY 














t Swindell-Dressler 
Kuhiman Electric Co P. O. Box 1888, Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Bay City, Mich. 
Co. FURNACES a 
dy, N. ¥ Hagan, George J 
say way * set 2400 E. Carson St.,  Sittebursh. Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. FURNACES (Recuperative) 
FURNACES (Enameling) Electric Furnace Co., The, 
Hage George J., Co., Salem, O. 
400 'E. Carson St., Pittsburgh, Pa. peg a = Car- 
Ps an (Forging) <bnaineering 0., 
‘ Ajax Electrothermi 714 So. Broadway, Saiem, O 
Ajax Park, rene Cop. J. Surface Combustion Div., 
Ams! er-Morton Co., The, 2375 Dorr St., Toledv, O. 
Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Swindell-Dressier Corp. 
Bellis Heat Treating Co., . Box 1888, “Ptisburgh, Pa. 
Branford, Conn. 
an 3 of weer Co., The, FURNACES (Rivet Heating) 
Ajax Electrothermic Corp., 
Hoes ee e. Ajax Park, Trenton, N. J. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Salem = a 714 So. 
os grata St, Engineers, Surface Combustion Div., 
Pittsburgh, 2375 Dorr St., Toledo, 'O. 
Salem Engineering Co., 
a os > Broadway, "Salem, oO. FURNACES (Sheet and Tin Mill) 
urface Combustion Div 
swindell-Dresslet — salem, On eg 
windell-Dressier Corp Hagan, Geo. J., Co., 2400 E. Car- 
O. Box 1888. Pittsburgh, Pa. — St. Pittsburgh. Pa. ” 
emp, , &. ke : 
Salem Engineering Co., Pennsylvania Industrial Engineers. 
714 So. Broadway, Salem, O. 2413 W. M a St., 
Pittsburgh, 
FURNACES (Gas or Oil) —— o, A 
» ay, Salem 
a Furnace Co., The, Surface Combust on Div., ™ 
2375 Dorr io, O. 
Hagan 660,300, 400 E Car vince ea Cone 


2413 W. a - 
Wlison, Lee, Engineerin 
Preisharan, Fa 1368 Blount St., 
4 So. Broadway, Salem, O 
Surface Combustion Div., FURNACES (Steel Mill) 
2375 Derr St., Toledo, O. 


Box 1888, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
, Warren, YU 


Cleveland. 0 


Swindell-Dressler Corp., = 
P. O. Box 1888, Pittsburgh. Pa. gy y - By we 
FURNACES (Heat Treating, Salem, _O Co., 
Annealing, Carburizing, Harden- dy, N. Y. 
Tempering) Llagan, Geo. 3 Co., 2400 E. Car 
Ajax Electrothermic “ son St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
k, Trenton, N. J Kemp, C. M., Mfg. Co., 405 E. 
e Co. ver St., Baltimore, Md. 
beth, N. J Pennsylvania Industrial Engineers 
Amsier-Morton Co., The, 2413 W. 
Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Pittsburgh, 
Bellis Heat Treating Co., Salem Engineering Co., 
Branford, Conn. 714 So. yendeas, Salem, O. 
um Co., The, Surface Combustion Div., 
Perth Amboy, N. J. St., Toledo, O. 
Electric . The, Swindell-Dressier Corp 
Oo. O. Box 1888, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Electric Co. Wellman Engineering Co., ‘The, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 7016 Central Ave., Cleveland, © 
. Geo. J., Co., 2400 E. Car Wilson, Lee, Engineering Co., 
son St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 1368 Blount St., Cleveland, O. 





Oighland Blvd. Milwaukee, Wis. F 
vd., ukee, Ss. URNACES (Welding) 
A. F. Holden Co., The, Hagan, George J., Co., 
a eter Ave., 2400 E. Carson St. 
ew Haven - 
Kemp, C.M., Me ., 405 E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ver ’ > . 
& Northrup Co., 4957 Stenton GAGE BLOCKS 
ve,, Philadelphia, Pa. Dearborn Gage Co., 
Mahr Mfg. Co., 22036 Beech St., Dearborn, Mich 
Div. of Diamond Iron Works, Inc., 
an oon GAGES 
o Cranksha .. The, 
6600 Clement Ave., Cleveland, 0. Btwn & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Per lvania Industrial Engineers, pegeral Products Corp., 
ty ae 1144 Eddy St., Providence, R. 1 
lem . 1 Co., Greenfield d,_ Mass & Die Corp., 
714 So. Broadway, Salem, O. McKenna > 
Surface Combustion Div., 
me Dor St. Toledo, Oo. i Be = Latrobe, Pa. 
e ressier 
wis O, Box 1888, tisburgh. Pa. Gage Div., ‘Dayton. oO. 
wean 
estinghouse E) Py & Mite a Control & Re- 


“~—e 7-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Waterbury, 


Bristol Co., The, 112 Bristol Rd., 
Conn. 


Ans Bye OF: , GAGES (Indicating and 
Dietert. Harry W., Co., Recording) 
Roselawn Ave Bristol Co., The, 112 Bristol Rd.. 

Detroit, Mich. Waterbury, Conn. 
Hevi Duty Electric Co., 4100 W. General Electric Co. 

Highland Bivd., Milwaukee, Wis. Schenectady, N. ¥. 

Sheffield Corp., The, 

FURNACES (Nen-Ferrous Melting) Gage Div., Dayton, oO. 
Ajax 


Iman 
Bay City, Mich. 
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GAGES (Pressure & Vacuum Re- 
cording) 


Bristol Co., The, 
112 Bristol Rd., Waterbury, Cunn 
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WIRE STRAIGHTENING 
and 
CUTTING MACHINERY 


HIGH SPEED Machines for 
round wire, flat wire, welding 
wire, all kinds of wire. 


The F. B. Shuster Company 


New Haven, Conn. 











Straightener Specialists Since 1866 











for 
Victory 





NAMONDS 


RE-SET-ABLE 


Cooler dressing 
Closer Tolerances 
Micrometer Accuracy 
Because 





BIG-HED-NIBS 
LOC-KEY-SET 


7 Three grades of diamonds. Common quality 

$12 per karat. Medium quality $24 per karat 

Select quality $48 per karat. (Contour tem 

oa ——— supplied only in Medium and 
lect quality. 

All doment sizes \ to 10 karat are nib 
mounted for immediate shipment Billed 
subject to approval. Specify quality of dia 
mond want We recommend a minimum size 

one karat for each 6° diameter of grinding 
wheel. (24 hour resetting service, $1.00 post 
paid.) Grinders instruction card free 


Di AMOND fete) Wy toe Spy sa Not Inc 


Sheldon M. Booth 


Wing key heat 


dissipation and absolute 
diamond lock nib 















CHICAGO, iLL 








WHERE 


-TO-BUY « « 





GALVANIZING (Hot Dip) 


Cumberland St. 
t Steel Producis Div., 
Asbestos & Rubber Co., 


R. I. 
Hubbard & Co., Oakland, Calif. 
ent Galvanizing Co., 


tional-Stacey Corp., 
Iron Works, Seattle, Wast. 
‘ornia 


Crittenden & Co., Inc., 
Middletown, Conn. 

Witt Cornice Co., The, 
Cincinnati, O. 

GALVANIZING PLANTS FOR 
SHEETS 

Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Pa 

Wean Engineering Co., Warren, 0 


GALVANIZING one gg 
Ragerecise Galvanizing Co. 
E. berland 


St., Shiladetehia, 


GAS HOLDERS 
Bar tictt Magwerd Div., Koppers 
Co,, Baltimore, Md. 


lehem, Pa. 
Western Gas Div., Koppers Co.. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
GAS PRODUCER PLANTS 
angiperrins and Con 
Koppers 


St., Philadelphia, 


GAS RECOVERY COKE OVEN 
AND GAS PLANTS 


Bartlett. Baltimore, ‘Md Div., 


Koppers. Co 
ruction Div., 901K 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


GASKETS (Ashestos, Metal or 
Rubber) 


Johns-Manville Corp., 
22 E. 40th St., New York City. 


150 


a and Cun- 
coppers 


4 on | St. 
City Forge Co... W. 1gth and 


Bote, Pa. 
King Fifth Wheel Co., 2915 No. 
Second Pa. 


GEAR MACHINERY (Generating) 
National Broach & Machine Co.. 
5600 St. Jean, Detroit, Mich. 


a ng arg (Lapping, Fin- 


Michigan Fool Co. Co ion Sm 


GEARS ( mins 


Rawhide Mf. Co., 
jcago, I. 


monds & 
2th St., Pittsburgh 


GEARS (Steel Laminated) 
Simonds Gear & Mfg. Co., The, 
25th St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
bes John, Corp., 
New Re. B,, N. J. 
GEARS (Worm) 


Cleveland Worm & Gear Cu., 
St., Cleveland, vu. 
t Co., The, 
iton Ave., e am 8) 


Pa. 
Gear & — The, 
25th St., Pitts 


GEARS AND GEAR oO 


M 
Blaw-Knox — ae, Pa. 
Mackintosh tosh-Hemphill and 


Bingham Sts., oe 
Mesta Machine Co., P. O. Box 146° 


, Dept. E75, 


Products Co., The, 
30 E. 42nd St., New York City 


GENERATORS (Electric) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Corp., 4411 W. Na- 


Harnischfeger : 
tional Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Electric Co. 


Cleveland, O. 
Reliance Electric & Eng. Co 
1088 Ivanhoe Rd., , Oo. 
Westinghouse & Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 7-N, East Pittsburgh. Pa. 


GENERATORS (Plating) 


Udylite Corp., The, 1651 E. Grand 
vd., Detroit, Mich. 


GRABS—FOR SHEETS, COILS, 
INGOTS 


J-B En 
1743 
Conn. 


eering Sales Co., 
ange St., New Haven, 


GRAPHITE 

United States Graphite Co., 
Saginaw, Mich. 

GRATING 

Blaw-Knox Co., Blawnox, Pa. 

Dravo Corp., (Machinery Div.), 
300 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Tri-Lok Co., 5515 Butler St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GREASE (Lubricating)—See 
LUBRICANTS (industrial) 


GREASE RETAINERS AND 
SEALS 


The, 


Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Cuw., 

1: Elston Ave., Chicago, Il. 
GRINDER CENTEKS 
Te Metals Co., 

2u0 Lioyd Ave., Latrobe, Pa. 

GRINDER HEADS 
Fitchburg Grinding Machine Curp., 

Fitchburg, Mass. 
GRINDERS (Circular Saw) 


Motch & Merryweather Machinery 
Co., Penton Bidg., 
Cleveland, O. 


GRINDERS (Foundry Core) 


Milwaukee Foundry Equipment Cuv., 
3238 . Pierce St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


GRINDERS (Precision Thread) 


Ex-Cell-O Curp., 1228 Oakman 
sivd., i, Mich. 

dunes & Lamson Machine Co. : 
Springfield, Vt. 


GRINDERS (Single Siide Internal, 
oem Chucking Grinder Co., 
pringfield, Vt. 


GRINDERS (Surface) 


Mfg. Co., 
Providence, L 
Heald Machine Co., 


Worcester, ass. 
Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 


GRINDING (Shear Knife) 


American Shear Knife Co., 
3rd & Ann Sts., Homesiead, Pa 


GRINDING COMPOUNDS 
Stuart, D. A., Oil Co., Ltd., 
2733 S. Troy St., Chicago, Ill. 
Sun Oil Co., Dept. 1, 1608 Walnut 
wane Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chemica! Products Co., 
Copeland St., Detroit. Mich. 


GRINDING MACHINE ATTACII- 
MENTS 


Fitchburg Grinding Machine Corp., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


GRINDING MACHINES 
(Automotive Reconditioning) 


Heald Machine Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 


GRINDING MACHINES (Bench & 
Floor Type) 


Walker-Turner Co., 
5012 a St., 
Plainfield, 


GRINDING MACHINES 
less, Internal and Ext 


Inc., 


(Center- 
) 


Cincinnati Milling Machine and 
Cincinnati Grinders, Inc., 
Oakley Sta., Cincinnati, O. 

Heald Machine Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 


GRINDING MACHINES 
(Chucking) 


Cincinnati Milling Machine and 
Cincinnati Grinders, Inc., 
ley Sta., innati, O. 
Fitchburg Grinding Machine Corp.. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Heald Machine Co., 
Worcest Mass. 


GRINDING MACHINES 
Pin, Cam, Piston & 


(Crank 
& Vaive Face) 
Cincinnati Milling ‘Machine 
and Cincinnati Grinders, Inc., 
Oakley Sta., Cincinnati, O. 
Norton Company, Worcester, Mass 


GRINDING MACHINES (Die) 


Fitchburg Grinding Machine Corp.. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


GRINDING MACHINES (Gear) — 


Fitehburg Grinding Machine Corp.. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


GRINDING MACHINES 
(Oscillating) 


Cincinnati Milling Machine 
and Cincinnati ers, Inc., 
Oakley Sta., Cincinnati, O. 


GRINDING MACHINES 
(Plain and Universal) 


Brown & Sha Mfg. Co., 
Providence. I. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine 
and Cincinnati Grinders, Inc. 
Oakley Sta., Cincinnati, O. 

Fitchburg Grinding Machine Corp., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 


GRINDING MACHINES (Rell) 
Custeenst Milling Machine 
Cincinnati Grinders, Inc., 
Oakley Sta., sonetenans. oO. 
Mesta Machine Co., P. O. Box 1466 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 


GRINDING MACHINES 
(Rotary Surface) 

Blanchard Machine Co.,. The, 64 
State St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Heald Machine Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 


GRINDING MACHINES (Ses- 
mental) 


Norton Company, 
Worcester, Mass. 


GRINDING MACHINES (Spline) 


Fitchburg Grinding Machine Corp., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


GRINDING MACHINES 
(Teol and Cutter) 


Brown sh Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
idence, L 


Cincinnati Milling Machine 
and Cincinnati Grinders, Inc., 
Oakley Sta., Cincinnati, O. 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1228 Oakman 
Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 
Fitchburg Grinding Machine Corp.. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Kearney & Trecker Corp., 5926 Na- 
tional Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Oster Mfg. Co., The, 
2037 E. Gist St., Cleveland, O. 
Walker-Turner Co., Inc., 


William Seilers 
16th & Callowhill Sti, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


GRINDING WHEELS 


Abrasive Co., 
Tacony & Fraley Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Atkins, E. C., & Co., 

427 So. Miinois &t., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
State Abrasive Products Co 

estboro, Mass. 
Machine Co., The, 64 

State ~ Comers 4 Mass. 


Niagara rails NN. Y. 
DeSanno, A. P., & Son Inc., 
436 Wheatland St., 
Phoenixville, Pa. 
Macklin Co., Jackson, Mich. 
Norton Co.. Worcester, Muxs. 
ee ae Grinding Wheel Div. 
Cleveland Quarries Co., Tiffin, O 


GRINDING WHEELS (Segmental) 
“ys x Fraley St 
ony Bre 
Philadelphia. 
Machine Co., The, 64 
State St., Cambridge, "Mass. 
lum Co. b 
. & 
> Jackson. Mich. 
Norton Company, Worcester. 
Sterling Grinding Wheel Div. 
Cleveland Quarries Co., Tiffin, O. 


GUIDE SHOES 


Youngstown Alloy ae Corp.. 
03 E. Indianola 
oungstown, 


Mass. 


STEEL 














WHERE- 






TO-BUY « 





GUNS a, b> wom Electric) 


Bailey, Wm. a. Ce, 
702 'M e Bidg.. Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Brosius, Sharps- 
burg Sr pittsburgh, Pa. 


HAMMERS (Drop) 
Alliance Machine Co., The, 


Alliance, O 


HAMMERS (Power) 
Yoder Co., The, W. 55th St. & 
Walworth Ave., Cleveland, O 


HAMMERS (Steam) 
Anes Machine Co., The, 


ndry Pa. 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp., 
Bay City, M 
Morgan Engineering Co., The. 
Alliance, O. 


HANGERS 

Ahlberg Bearing Co., 
3015 W. vs - a &. ‘Chicago, M. 

Grinnell Co., Inc., .R 

SKF industiies Inc., Front St. 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 


HANGERS (Shaft) 


New Departure Div., 
Motors Corp., Bristol, 

SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. 
Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HEADING MACHINERY 
National Machinery Co., Tiffin, O. 


HEAT TREATING 

Lakeside Steel Improvement Co., 
The, 5418 Lakeside Ave., 
Cleveland, O. 

Van Dorn Iron Works, 
2685 E. 79th St., Cleveland, O. 


HEAT TREATING MATERIALS 
Houghton, S 2 
Third, ‘American & Somerset Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Park Chemical Cuv., 
8076 Military Ave., 
HEATERS (Air) 
Babcock & Wiicox Co., The, 
Refractories Div., 85 Liberty St., 
New York City. 
HEATERS (Electric Space) 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 1211 St. Paul 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
HEATERS (Unit) 


Dravo Corp. (Machinery Div.), 
300 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Grinnell Co., Inc., Providence, R. I. 


HELMETS (Biast Cleaning) 
Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md. 


HITCHINGS (Mine Car) 


and 


Detroit. Mich. 


American Chain & Cable Co., Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

HOBS 

Brown & Sha Mfg. Co., 
Providence, os 

Michigan Tool Co., E. 
MecNichols Rd., Denote Mich. 

HOISTS (Chain) 

Cleveland Tramrail Div., of Cleve- 
land Crane & En 
1125 E. St.. Wickliffe, O. 
ord Chain Block Div. of - 
can & Cable Co., Inc., 2nd 
& Sts., Philadelphia. Pa 


Diamond 
Reading Chain & Block Co., 
D-4, Reading, Pa. 
Wright Mfg. Div. of American 
Chain & Cabie hate Y 


ork, Pa. 
Yale & Towne M 
4530 Tacony ste ‘philadelphia, 
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land Crane Engineering Co., 
1125 E. 283rd St., eae St. Wickliffe, “0 
"oor W. Van Buren St: 

a 


Euclid Cra The 
a. B. ae uci, Ohio. 


Harnischf Na- 
ba RR ane. Mifwauie, Wis 





Wright Mfg. Div. of American 
Chain & Cable Co. Inc., York, Pa. 


Yale Sek Towne Mfg. 
4530 Tacony St., Philadelphia. Pa 


HOISTS (Hand) 

Economy Engineering Co., 
2657 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Il. 


2484 Aramingo Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

American MonoRail Co., The, 
13102 Athens Ave. 


land Crane 
1125 E. 83rd St., 
Euclid Crane & Hoist Co., 
Chardon Rd., Euclid, Ohio. 
Harnischfeger Corp., 4411 W. 
tional Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Reading Chain & Block Corp 
D-4, Reading, Pa. 
Shaw- Box Crane « ivnsi Div. 


Na- 


nee. exes a: Moore, Inc., 


406 Broadway, Mich. 
rd Niles an oist Corp.. 
Schuyler —? 
Montour Falls, N. Y 
Yale & Towne Mfg 


Co., 
4530 Tacony St., ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOISTS (Pneumatic) 

Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Div. 
of Curtis Mfg. Co., 1996 Kienlen 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Hanna Engineering Works, 
1765 Elston Ave., Chicago, Il. 


HONING MACHINES 
Micromatic Hone Corp., 
1345 E. Milwaukee Ave., 


Detroit, Mich. 

HOOKS (Chain) 

American Chain & Cable Co., Inc.. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

HOOPS AND BANDS 

American Steel & Wire Co., 
Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.. 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 


San Francisco, 
Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bidg.. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th & Rockwell Sts., Chicago, TU. 
Stanley Works, The, 
a —— Conn. 
geport, Conn. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rallrvad 
Co. -Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.. 
Youngstown, 


HOSE REINFORCEMENT MA- 
CHINES 

Fidelity Machine Co.. 
3908-18 Frankford Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

HOSE (Fiexible Metal) 


American Metal Hose Branch of 
The American ~ as Co., 
Waterbury 

Chicago Metal Hose Corp 
1315 S. Third St.. Sayweod, Ii. 


= te ee (Industrial) 
Grinnell Co., Inc., Providence, R. I. 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 
Alliance Machine Co., The, 


Baldwin Southwark Div., 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadeiphia. Pa 

Bethlehem St 


eel Co., 
Pa. 


The, 


Cleveland, 0. 
Cleveland Tramrail Div. of Cleve- 


Engineering 


mar Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Su 
‘10 euleverd of the Allies, 


Pittsbur , Pa. 
Wood 400 Chestnut St.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES—See 
PRESSES (Hydraulic) 


HYDRAULIC UNITS 

Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1228 Oakman 
Bivd., Detroit, 

Racine Tool & Machine Co., 
Racine, Wis. 

Weinman Pump & Supply Co., 
210 Boulevard of the Allies, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IN manatees (Blast Furnace 
—. 


wm . Edgar E., Co., Sharps- 
burg Brenh. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INDICATORS (Temperature) 

Bristol Co., The, 112 Bristol Rd., 
Waterbury, Conn 

Brown Instrument Div. of Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
4462 Wayne Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Foxboro Co., The, Bod Neponset 


., Foxboro, ass. 
Leeds & Northrup Co., 4957 Stenton 


The. 


Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
INGOT MOLD WASH (Graphite) 
United States Graphite Co., The, 


Saginaw, Mich. 


INGOT MOLDS 

Bethlehem Steel Co.. 
Bethiehem, Pa. 

Shenango-Penn Mold Co., 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Valley Mould & Iron Corp., 
Hubbard, O. 


INHIBITORS 

American Chemical Paint 
Dept. 310, Ambler, Pa. 

Parkin, Wm. M., Co., The, 
1005 Highland Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSTRUMENTS (Electric- 
Indicating and rding) 
Bristol Co., 112 Bristol Rd., 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Brown Instrument Div. of Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., 4462 Wayne Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Foxboro Co., The, 118 Neponset 
Ave., Foxboro, Mass. 
General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Graybar Electric Co., 
420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City 
Leeds & Northrup Co., 4957 Stenton 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 7-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATING BLOCK 
Illinois Clay Products Co., 

214 Barber Bidg., Joliet, Ill. 
Johns-Manville Corp., 


Co., 


22 E. 40th St., New York City. 
Ramtite Co.. The, Div. of the S 
Obermayer Co., 2557 W. 18th St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
INSULATING BRICK 
Illinois Clay Products Co., 
214 Barber Bidg., Joliet, Ill. 
Johns-Manville Corp., 
22 E. 40th St., New York City. 
Ramtite Co., The, Div. of the S 
Obermayer Co., 2557 W. 18th St 
Chicago, Ill. 


INSULATING CONCRETE 
Atlas Lumnite Cement Co., 
Dept. S, Chrysler Bidg 
New York City. 
Illinois Clay Products Co., 
214 Barber Bidg., Joliet, Ti 
Johns-Manville Corp., 22 E. 40th 
St., New York City. 


INSULATING POWDER AND 
CEMENT 


Ajax Electrothermic Corp., 
Ajax Park. Trenton, N. J 

Babcock & Wilcox Co., The, 

Refractories Div., & Liberty St. 
Tiiinois Clay Products Co., 

214 Barber Bidg., Joliet, Il 
Johns-Manville Corp., 22 E. 40th 

St., New York City. 


























































































The, Div. 
2557 


of the 8S. 
W. 18th St.. 


Ramtite Co., 
yer Co., 
Chicago, Iii. 


INSULATION (Building) 


Johns-Manvilie Corp., 22 E. 40th 


St.,. New York City 


INSULATION (Furnace, Boller 
Settings, Ovens, og? Pipe, Ete.) 
Illinois Clay Products Co., 
214 Barber Bidg.,  ollet, Ii. 


a e Corp. 
22 E. 40t ew York City. 


IRON ( oes 
Ryerson, Jos. & 
16th & Rockwell Sts... 


IRON ORE 

Alan Wood Steel Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa. 

Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Union 
Commerce Bidg., <<. “oe oO. 

Hanna Furnace Corp... Th 
Ecorse, Detroit ich. 

Pickands Mather & Co., 
Union Commerce Bidg., 
Cleveland, O. 

Shenango Furnace Co., 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 

Snyder, W. P., & Co., 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


og Ii. 


Pa. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The 
Youngstown, O. 

41G BORERS 

Bryant Machinery & Engineering 
Co., 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Il. 


Cleereman Machine Tool Co., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


41G8 AND FIXTURES 

Columbus Die, Tool & Mach. Co. 
955 Cleveland Ave., Columbus, 

Harnischfeger Corp., 4411 W. Na- 
tional Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


KETTLES (Galvanizing) 
Pollock, Wm. B., Co., The, 

101 Andrews Ave., Youngs:own, O 
KEYS (Machine or Woodruff) 
Moltrup Steel Products Co., 

Beaver Fails. Pa. 

KNIVES 
American Shear Knife Co., 

3rd and Ann Sts.. Homestead, Pa 
Atkins, E. C., & Co., 

427 So. Illinois St., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cowles Tool Co., 

2086 W. 110th St., Cleveland, O 
Disston, Henry, & Sons, Inc., 

526 Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa 
Ohio Knife Co.. Dreman Ave. & 

B. & O. R.R., Cincinnati, O 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
Dietert, Harry W., Co., 
9330J Roselawn Ave., 
Detroit, Mich 
LABORATORY WARE 
Bay State Abrasive Products 
Westboro, Mass 
Norton Company, 
LADLES 
Pollock, Wm. B., Co., The, 
101 Andrews Ave., Youngstown, O 
LAPPING MACHINES 
Cincinnati Milling Machine 
and Cincinnati Grinders, Inc., 
Oakley Sta., Cincinnati, O. 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1228 Oakman 
Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 

National Broach & Machine Co., 
5600 St. Jean, Detroit, Mich 
Norton Company, Worcester, Mass 

LARRIES (Coal) 
Atlas Car & Mig. Co., The, 
1100 Ivanhoe Rd:, Cleveland, 0 


LATHE CENTERS 
McKenna Metals Co., 

200 Lieyd Ave.. Latrobe, Pa 
LATHE DOGS (Drop Forged) 
Williams, J. H., & Co., 

400 Vulcan St., Buffalo, N. Y 
LATHES 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 

Springfield, Vt. 

LeBiond, R. K., Machine Tool Cy 

Dept. J-2, Cincinnati, O 
Monarch Machine Tool Co., 

Sidney, O 
Morey Machinery Co., Inc., 

410 Broome St., New York City 
South Bend Lathe Works, 861 FE 
Madison St South Bem, | « 
Warner & Swasey Co., 5701 Cur- 

negie Ave., Cleveland, O 


LATHES (Automatic) 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

Gisholt Machine Co., 
1217 E. Washington Ave., 
Madison, Wis. 

Jones & Lamson Machine 
Springfield, Vt 

Monarch Machine Tool Co., 
Sidney, O 


Co. 


Worcester, Mass 


Co., 








WHERE- 


TO-BUY 





LATHES (Automatic Controls for) 
Detroit Universal Duplicator Co., 
218 St. Aubin, Detroit, Mich. 

THES (Crankshaft 


Oster Mfg. Co., The 

2087 E. Glst St., Cleveland, O. 
LATHES (Engine) 
Monarch Machine Tool Co., 


oO. 
South d Lathe Works, 
Madison St.. South Bena. 
Wickes Brothers, Saginaw, Mich. 
LATHES (Raliroad Car & Driving 
Wheel) 
William Sellers Co., 
16th & li St. 
Phi 


LATHES ( Turning) 

Continental Roll & Steel Fdry. Co., 
Chicago, Ind. 

Hyde Park rk Foundry & Machine Co., 
e k, Pa. 

Lewis yen x Machine Div. of 


and 
Pa. 


Inc., 


Blaw-Knox Co., Pit 
Mackintosh Hemphill Co., 
Bi m Sts., ttsburgh, 


Mesta Machine Co., 
P. O. Box 1466, Pittsburgh 
United Engineerin eo. 


First ty 
Pitts 

Co., 
an ‘Cleveland. O. 
Mfg. Co., 
Providence, I. 
a ee Company, The. 


Conn. 
Gisnole” achine Co., 
1217 E. Washington Ave., 
ee 


son, Wis. 
Jom & Lamson Machine Co., 


Oster ee to. 


Glat St., Cleveland, oO. 


Cleveland. O. 


Co., 
111 Broadway, New York City. 
Leno 1a 
e 
Os eabeth, N. J. 


North ‘A 
LEVELING ‘Aes Bile 
Erie Found 


Youngstown, 
Mesta Machine Co., P. O. Box 1466. 
Pittsbu 
ones Engineering Co., Park Bidg.. 
Wean Engineering | Co., Warren, O 
LIFTERS (Hand & Electric) 


Chic: 
LIFT Se TRUCKS 


LOCOMOTIVES (Diesel- 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., The, 
1100 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, O. 


LOOOMOTIVES (Blectrice 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., 
1100 Ivanhoe Rd., Clev 


Schenectady, N. ¥. 
Whitcomb Locomotive Co., 


LOCOMOTIVES (Fireless) 
. H. K., Co. Inc., 
49th & Harrison Sts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(Gasoline Me- 


Whitcomb Locomotive Co., 
Rochelle, Ill. 
ge ge ey (Oll-Electric) 
Atlas Car & Mfg. The, 
1100 ER. Ra. Cleveland, O. 
LOCOMOTIVES (Steam) 
H. K Inc., 


49th & Harrison Sts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Storage Battery) 


LOCOMOTIVES 
Atias Car & Mig. The, 
1100 Pees Wy Cleveland, 0. 


LUBRICANTS (Graphite) 
Acheson Colloids Corp., 
Port Huron, Mich. 
United States Graphite Co., 
Saginaw, Mich. 
LUBRICANTS (industrial 
Acheson Colloids Coxe. 


The, 


Thi ‘American & Somerset Sts., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lubriplate Div., Fiske pre. Refining 
ae 129 a cwood St. 


ewark, J. 
sant York Ay "New Jersey Lubricant 
Co., Madison Ave., 
New York City. 
, Ine., = & Smaliman Sts., 


ol 
17 Battery Place, ‘New York ‘City. 
Chemic: 


Warne al Co., 
Copeland St., Detroit, Mich. 
LUBRICATING SYSTEMS 


E. Chicago, Ind. 
Federal fancy. NS # Dry Dock 


Fidelity Machine C 


Machine Co., 
co. Bitar Div. of 
cer os Fhe, 
Pollock “B., Co., The, 
Ot Andrews Ave. Youngstown, O. 


seaite Co., Ames St., Oakmont, Pa. 


MACHINERY (Fiexible Shaft) 
Walker-Turner Co q 


Cleveland Automatic Machine Co. 
2269 ve., 
Cleveland Punch & 
Co., The, 3917 St. Clair Ave., 


a zi g 
Works, 25 N. Morgan St., 


1 
Etna Machine Co., The, 


— an | Engineering Co., The, 
Nationai Broach & Machine Co.., 
St. Jean, Detroit Mich. 


National-Erie Erie, Pa. 

National Roll r. dry. Co., The, 
Avonmore, Pa. 

Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 

637-697 i es Ave., 

Buffalo, N. 

Oil Well BR Co.. — 

Pollock, Wm. B., Co., 


Cleveland, O. 
Shear Works 


Texas. 


101 Andrews Ave., _ oO. 


Shuster, F. B., Co., The, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Thomas Machine Mfg. Co., Etna 
Branch P. O., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United Engineering & Fdry. Co., 
First National Bank Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

William Sellers & Co., 
16th & Callowhill St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

MACHINERY (Used & Rebuilt) 

Albert, L., & Son, Whitehead Rd.. 
Tren N. J. 


Inc., 


Galbreath Machinery Co., 
Empire Bidg., — ae Pa. 


A.V.R.R., Fitcbetee Pa 
motor Repair & Mfg. Co. 
1558 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, oO. 
West Penn Machinery Co., 


1208 House Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MAGNESIA (Electrically Fused) 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 
MAGNESIUM 

Dow Chemical Co.. Midland. Mich. 
er yy Ty SEPARATORS—See 


Clevela nd, ‘Oo. 


Ohiv Electric Ais. Co., The, 
5906 Maurice 


0., 

177 "St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
MANGANESE METAL AND 
ALLOYS 


Electro Metallurgical Co 
30 E. 42nd St.. New York City. 
MANGANESE ORE 
Cuban-American Manganese Corp., 
E. 42nd St., New York, 
Samuel, Frank, & 
Bidg., 
MANIPULATORS 


N. ¥. 
Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Continental Roll & Steel Fdry. Co.. 
E. Chic Ind 


ago, » 
Engineering Co., The, 


nee, O. 
TORS (Forging) 
Alliance Machine Co., The, 


The ~ 5 So. Byrkit St., Misha- 
Corp., Hagerstown, Md. 
Pit Crushed Steel Co., 
4839 St.. Pittsburgh, Pa 
CLEANERS 
American 


E. F., & Co. 
rd, American & Somerset Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pages ok caner Div, Co., Dept. 
Pennsalt iv. 
Pniladel 
Udytite Corp., The, 1651 E. Grand 
Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 


METAL CLEANING MACHINES 
Ransohoff, N. i” 

Elmwood Place, Cincinnati, O. 
METAL DUPLICATION (Without 


) 

O’Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co., 
304 8th Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

METAL FINISHES 

American Nickeloid Co., 
1310 N. Second St., Peru, I) 

FORMING MAC HINERY 
Eeks 


mares SPECIALTIES AND 
AKTS—See STAMPINGS 

Pe, STAMPINGS—See 
STAMPINGS 

METALS (Nonferrous) 

American Brass Co., The, 
Waterbury, 

International Nickel Co., Ine., 
67 Wall St.. New York City. 

MICROMETERS 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I. 


MILL BUILDINGS 
Uhl Construction Co., 
6001 Butler St., Pittsburgh, 

MILLING CUTTERS 
Atkins, - GC, & Co., 
427 So. Illinois St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
& Sha pis. Cu., 


Providence, 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., T298 Oakman 
Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 
McKenna Metals Co., 
200 Lioyd Ave., Latrobe, Pa. 
MILLING MACHINES 
Brown & Shar Mfg. Co., 
Providence, 1. 
aa Milling Machine 
innati Grinders, 
Oakley Sta., ——— 


The, 


Ba. 


St. J 
= Sellers 
th & Callowhill St. 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
MILLING MACHINES 
Controls for) 
Detroit Universal Duplicator Co., 
218 St. Aubin, Detroit, Mich. 
MILLING MACHINES (Milling 
and Centering Combined) 
see & eo Machine Co., 


MILLS (meereuing, Universal, Piate, 
Tin, Bar, Strip, Etc.)—See 
ROLLING MILL EQUIPMENT 
MOLDING MACHINERY (Foundry) 
Miwauher Foundry * neoueee Co., 


Pierce 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
MOLDINGS | (Meta!) 


Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

oe (Ingot)—See INGOT 

MOLYBDENUM 

Climax Molybdenum Co., 
500 fth 


(Automatic 


, Pa. 
Commercial 
The, 


MONEL METAL 
Forms) 
International Nickel Co., Inc., 
67 Wall St.. New York City. 
MONORAIL SYSTEMS 
American MonoRaii Co., The, 
13102 Athens Ave.. Cleveland, O. 
Cleveland Tramrail Div. of Cleve- 
land Crane & Engineering Co., 
1125 E. 283rd St., Wickliffe, O. 
Reading Chain & Plock Corp., 
ont D-4, Reading, Pa. 
2 Nis Ciune & livust Corp., 


(All 


gineering Corp 
. ae Pa. 


‘ane E75, 


Hareiechtaeer ,. 4411 W. Na- 
1 Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Meal. Hectic 


oO. 
Reliance Electric & Cn.. 
1088 Ivanhoe Rd., ye Oo. 
Sturtevant, B. F.. Co. 
Park, Boston, Mass. 


STEEL 











WHERE 


-TO-BUY 





MOTORS (Electric)—Con. 
Walker-Turner Co.. Inc., 


5042 Berckman St., 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 7-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MUCK BAR 
Samuel, Frank, & Co., 


Inc., 
Harrison Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NAILS (*Also eo 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
Rockefeller Bidg., "Cleveland, oO. 

Bethlehem Steel 

Columbia Steel Co., 

Continental Steel Sang 
Kokomo. Ind. 

Hassall, John, Inc., 402 Oakland 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel sg 
qanee Ls ee Bldg. 


“Republic -s Corp., Dept. ST, 


Ss Goal, tn 3" LR, - ween 
rown-Marx 
Birmingham. hy 

Wickwire Brothers. 
189 Main St., Cortland, N. Y. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.. The, 


Youngstown, 
NAILS (Coated and Galvanized) 
Wickwire ee 189 Main St.. 
Cortland, N. 
NICKEL (All » Se Forms) 


~~ ee Nickel Co., Inc., The, 


67 are os) Ser York City. 
NI 


. New Yo 
NICKEL STEEL (Cold Drawn) 
Bethlehem xX - Co., 
Bethleh Pa. 


liss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, Ill. 
Dept. ST 


——_— SS ~i@ N Co., 


Union Drawn Steel Div. Republic 
Steel Corp., Massillon, O. 
NOZZLES (Blasting) 
American Foundry Equipment Co., 
The, Mishawaka, Ind. 
gborn Corporati 


Bethlehem, 
Cleveland Cap Screw Co.. 

2917 E. 79th St., Cleveland, O. 

Stop Nut Corp., 

2367 Vauxhall Rd., Union, N. J. 
Lamson & Sessions Co., The, 

1971 W. 85th St., Cleveland. O. 
Oliver Iron & Steel Corp., 

So. 10th & Muriel Sts., 


Pittsburgh, 
*Republic Steel Corp. 
Upson Nut Div., pt. ST 


2039 Fulton Rd., ee, oO. 


17 Grant Ave.. Cleveland, oO. 
NUTS (Castellated) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Beth] 


em, Pa. 
Cleveland Cap Screw Co. 
2917 E. 79th St., Cleveland, O. 


Lamson & Sessions Co.. The, 
1971 W. 85th St., Cleveland, O. 


Central Screw Compan 
3517 Shields Ave., er Cuicaen, Th. 
NUTS New Ferreas and Stainless) 


M., Co., The, 
2646 Fletcher St., Chicago, Tl. 
NUTS (Self Locking) 


Lamson & Sessions Co., The. 
1971 W. 85th 5 Cleveland, 0. 


1 ton ‘ 
Russell. Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Nut Co.. Port Chester. N. Y. 


Cen Company 
3517 Shields ae "Chicago, Th. 


z. be 
Elston Ave., Chicago, Ii. 


May 4, 1942 


CKEL 
international Nt Nickel Co., Inc., The, 
67 Wall York City 


, e, 
Lt. + Clevel 


z 
, 78 


2733 So. Troy St., Chicago, Ml. 
Oil Co., . 1, 1608 Walnut 


ad a, Pa. 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co., 


17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Products Co., 


ts 
St.. Detroit, Mich 


—See 
A (Industrial) 
OILS (Quenching) 
ark Chemical Co., 


8076 Military Ave., —T Mich 


OILS (Rast Preventi 
American Chemical Paint Co., 
Dept. 310, Ambler, Pa. 


(Open-Hearth) 
OVENS (Aneealing, Japanning, 
Tempering) 


Hagan, Geo. J.. Co., 5 og E. Car- 


2208 @ St. Chicago, Mi. 
OVENS ‘on ‘By-Froduct 


a. 
OVENS (Gas or Oli aad 
Maehler, Paul, 
Lake St., “Chicago, lm 
OXY-ACETYLENE WELDING 
AND CUTTING—See WELDING 
OXYGEN IN CYLINDERS 
Air Reduction. 60 E. 42nd St.. 
New York City. 
a Air Products Co., The. 
E. 42nd St.. New York City 
National Cylinder Gas Co.. 
205 W. Wacker Drive. Chicago, tm 
Rubber) 


Johns-Manville Corp., 

22 E. 40th St.. New Fors City. 
PACKINGS—MECHANICA 

LEATHER (Cup, oun. Flange 

and Vees) 

Chicago Rawhide Mfz. Co., 

1308 Elston Ave., Chicago, Ti. 
PAINT (Alkali Resisting) 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co.. Dept 

S. Pennsalt Cleaner Div., 

Philadelphia. Pa. 

PAINT (Aluminum) 
Koppers Co.. Tar & Chemical Div 


PAINT (Heat Resisting) 

American Chemical Paint Co.. 
Devt. 310. Ambler, Pa. 

PAINT (Industrial) 

Carey, Philip. Co., The. 
Lockland, Cincinnati, O. 

PAINT (Marking) 

Koppers Co., Tar & Chemical Div 


PAINT (Rost Preventive? 
American Chemical Paint Co.,. 

Dept. 310, Ambler, Pa. 
Koppers Co.. Tar & Chemical Div. 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
PARTS ( 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1228 Oakman 
Detroit ich. 


Wellman Bronze & » +r Co., 
The, 6011 Seoertee A 
Cleveland. 

PERFORATED METAL 

Chicago Perforating Co.. 
2443 W. 24th PL. Chicago, Til 


, 2. 
Third, American & Somerset Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Parkin, Wm. M.. Co., The, 
i. Michiana Bidg.. 
ttsburgh, 


SUPPLIED IN aE ramet atnedl 





av 


.. sharp face ... acid resisting rubber 
stamps are supplied with one or more letters, figures, 
symbols or special designs .. . 
spection and code marking of meta! parts or products. 
Impressions are neat and legible, on steel, bronze, 
brass or other metals. Supplied with solid or open 
face characters or design. Write for full information 


as. «. MATTHEWS ¢ co. 





3943 FORBES ST 


ee Stamps 





MARKING 






OR SPECIAL DESIGNS 





for all types of in- 





PITTSBURGH, PA 


Boston—Detroit—Newark—Syracuse 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES - CLEVELAND - HARTFORD - DIRMINGHAM 











KARDONG STIRRUP BENDER 


This bender is the result of our 30 years experience in the 
manufacture of reinforcing bar benders. One man cen 


easily bend 300 four 
bend stirrups an 
hour. This bender 
is also a very prac- 
tical bender for 
light slab bars and 
miscellaneous bend- 
ing. Write for cata- 
log of our complete 
line of reinforcing 
bar benders. 


KARDONG BROTHERS, eG. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





for STEEL MILL SERVICE 
are sold under 


LIBERAL GUARANTEES 


Specially built of alloy steels for 


handling heavy ore, slag, scale 
and skull cracker pit service. 


All-welded construction at 
vital points. Catalog FREE. 


THE WELLMAN 

ENGINEERING CO. 

7016 Central Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


built by 
WELLMAN 














WHERE- 


TO-BUY « 





PICKLING COMPOUNDS—Con,. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Dept. 
Ss. P It Cleaner 


. Pennsa Div., 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 
PICKLING EQUIPMENT 
international Nickel Co., The, 
67 Wall St.. New York City. 
PICKLING MACHINERY 
Co., Erie, Pa. 
Machine Div. of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Box 1466, Pittsburgh, Pa 
wean” ‘Engineering Co., arren, O. 
PICKLING 790 Mockerelier 


Keagler Brick Co,. 1443 W. Market 
St.. Steubenville, 0. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mig. Co., Dept. 
Fe. hanelen, Ss ved iv., 


llad phia Pa. 
PICKLING TANKS—See TANKS 
Pickling) 


{ 

PIERCER POINTS 
Tommanown Alloy Casting Corp.., 
3 E. Indianola Ave., 

RR 

PIG IRON 

Alan Wood Steel Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa. 

American Steel & Wire Co. 
Rockefeller Bids. , Cleveland. O. 

Bethlehem Steel ’ 


rdsboro, Pa. 
Carnegie-[llinois a Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chic: 
Cleveland-Cli ffs iron. Co., Union 
Commerce Bidg., Cleveland, oO. 
Hanna Furnace Corp., The, 
Ecorse, Detroit, ~, % 
Jackson wg & Steel Co. 
Jackson 
Jones & Latighiin Steel Corp., 
Jones Fe Lagahlin Bidg., 


0. 
blic Steel Corp., Dept. ST, 
Samuel, Frank & Co., Inc 
Harri aw Philadelphia, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Co., 


Pata tsburgh, Pa. 


Ww. 
liver Bidg., 
Coal, & Railroad Co., 


Tennessee 
Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

PIG IRON (Charcoal) 

Tennessee Products Corp., 
Nashville. ‘Tenn. 

PILING (iron and Steel) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Inland Steel Co., 38 South Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 

National Tube Co. 

ick Bidg. Pitisbureh, Pa, 


Republic Steel Cor 

Dent. ST. Chevelond, oO. 
PILING (Pressure-Treated Wood) 
Wood 


(Ball) 


Chicago, MI. 
—— Bearing) 


Pi . Pa. 
PILTOW BLOCKS 
g 


Holmes Ave.. 


Front St. and 


Industries, Inc 
Erie Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
PINIONS (MI 
Carnegie-Iitinols Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago 
Crptingstal Roll a's Steel Fdry. Co.. 
E. Ch eae 


icago, 
burah & Scott 


Hors Co.. 
5112 Hamilton Ave. Crevelan, oO. 
jona Corp. 


Middietown, oO. 
x Tube Co., The, 


Falls, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Columbia Steel Co. 

San Franc , Calif. 
Crane oe 836 So. Michigan Ave.. 


tll, 
Jones a1 Laughlin Steel Corp., 
dunes & —— Bidg., 


Pits 
National be Co. 

Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
wy Steel Corp., Dept. ST. 


oO. 
Tubular Service C aol a 
Lh 44th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ern Gas Div., Koppers 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Wheel 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown. O. 

PIPE BALLS 

Youngstown Alloy Casting 
103 E. Lo Ave., 


The. 


Corp., 


Crane Co., om So. Michigan Ave., 


Tubular Service Corp., 

120 44th St., Brooklyn Y. 
PIPE CUTTING AND. ’ Puan an. 
ING MACHINERY 
Landis Machine Co., 


a &S Liberty St.. 
836 So. Michigan Ave. 


go, Ill. 
Grinnell Co., inc., Providence, R. I. 
On Well Supply Co., Dallas ‘Tevse 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, J. 
rire LINES (Riveted and Welded) 
Bethlehem Stee! Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
PIPE MILL MACHINERY 
Taylor-Wilson Mfg. Co., 
1200 Thomson pve.» 
McKees Rocks, 
United Engineering “& Far rer, Tg 
First National 


ttsburgh. Pa. 
Yoder Co., The, W. 55th St. & Wal- 
worth Ave., Cleveland, O. 
PIPE STRAIGHTENING 
MACHINERY 
. F., Engineering 
, 245 N. Morgan St., 


ers Co., a036 Bur- 


we Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Taylor-Wilson Mfg. Co., 

1200 Thomson Ave., 
McKees Rocks, Pa. 

United Engineering & Fdry. Co., 
First National Bank Bidg., 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 

PIPE TOOLS 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., 

eld. Mass. 


; The, 
E. Gist St.. Cleveland, O. 
PIPING CONTRACTORS 
Grinnell a Inc., Providence, R. I 
Power Beaver ~~" 
Western ave. Pittsburgh. 
PISTON RINGS 
Aneneee Hammered Piston Ring 
v., Koppers 
Baltimore. Md. 
PISTON RODS 
City Forge Co., W. 19th and 


berry Sts., e, ‘ 
Bliss & Laughlin. Inc., Harvey, Ill. 
H ., Box S-5, 
Hatfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Republic Steel Corp., 
. ST, Cleveland, O. 
Standard Steel Works Div. of The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
rs Republic 
PLANERS (‘Automatic Controls 


for) 
Detroit Universal Duplicator Co., 
218 St. Aubin, Detroit, ‘Mich. 


h & Shear W 
The, 3917 St. Clair Ave., 


= Sellers & Co., Inc., 
th & Callowhill St., 
Philadelphia Pa. 
PLANT DISMANTLERS 
Hetz Construction Co., Warren, O. 
PLATE CASTORS 
Hyatt Bearings Div., General Mo- 
tors Corp., Harrison, N. J. 
PLATE LIFTING GRIPS 
Downs Crane & Hoist Co., 
540 West Vernon Ave., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
PLATES (Sheared or Universal) 
(*Also Stainiess) 
*Alan Wood Steel Co., 


Conshohocken, Pa. 
*Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Dept. S-229. 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*American Rolling Mill Co., The 
1511 Curtis St., Middletown, oO. 
*Bethiehem Steel Co., 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
*Carnegie-Lilinois Steel Corp., 

Pitts’ -Chicago. 
Columbia 

San 


Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Levinson Steel Co. 
33 Pride St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Republic Stee! Corp., 
ore oO. 
*Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
i6th and Rockwell Sts., 


Co., 
1316 Wabansia Ave., Chicago. Ti 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 

Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 

Birmingham, Ala. 

Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The 
Youngstown. O. 

PLATES (Stainiess Clad) 

Granite City Steel Co., 

Granite City, Ill 
Ingersoll Steel & ‘Dise Div., Borg 

Warner Corp., 310 S. Michigan 

Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

PLATES (Steel—Floor)—See 

FLOORING (Steel) 

PLATES (Terne and Tin)—See 

TIN PLATE 
PLATING EQUIPMENT 
Udylite Corp., The, 1651 E. Grand 

Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 
PLUGS sg wy 
Hubbard, M. . Spring Co., 

443 Tale Ave., Pontiac, Mich. 
PLUGS (Rolling Mill) 
Youngstown Alloy Casting Corp.. 

103 E. Indianola Ave., 

Youngstown, O. 

POLE LINE MATERIAL 
Oliver a= & Steel Corp., 
h & Muriel Sts., 
Piitabarehe Pa. 
POLES i = A Steel) 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ETERS 


B The, 
112 Bristol Rd.. Weeesuurs. Conn 
POTS (Case Hardening 


Pressed Steel Tank Co, 1461 So. 
66th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


POTS (Lead) 
Pollock, Wm. B. Co., The, 

101 Andrews Ave., Youngstown, O. 
— ew 

oo Mfg. Co., 

E. Oliver St, Baltimore, Md 
rene UNITS (Gasoline, Electric 
Industrial 
Ready- Power Co., The, 

3842 Grand River Ave., 

Detroit. Mich. 
PREHEATERS 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., 

Refractories Div., 85 erty St., 

New York City. 


PRESSED METAL PARTS 
Dahistrom Metallic Door Co., 
own, N. Y,. 


PRESSES 

eend Punch & Shear Works 
Co., The. oad St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland, 


Elmes, Chas. F., 
a, 4 N, 


Engirecering 
Morgan St., 


2747 So. 3ist St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
A. 3126 Bur 


Machine & ‘Tool Works. 

637-697 Northland Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Streine Tool & Mfg. Co., 
New Bremen, 

Tomkins-Johnson Co., The, 
(Dept. S) 611 N. Mechanic St.. 
Jackson, Mich. 

Watson-Stillman ce Roselle, N. J 


& r Engineering Co.. 
Div 


e 
25 Wickliffe. G. 
Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, N. J 
Zeh & Hahnemann Co., 56 Av 
enue A, Newark, N. J. 
PRESSES, Yi -— wm 
(Turnings & Borings 
Milwaukee Foundry bent Co., 
3238 W. Pierce St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


PRESSES (Extrusion) 

Elmes, Chas. F., Engineering 
Works, 245 N. Morgan St., 
Chicago, Il. 

Schloemann Engineering Corp., 
Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Watson- au Co., Roselle, N. J 
Wood, R. D., Co., 400 Chestnut St.. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRESSES (Forging) 


. Box 1466, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Morgan <2. eam Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 

Nationa! F cremate Co., 
Tiffin, 

odacatenn Engineering Corp., 
Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Unit Engineering & Fdry. Co., 
First ee Bank Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, 

Watson- Siitinan: ‘Co., Roselle, N. J 


PRESSES (Forming and Brakinc) 
Cincinnati Shaper Co., Elam and 

Garrard Sts., Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., 

The, Steelweld Machine Div.. 

1125 E. 283rd St., Wickliffe, O. 
Farquhar, A. B., Co., Ltd., 

195 Duke St., York, Pa. 
Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, N. J. 
Zeh. & Hahnemann Co., 56 Av- 

enue A, Newark, N. J. 


PRESSES (Hydraulic) 
Baldwin Southwark Div., 
ldwin Locomotive Works, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Birdsboro Steel Fdry. & Mach. Co. 
Birdsboro, Pa. 

Chambersburg angiasering Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Denison Engineering Co., The, 
113 W. — St., Columbus, Q 

Elmes, Chas. Engineering 
Works, 245 x Morgan St., 


The, 


Galland-Henning Manufacturing Co., 
2747 So. 3ist St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Kolmar Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 

leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mesta Machine 

P. O. Box 1466, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
a = n ey tan Co., The, 
National-Erie Corp., Erie. Pa. 
Schloemann Engineering Corp.. 

Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle. N. J. 


. R. D., Co., 
400 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. Pa 


PRESSES (Pneumatic) 
Hannifin Mfg. Co., 621-631 So. 
Kolmar Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PRESSES (Punching, eeantae, 

Coining, Blanking, etc.) 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
.. The. 3917 St. Clair Ave., 





























-TO-BUY 





ok City” 
— Co., 
mes St.. Oakmont. Pa. 
cuemeame GAS SYSTEMS—See 
GAS LANTS 


) 
tier-Hammer, Inc., 1211 St. Paul 
Ave., Milwaukee. Wis. 


28 N. Market St., St. Louis. 


Mo. 
PUMP HOUSES 
Dravo Corp. (Contracting Div.), 
erie Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Allie-Chalmern Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
a) S. Michiean A 


Dept. E75, 
».. Chieagn til. 


Ave., New York City 
Mesta Machine Cv., 
P. O. Box 1466, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Oil Well Su Co., — Texas. 
The . dD. 
ford mi. 


einman & Sey Co., 
210 Bivd. of The Allies 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 


PUMPS (Boller Feed) 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. E75, 
600 S. Michigan Ave., ‘Chicago, ih 

Weinman Pump & Supply Co.. The. 
210 Bivd. of tthe All 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


The. 


al) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Brown & pits. Co., 


» Dept. E75, 


. Engineering 
Morgan St., 


icago, ill. 
Galland-Henning Manufacturing Co.. 
2747 So. 3ist St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
n Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 
leigh St, Milwaukee, Wis. 
National-Erie Corp., Erie, 
Racine Tool & Machine Co.. 
Racine, Wis. 
D., Corp., 


Pa. 


mn Engineering Corp., 
pire Bidg., Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Weinman Pump Supply Co., The. 

210 Bivd. of Pthe Allies, 

Pittsbu 


Wood, R. D., Co., 400 Chestnut St.. 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
Worthin. & Machinery 


einman Pump 
210 Bivd. of Pine Allies 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Shear 
= St. Clair Ave., 


Hannifin Mis. ‘Co., 621-631 So. 
Kolmar Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 


ap AND SHEARING 


Co., 


Beatty Machine & Mfg. Co., 
Hammond, Ind. 
Chambersburg neering Co, 


Chambersburg, 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co., The, 3917 St. Clair Ave., 


Continental Roll & Steel Fdry. Co., 
E. Chicago, Ind. 
Hannifin Mfg. Co., 621-631 So. Kol- 


M 
A 
Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 
Northland Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Machine Mfg. Co., Etna 
P. O., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United Engineering & Fdry. Co., 
First a : 


PYROMETER TUBES 
Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 
PYROMETERS 


Co., The, 
112 Bristol Rd., Waterbury, Conn 


Brown Instrument v. of Min- 
nea lator 
Co., 4462 - Ave., 
Philadelph 


Foxboro _ tine. 18 eoupeneet 
Ave., Fox 

Leeds & Northrup "Co oe 4957 
ton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

RACKS (Portable) 

Union Steel Products Co. 
437 Pine St., Albion, Mich. 


RACKS (Steel, for Drums & 
Barrels) 

Economy Engineering Co., 
2657 W. Van Buren S&t., 
Chicago, Tl. 

RAIL BREAKERS 


Sten- 


National Roll & Foundry Co., The 
Avonmore s 

United & Fdry Co., 
First National nk Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

RAILS [row and Relaying) 

Foster, L 


. B., Co., Ine 
P. O. Box 1647, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
RAILS (Steel) 
a Steel Co., 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Inland Steel Co., 38 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Il. 
Ryerson, Jos. T. & Son, Inc., 
16th & Rockwell Sis., 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va 
REAMERS 
Blanchard Machine Co., The, 64 
— St.. Cambridge, Mass. 
rown & Sharpe : thee Co., 


‘i ence 
Cleveland a. Seer. Co., The, 
1242 E. 49th Cleveland, O. 
Gisholt Mechine® Co.. 


ington Ave., Madison, Wis. 
Greenfield Tap & — Corp., 
Greenfield, Mass 


REBUILT EQUIPMENT 
Al & Son, Whitehead Rd., 
ton, N. J, 
Crawbuck, John D., Co., 
Empire Bis... _Dittsburen, Pa. 
Galbreath Machinery Co. 
Empire Bidg., MPilisbor sh. Pa. 


Chicago. til , 


1217 E. Wash- 


















allow, Harper can ship non-ferrous, 
Monel and stainless { You 
can “join the Navy” and man ‘actures 
of panels, gauges, instruments and 
scores of other items for Offense, now 
using Harper products. 

4320 STOCK ITEMS 


... of non-ferrous, Monel and stainless 
bolts, nuts, screws, washers, rivets and 
eeees Dame Sate a wie enetse ant 


iat SecA eal taco 


Mote a a colors, 80 pages. Harper 
products now available only to war 
and most essential industries. 

THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
2646 FLETCHER ST. * CHICAGO 











concerned with maintenance of sani- 
tary floor conditions... precautions 
against spread of ATHLETE'S FOOT? 













faced with the danger of explosions 
from STRUCK SPARKS on floors? 









subject to explosion hazards from the 
buliding up of STATIC ELECTRICITY? 
















seeking floor-resistance to damage 
from FATS, SUGARS, CERTAIN FOOD 
WASTES... DENTING, DUSTING? 











Practical methods of making tests on a Robertson Hubbelilite 
Floor to determine whether or not it can solve these problems for 
you, are described in a new circular sent upon request. Address: 


H. H. ROBERTSON CO., Farmers Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HUBBELLITE 











WHERE- 


TO-BUY 





West Penn Machinery Co : 
1208 House Bidg ttsburgh, Pa. 
SKIV EMS 


Tank Co., 1461 So. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ames St., Oakmont, Pa. 


RECORDERS (Combustion) 

Hays Cuorp., kg ¥6U Eighth Ave., 
Michigan ‘City, ‘Ind. 

RECORDERS (Pressure, Speed, 


Teniperature, ) 
Bristol Co., The, 112 Bristel Rd., 
Water’ terbury, 
t Div. of Min- 


Co. add ay Regulator 
Map Ave 


Foxboro ladelp me ea Neponset 


. Foxboro, 
saan & Northrup ¥. 4 Sten- 
ton Ave., Philadel iphia, Pa. 


sr. ow %. Dise) 
Mallory 0. 
3029 E.  washinaton’ Ave., 
) > B.- Ind. 


REDUCERS (Speed)—See SPEED 
REDUCERS 


REDUCTION GEARS 


” 
F. 


" Pittabursh Pa 


East Liv oO. 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., 
1800 Bank Bidg. 


W. Market 


oO. 
The, Div. of the 8. 
yer Co. ., 2557 W. 18th St.. 


REFRACTOR 
Atlas Lumnite Seen Co., Dept. 
Chrysler . New York. 


Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Brown Instrument Div. of Min- 
Regulator 


“7 


| nb me (Pneumatic) 


Hanna En: w 

1765. Elston Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Hannifin Mfg. Co., 621-631 So. 
Kolmar Ave., 


ng Works, 
1765 Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Shuster, F. B., Co., The, 
New Haven, 
Tomkins-Johnson Co., 
(Dept. S), 611 N. Mechanic St.. 


Jackson, pich. 
Wood, R. Co., 400 Chestnut St.. 
Paliadiphia, Pa. 


. John, Inc., 402 Oakland 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Inland Steel Co., 38 3. Dearborn 


t., be , 
Oliver Iron Steel Corp., 
So. 10th & Muriel Sts., 


1912 Scranton Rd., 
“Hemeek Burdsall & 
u 


eland, O. 
Ward Bolt & 
Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 
Triplex Screw Co., The, 

17 Grant Ave., Cleveland, O. 


RIVETS (Non-Ferrous and Stain- 
less) 


Ha . H. M., Co., The 
2646 Fletcher St., Chicago, Iii. 


em, Pa. 
Bliss & iaogie. Inc., Harvey, Ill. 
eel Co., Warren, O. 
Midvale Co. the 
Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
blic Steel Corp., Dept. ST. 


Oo. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th & Rockwell Sts.. 


RODS (Drill) 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Dept. $-229, 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Firth Steel Co., 


Co., Inc 


: Avonmore. 
Ohio Steel F 


Pi 
SS Arcade Bidg., 
St. Louis, M 
*Republic Steel Corp., 


nestinge' Cleveland, O. 
8, John A., Sens Co., 


Trenton, N. J. 

Coal, 2 & Railroad Co., 
Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birminghain, Ala. 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., Fa 
Steel & Tube Div., Canton, O. 
Ww. b +a 3 Co. 


ashburn be 
Phillipsdaie, R. 
Youngstown Sheet k Tube Co., The, 
Youngstown, O. 
RODS (Steel and Iron) 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 
McKees 


port, Pa. 
Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 


RODS (Welding)—See WELDING 
RODS 


RODS (Wire)—See WIRE 
PRODUCTS 


ROLL FORMING MACHINES 
Etna Machine Co., The, 
3400 Maplewood Ave., Toledo, O. 
ROLLING DOORS & SHUTTERS— 
See DOORS AND SHUTTERS 


ROLLING MILL BEARINGS—See 
(Rolling Mill) 


Ohio 
Birdsboro ‘Steel Fary. & Mach. Co., 


Birdsboro, 
Cold Metal Products Co., The, 

2131 Wilson Ave., Youngstown, O. 
Conese Roll & Steel Fdry. Co., 


E. Chicago, Ind. 
Hyde Park rer. & Mach. Co., 


Lewis Foundry & Macnine Div. of 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, a 

Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., 
Bingham Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mesta Machine Co., 
P. O. Box 1466, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Monessen Foundry & Machine Co., 
Monessen, 

Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Morgan Engineering Co., The. 
Alliance, O. 

ey Roll & Foundry Co., 
Avonmore, Pa. 


Streine + & Mtg. Co., 
New Bre 
United pS & Fdry. Co., 
First National Bank Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
nz Co., Warren, O. 
, The, 55 Walworth Ave., 


The, 


Oli P aide Pittsburgh, P. 
ver &. 5 r a. 
LLING MILL T 


Webb City & Carterville Foundry & 
Machi , Webb City, Mo. 
Chilled 


Sand and ) 
Steel Fdry. & Mach. Co., 
tinental Roll & Steel Fdry. Co., 

Chicago, . 

Hyde Park Fdry. & Mach. Co., 
Hyde Park, Pa. 
Lewis F Lo Machine Div. md 
Blaw- Kno: Pit 
Mackintosh Femphil Co., oh aa 
Sts., Pittsburgh, 
— Machine Co., 

O. Box 1466, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Roll S Foundry Co., The, 
: . Coy Lima, O. 
Pittsburgh Rolis Div. of Blaw- 

Knox Co., Pit —y 4g 
United eseeme & omy. Co 
First National nk Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ROLLS (Steel and Iron) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Birdsboro Steel Fdry. & Mach. Co. 
mi Ilinois Steel Corp., 


tsburgh-Chicago. 
Continental Roll & Steel Fdry. Co., 
E. Chicago a 


esta 
P. ©. Box 1466, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Midvale Co. icetown. 


Philadelphia, 
National ll & Fdry. Co., The, 
A Pa. 
Ohio a" .- Ge, }O 
United Engineering & Fdry Co., 
Bank Bidg., 


ROLLS (Tinning Machine) 
American Shear Knife Co., 

3rd & Ann Sts., Homestead, Pa. 
ROOFING AND SIDING 
Johns-Manville Corp., 22 E. 40th 

St., New York City 
~~ AND SIDING 

and Piain) 


pa Rolling Mill Co, The, 
1511 Curtis St., Middletown, oO. 
Andrews Steel Co., The. 


ewport, Ky. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
lehem. P; 


F 
Continental = Corp.. 
Kok 
Granite city's Steel Co., 
Granite City, Lil. 
Inland Steel Co., 38 S. Dearborn S., 
Chic: Ti. 


ne Co., 
, New York City. 
Republic Steel Corp., 
Dept. Bt, Cvenne. oO. 


Fa 
Peete. > 
Ryerson, , & Sons, Inc., 16th 
and Rockwell "Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
Tennessee , Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The. 
Youngstown, O. 
ROOFING ge and Liquid) 
; ._" 
. Cincinnati 
Tar & Pacts Div., 
300 Koppers Bidg.. 
Pittshurgh Pa 
RUBBER LINING (Hard and Soft) 
American Hard Rubber Co., 
11 Mercer St., New York City. 
RUST PREVENTIVES 


Chemical Products Co., 
Copeland St., Detroit. Mich. 
P 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Udylite Corp., The, 1651 E. Grand 
Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 


2698 E. 79th St., Cleveland, O. 
SALT TABLETS 
Morton Salt Co., 310 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Til. 
SAND CONDITIONING AND 
PREPARING MACHINERY 
American Foundry Equipment Co., 
Mishawaka, - Ind. 


Racine, Wis. 
ber ~* “he MACHINES (Hot and 
Armstrong-Blum Mfg. Co.. 


5700 Bloomingdale Ave., 
Chicago, tl. 


STEEL 


















WHERE-TO-BUY 





Chicago ting Co., 
ttsburgh, 2443 W. 24th PL, Chicago, Il. 
Racine Tool & Machine Co., Erdle Co. 
171 York St., Rochester, N. 
ing & Fdry. Co & Ki Perforating Co. 
First National Bank 5 5634 Fillmore . 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Koppers Co... mes es Con- 
SAWING MACHINES (Contour) > ges eee ~ 
Coeetel Deine, ine. SCREW EXTRACTORS 
aa Greenfield Tap & Die Corp.. 
. Greenfield, » A 
SAWS (Band—Metal Cutting) SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 
Atkins, E. C., & Co., Barnes, Wallace, Co., The, Div. 
427 So. Tilinois St., Associated Spring Corp 
Indianapolis, Ind. St., Bristol, Conn. 
Disston. Henry, & Son Hindley Mig.” 7 gy 


“T3ist St., Cleveland, O. 


Roc: Oliver Iron & Steel Corp. 


1290 University 4 Ave., 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co.. 


470 Main St., Fitchburg, Mass. Pittoberm ae __ 
SAWS (Gang) SCREW utomatic, 
Wickes Brothers, Saginaw, Mich. Single and Multiple Spindle) 
SAWS (Hack) Brown & Pe Oe 


Armstrong-Blum Mfg. Co., 


5700 oomnaeme Ave., Cleveland Automatic Machine Co., 


Chicago, 2269 Ashland Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Atkins, E. C., & Co., 402 So. Cone Automatic Machine Co., inc. 
Illinois St., Indianapolis, eae. Windsor, 


Disston, Henry & Sons. National AS Co., The, 170 E. 
526 Tacony, Philadelphis,” Pa. 131st St., Cleveland, 0. 
Simonds Saw & Siee! Co.. Oster Mfg. Co., The, 
470 Main St., Fitchburg, Mass. 2037 E. Gist St., Cleveland, O. 
SCREW PLATES 
SAWS (Het and Cold Greenfield  X- Die Corp.. 
Greenfield, ass. 
SCREW STOCK—See STEEL 
Motch & Merryweather Machinery (Screw Stock) 
Co., Penton Bidg., Cleveland, O. scREWS 
Cleveland Cap Screw Cu. 
SAWS (Inserted Teeth, Cold) 2917 E. 79.0 St. Cleveland, O. 
Disston. Henry, & Sons, Inc. Lamson & Sessions Co., The 
Huther Bros. Saw & Mfg. Co., Parker-Kalon Corp., ii 
194-200 Varick St.. 


Rochester . 

Pittsburgh Saw & Tool C New York City. 
78-80 Sycamore St., Bina P.O SCREWS (Cap, Set, Safety-Set) 
Pittsburgh, P; Bristol Co., 


The, 
112 Bristol Rd., nw, A Conn. 


Simonds 
470 Main St., Fitchburg, Mass. Cleveland Cap Screw 
2917 E. 7yth St., Cleveland, O. 


SAWS (Metal Cutting) Lamson & Sessions Co., The, 
. C., & Co., 402 So. 1971 W. 85th St., Cleveland, O. 
ee wn & Sharpe Misco, Ind. National Acme Co., The, 170 E. 


. a A at — oO 

arker-Kalon 

com Henry, & Sons. Inc. 194-200 Varick st. New York City 
Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. Triplex Screw Co., ‘The, 

— &Merrpweather Machinery 5317 Grant St., Cleveland, O. 

Pittsbur gh . (Cold Headed) 


SCREWS 
Central faseee Company 


ie-60 eee St, Mma F. O 3517 Shields Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co.. Cleveland Cap Screw Co.. 

TO Ma St. Fitchburs, Mass. 2917 E. 79th St., Cleveland, O. 
Youngstown Sheet & be Co., The. as -_ oC. i 


1971 W. 85th St., Cleveland, O 


SCREWS (Conveyor) 
SAWS (Segmental) Lee Spring Co. Inc., 
sy he a RLY 30 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Disston, Henry, & Sons, SCREWS (Drive) 


Inc., 
Lamson & Sessions Co., The, 
S26 Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 1971 W. 85th St., Cleveland, O 


Youngstown, O. 


Motch & Merryweatner Machinery Park 
Co., Penton Bidg., Cleveland, O. a. k 2° 
Pittsburgh Saw & Tool Co., - Ae 
Sycamore St., Etna P. O Now Sern GRy. 
Palobeae SCREWS (Hardened Self-Tappins) 
burgh, Centra Com: 
SCAFFOLDING (Tubular) - Chicago, Il 
Dravo Corp. (Machinery Div.) ca Sessions. ° 


300 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SCALES 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co.. The, 

1100 Ivanhoe Rd.. Cleveland. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. E75, sOCREWS (Machine) 


600 So. Michigan Ave., Central Screw Company, 
Chicago, I 3517 Shields Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
‘ . Bridgeport, Conn & Sessions The, 


A 4 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. E75, Triplex Screw Co 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Li. 
SCALES (Laboratery’ 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. E75, 
South Mic : 


600 higan Ave., Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Chicago, Central Screw Co., Chicago, Ill. 
SCALES ( pentar Eredects 


‘Co., Euclid, O 
Co., 


Engineering Co., 

1125 E. 288rd St.. Wirkliffe. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. E75, Detroit, Mich. 

600 So. Michigan Ave., Lamson & Sessions Co 


Kron Co., Roy nny > Conn. National Screw & Mfg. Co., 
Niles ne & Hoist Corp., 2440 E. Th St. Govetane. Oo. 


ay Ave., 
Montour Falls, N. Y. Keene, N. H. 
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SHEET 
METALS 


ORNAMENTAL—INDUSTRIAL 


For All 
60 Years of Metal Perforating 
Prompt Shipments 
Send for Metal Sample Plates 


THE ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 
171 York Street Rochester, N.Y. 





THE WEINMAN 


PUMP & SUPPLY COMPANY 








EUREKA FIRE BRICK WORKS 
1100 B. F. Jones Law Bidg. PITTSBURGH, PA. AT 0642-0643 
Patent Covered Hot Tops and Bottom Plugs 
for Ingot Molds for Alloy Steels 


High Grade Clay and Fire Brick for Furnaces, Boilers, Cupolas, 
Coke Ovens, etc. Edge Pressed Brick for accurate sizing. 
Difficult Shapes a Specialty 
Works: Mt. Braddock, Fayette Co., Pa. Dunbar, Pa.—2581 











LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


a 
‘ 


ds 1 


CoE *: 

P fo 

; oh] . 
‘ r4 





The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co.°’Sifo"* 


DP GALVAN IZING 


GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED - 
ENTERPRISE GALVANIZING CO. 


2525 E. CUMBERLAND ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 










**To Economise—Galvanize at Enterprise!”’ 








































































WHERE- 


TO-BUY « « 








SCREWS (Machine, Recessed Head) 

Parker-Kalon Corp., 194-200 Varick 
St., New York City. 

Sk I 

.' Co., 5700 Roosevelt 
Rd., Chicago, Il. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Nut Co., Port Chester, . a 





See TUBES 
SEPARATORS (Magnetic) 
Cutler- , Inc., 1211 St. Paul 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Electric Controller & Mf. Co.. The, 
2698 E. 79th St., Cleveland, O. 
ms Rane St., New York Ci 
. New ty. 
Ohio Electric Mfg. Co., The, 
5906 Maurice Ave., Cleveland, O 
SHAFT HANGERS—See 
HANGERS (Shaft) 


SHAFTING 
5 , \ pushin. Inc., Harvey, Tl. 
jones & Lat Bidg., ™ 


Steel Corp., Massilion, O. 
Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co. 
National Bank Bidg.. 

SHAFTING (Flexible) 
Walker-Turner Co., Inc., 

5042 Berckman St., 

N. J. 

Cincinnati Sha Co., Garrard 

Elam Str.. Sincinnatt 0. 
Ohio Machine Tool Co., The, 

Kent, O. 


and 


SHAPERS (Automatic Controls for) 
Universal Duplicator Co., 
218 St. Aubin, Detroit, Mich. 


158 


Dahistrom Metallic Door Co., 
Jamest . ¢ 


own, N. Y. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
& Laughlin Bidg., 


The, 3917 St. Clair Ave., 
Clev 


4620 
Ohio Knife Co., Dreman Ave. & 
B. & O. R.R., Cincinnati, O. 


SHEARS 
Beatty Machine & Mfg. Co., 
Hammond 


Cleveland, O. 
Continental Roll & Steel Fdry. Co., 
Haliden Machine Co., The, 
Thomaston, Conn. 
Hannifin Mfg. Co., 621-631 So. 
Ave., ‘ 
Hyde Park Fdry. & Mach. Co., 


Park b 
Fry. & Mach. Div, of Blaw- 


.. The, 
& Tool Works, 
-697 Northland Ave., 
Bu , N. Y. . 
Streine Tool & Mfg. Co., 
New Bremen, O. 
Thomas Machine Mfg. Co., 
Etna be 
united ng & Fadry. Co 
ht National Bidg., 


SHEARS. ROTARY (Slitting, 
Beveling, Circling, Flancing) 
Yoder Co., 55 Walworth Ave., 


Cleveland, O 
BANDS (Rotating) 


SHELL 
Lewin-Mathes Co., E. St. Louis, Ill. 


n 
3 
oo 
= 
nm 


Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Foster, L. B., Co., Inc., 
P. ©. Box 1647, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


International Nickel Co., Inc., The, 
67 Wall St., New York City. 


SHEETS (Black) 

American Steel & Wire Co., 
Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
Newport. Sm : 

tal Steel Corp.. 

Granite City Steel Co., 
Granite ty, Ill. 

Great Lakes Steel Corp., Ecorse, 
Detroi 


oO. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


(Corrugated) 
American Rolling Mill Co., The, 
1511 Curtis St., Middletown, O. 
Andrews Steel Co., The, 
Newport, Ky. 
Apollo oes Co., 2243-2244 Oliver 


Bethichem Steel Co, 
Bethlehem, 


lum Steel Corp., 
. §-229, Oliver Bidg., 


SHEETS ( ) 
American Rolling Mill Co., The. 


, W. Va. 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 
Sheet & Tube Co., The, 





Co., The. 




















WHERE 


-TO-BUY 





tinen Corp., 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 


Wheeli Steel Corp., 
. W. Va. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The, 
Youngstown, O. 
SHEETS (Nickel Silver) 


Seymour Manufacturing Co., The, 
Seymour, Conn. 


SHEETS (Perforated) 
Harrington & King Perforating Co., 
5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill. 


SHEETS (Phosphor Bronze) 
——— Staring Co., The, 
Seymour, Conn 


SHEETS (Reinforced) 
Erdle Perforating Co., 
171 York St., Rochester, we 


SHEETS (Reofing)—See ROOFING 
AND SIDING 

SHEETS (Stainless) 

Allegheny Ludlum Stee! Corp., 

S-229, Oliver Bidg., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

American Rolling Mill Co., The. 
1511 Curtis St., Middletown, Oo. 

Carnegie-Lilinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif 

Republic Steel Corp., Massillon, O. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, - 
16th and Rockwell Sts., 
Chicago, 


Granite City, Ill. 
Ingersoll Steel & Dise Div., Borg- 
Warner Corp., 310 S. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago, 
SHEETS (Tin)—See TIN PLATE 
SHEETS (Tin Mill — 
ee oo, aos Co., 
Ky. 
Bethichem” Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, 


Pa. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 

Columbia Steel Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Granite City Steel Co., 
Granite City, Ill. 

Inland Steel Co., 38 S. Dearborn 
t., Chicago, Ill. 

& Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Republic Steel Corp., Dept. ST, 

eveland, O. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., BrowmMarx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Weirton Steel ‘Co., Weirton, W. Va. 

SHEETS—HIGH FINISH 
(Automobile, Metal Furniture, 
Enameling) 


x 
American Rolling Mill Co., 

1511 Curtis St., Miiadictone eo. 
Andrews Steel Co., 

Newport, : 
Apollo Steel Co., 2a4g-2044 Oliver 


as Steel Co. 


tsburgh, 
Republic i ae Dept. ST, 


Ryerson, T., & Son, 
16th & Rockwell Sts., S. Tl. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bidg.. 


Wheeling, W. Va. 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The, 


Louis, Mo. 
SHELLS (Seamless Drawn) 


183 Pratt St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


May 4, 1942 


SHOVELS (Power) 


Northwest Co., 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Til. 


SIEVES—See SCREENS AND 
SIEVES 


SOM AEING S ee Comneuns- 
CATION EQUIPM 
Graybar Electric _ 
420 Lexington Ave. 
New York City. 
SIGNS (Metal) 
Webb City & Carterville Foundry & 
Machine Works, Webb City, Mo. 
SILICO-MANG os 
Electro Metallurgical Co 
30 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
panel Frank, & Co., 
Harrison Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SILICON METAL AND ALLOYS 
Electro Metallurgical Co., 


, New York City. 
Vanadium Corp. of America, 
Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 


ken, Pa 
Bethlehem — Co., 
Ca Illinois Steel Corp 


go 
—— Steel Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


38 S. Dearborn S 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bidg., 


Pittsburgh, 

Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bidg., 
St. Louis, 

Tennessee Coal. "tren & Railroad 


Co., gy Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
ver 2 GRANULATING MACHINES 


Fu 
. Edgar E., Co., Sharps- 
burg Branch, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SLITTERS 
Cowles Tool Co., 2086 W. 110th St.. 
Cleveland, O. 


Ohio Knife Co., Dreman Ave. & 
B. &0 -R., Cincinnati, 0. 


Cleveland Twist Drill Co., The, 
1242 E. 49th St., Cleveland, 0. 


Amsiler-Morton | &: 


Surface Combustion Div., 
2375 Dorr St.. swviedo, oO. 
SOLDER 
Kester outer Co., se: Wright- 
wood A 


ts Co., 
nd St., ‘Detroit, Mich 


" (itectete> 

Cutler: Ha r, Inc., 1211 St. Paul 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

SOLVENT (Degreasing) 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Dept 
S. Pennsalt Cleaner Div., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

SPACING TABLES 

Thomas Machine Mfg. Co., Etna 
Branch P. O., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SPECIAL MACHINERY—See 
MACHINERY (Special) 


Link-Belt Co., 2045 W. Hunting 
., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michigan Tool 
7171 E. McNichols Rd., 
Detroit, Mich. 
New Departure Div., 
Motors Corp., Bristol, Conn. 
Philadelphia Gear Works, 
Erie Ave. & G St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPIEGELEISEN 
Electro Metallurgical Co. 
30 E. 42nd s.» New York City 
nc 
. New York City. 


. & Co., ™ 
. Philadelphia, Pa 


lehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 















TAYLOR-WILSON 
ia a MACHINE 






Straightening 

Sizing 

Burnishing 
ROD 
BAR 
TUBE 


TAYLOR-WILSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
15 Thomson Ave. MicKees Rocks, Pa. 









Pitteburgh District 








mt ee TC 




















ACID AND ALKALI PROOF LININGS 





AND MORTARS 
ACID PROOF CONSTRUCTION 


THE CEILCOTE COMPANY 


Consulting and Research Engineers 
750 ROCKEFELLER BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


mS) HOBART: 


ARC vELDING 


j 
np j ne up 


e 








,oduction 
oc 
De fense Pi 








‘ATLAS DROP FORGE Co.., LANSING, MICH. 


WIRE 


BRIGHT e ANNEALED * COPPERED 
GALVANIZED and TINNED—Coiled, 
Straightened and Cut to Length— 
in All Sizes. 














V MANUFACTURER v CLIP 

V FLORIST Y BALING 

¥ WEAVING Y BUNDLING 

VY STONE Y BALE TIES 

Y STAPLE Y BOOKBINDING 
¥ TAG Y AND OTHERS 


WICKWIRE BROTHERS 

























WHERE 


-TO-BUY « « 





blic Sen Fay ‘pept. ST, 


leveiand 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 


Co., Brown-Marx Blag., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The. 
Youngstown, O. 
ones SHAPERS (For Non- 
Ferrous Metal, Piastics & Wood) 
Walker-Turner Co., Inc., 
5042 Berckman 7 
Plainfield, N. J. 
SPINDLES (Grinding) 
ant Gaacking Grinder Co., 
> - un0C > 2s Oak 
r Dara, Mic ag 
Held i on 
Worcester, Mass. 
SPINDLES (Lathe) 


SPLICE — (Rall) 
—— > = “has 


Carnegie: filinols ‘Steel Corp.. 
a 


Standard Steel Works Div. of 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Washburn Wire Co., 118th St. & 
Harlem River, New York City. 


SPRINGS (Coll & 
ag 


Associated 
97 Mani A. ", 
®. Co., bie Associated 
280" So. Centre St., 


So. Centre St.. 


SPRINKLERS (Automatic) 
Grinnell Co., Inc., Providence, R. I. 


STEEIL—Sece 
SHEETS, STRIP. PrATER Ste. 
STACKING MACHINES (Hand & 
Eleciric) 
a A Co., 
2657 W. 
Chicago, 


Engineering 
Yr Buren &t., 


160 


The 


STAMPINGS 
American 


Homestead Valve Mfg. 4 
P. > 


Hubbard, M. D., Spring Co., 
443 Central Ave., Pontiac, Mich. 
Lyon Metal Products, inc.. 
7205 Madison Ave., Aurora, til. 
, 1461 Sev. 


ted 
Centre St., 


Dept. 
Columbia 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Id Steel Co.. 
Disston, Henry. & Sons 
526 Tacony, Philadel 
vie fering Steel Cu., 
McKees 
» A., & Co., Inc. 
17 Grand St.. New York City 
Steel Corp., 
mo Pa 
a Steel Co., 584 Green st... 


on, Pa. 
Midvale, Go, The, Nicetown, 
Phi Pa 


Co., 
Chicago. I. 
“Co.. 


Fitchburg. Mass. 


Stanley Works, “The. 
New Britain 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Tennessee Coal, ty ¢ ee 
Brown-Marx B 


. 


st 
tks 


leppenstall Co., Box S-5, 
4620 Hatfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


67th 
cummanealbemte Steel 


Pittsburgh Tool Steel Wire Co., 
Monaca, Pa. 

Union Drawn Steel Div. of Republic 
St . M oO. 


Sharon — ol Corp... Sharon, Pa. 
Superior St eel Corp., 


STEEL (Cold 


Carnegie, Pa. 
Drawn) 


onarch Steel Co., 
St., Indianapolis. Ind 
Pittsburgh ~~ Steel Wire Co., 


lonaca 
Roebiing’s, John A., Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 
Sutton En * 
Park Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ag Dreen Steel Div. of Republic 
—  Y 
oreo? Drawn Steel Co. ah 
foe National Bank Bid 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


yerson, T., & Son, 
16th 2. Rockwell Sts., Chicago, Tl. 
Seully St Products 

1316 Wabansia Ave., Chicago, I. 


Drawn Steel Co., 
First National Bank Bidg., 
Pe Pa. 
(Corrosion Resisting) 
yy Ludlum Steel Corp., 
. S-229, Oliver Bidg., 
Pit Rion 


rgh, 
American Rolling Mill Co., The 
1511 Curtis St., Middletown, O. 


_ oO. 
Corp., 


American 
Rockefeller obits. 
Steel Co.. 


Washington, Pa. 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., 
Latrobe, Pa. 
STEEL (Electric) 
Bethlehem Stee! Co.. 
Bethlehem. Pa. 
egy os mw, Corp., 
Pe = Co., wom, oO 
Henry, & Sons. 
526 ; phunaetonie® "Pa. 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 
McKees . va. 


Bearing Co., 
Steel & Tube Div.. Canton, O 
STEEL (High Speed) 


Allegheny Ludivm Stee! Corp.. 
Dept. S-229, Oliver Bidg., 
Pitisburga, Pa. 

Steel Co., 

Coppemees Steel *< Co., 

Dept. 51 Reading. ~~ 

— Henry. & Sons. 

526 Tacony, ‘Philadelphia, “Pa. 
neared os Dise Div., Borg- 
arner RY 310 S. Michigan 


Latrobe, % 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., 
Latrobe, Pa. 


STEEL (High Tensile, Low Alloy) 


, Chicago, [li 
Corp. 


blic Steel Corp.. Dept ST. 
land, 


eve! 
Ryerson, Jos. & Son, 
16th & Rockwell Sts., .. Th. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron Railroad 
Lo., Brown-Marx Bidg., 


Ala. 
Youngstown "Sheet & Tube Co., The. 
Youngstown, O. 


STEEL (Nitriding) 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Dept. S- > 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 
McKeesport, Pa. 


STEEL (Rustiess)—See STEEL 
(Corrosion Resisting) 


STEEL — ht or 


& Wire Co., 
Cleveland, O. 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bliss & Laughlin, Inc.. aw. mM. 
Carnegie-Illinois Stee! 











WHERE 


-TO-BUY 





» I. 


¥ 
STEEL ( 

Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, O 
Wal " t . Vv 
ted 

St., Bristol. Cone. 


ork City. 
Phillipedale, R. L 


Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
*American Roiiing Mill Co., The, 
Curtis St., Midd 


1511 Middletown, 0. 
American Steel & “—— Co., 
Rockefeller yy is 
American py ee Plant, 
(Stanley Wks. 
Andrews Steel Co. 
Newport, Ky. 
Carnegie-Lllinois Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh 
Cold Metal 


2131 Wilson Ave., Youngstewn, O. 
a 7 i See Co., 


Calif 
aa Galvanizing Co., 
merprie alvanizin Cumberland St.. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Firth-Sterling Steel Co, 
eee Pa. 


& Co., 
17 Grand St. New York iGiiy 
Great Lakes Sieel Corp. 
Ecorse 


Jones & [Austin Steel Corp., 
secon 


1316 Wabansia Ave., 
*Stanley s, The, 

New Britain, Conn. 

Bridgeport 


Thomas St | Co.. The, Warren, O. 
Washburn Wire Co., 


Harlem River, New York City. 
STEEL (Structural 

(*Alse Stainless) 
American Bridge Co., 

Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh. Pa. 


Belmont Iron W: 22nd St. and 
} ay Ave., Philadelphia. 
3 Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa 
Carnegie-Illinois ” Steel Corp.. 
Pittsburgh-Chicago 
Clinton Bridge Works, Clinton, Ia. 
Cotumbia Steel Co. 
San Francisco, Caiif. 
Duffin Iron Co., 37 W. Van Buren 
St., Chica til. 
t Galvanizing Co., 
E. St.. 
ant 


Pa. 
Structural Steel Co., 
Inland Steel Co. 38 So. Dearborn 


St., Chicago. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
parents n Bidg., 


. Arcade Bidz., 
Co., 

33 Pride St., Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Midland Structural Steel Co., 
*Republic Steel Corp., Dept. ST. 

Cleveland. 0. 


Scully Steel Products Co., 


ennessee 1, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmi ™m, 

Uhl Construct 


STEEL 





TOOL Swab 


PROGRESS 











Bitton Vetwtas Wdstitt 


Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Offier—Phila.. Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 














Tool 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Dept. S-229, 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Cleveland, oO. 


. 4th St., 


Green St., Washington, Pa 
Latrobe Electric Steel Co., 
Latrobe, 


Pa. 
Midvale Co., The, Nicetown, 
a, Pa. 


nee roach & Mach. Co., 
5600 Jean, Detroit, Mich. 
Republic “steel Corp., s 4 
eveland, 


Ryerson, Jos T., & Son, Inc., 
16th & Rockwell Sts., Chicago. Hl 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Vanadium Alloys Steel Co., 
Latrobe, Pa. 


, 


— BUILDINGS—See 

IDGES, BUILDINGS, ETC. 

aw, DOORS & SHUTTERS— 
See DOORS & SHUTTERS 

STEEL FARRICATORS—See 
BRIDGES, BUILDINGS, ETC. 

STEE!I. FLOATING AND 
TERMIN 


AL _ ENT 

Dravo Corp. (Engin’r’g Works | 

Div.), Neville R 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 
American ° 

Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Bartlett- Div., 

. Baltimore, Md 
Belmont Iron . 

es B.. gant pecmtagten Ave., 
Bethiehem Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 








PRE SHEETS & oils 


FINISHED alah 








PERU. ILLINOIS 


1310 SECOND ST. 





STANLEY 


Steel Makers Since 1871 


STRIP STEEL 


HOT ROLLED — COLD ROLLED 


SPECIAL CARBON — ALLOYS 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. — BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 








FIRTH-STERLING 


TOOL STEELS - STAINLESS STEELS - SINTERED CARBIDES 
FOR COMPLETE SHOP TOOLING - McKEESPORT, PA. 














The Manufacture of Steel Sheets 


By Edward S. Lawrence 
This book desoribes the prineipal steps involved in the 
manvfacture of steel sheets 


116 tie tations Price, Postpaid $4.50 in U. 8. and Canada 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Book Department 
1218-35 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. 517-8. 
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WHERE 


-TO-BUY 





— PLATE CONSTRUCTION— 


Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., Kearney, N. J. 

General American Transporta 
Corp., 135 So. LaSalle St., 


Chicago. til. 
ap ank & Mfg. Co., Inc., 
40 Tod Ave., E. Chicago, 


im 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
= Bidg., 


Pollock, Wm. B. Co., The, 
101 Andrews Ave., Youngstown, oO. 
Western Gas Div., Koppers Cou., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
STELLITE 
Haynes Stellite Co., Harrison and 
Lindsay Sts., Kokomo. Ind. 
STENCILS (Spray and Sand Blast) 
Matthews, James H., & Co. 
3978 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STOKERS 

Babcock & Wlicox Co., The, 
Refractories Div., 85 Liberty St., 
New York City. 

STONES (Honing) 

Bay State Abrasive Products Co., 
Westboro. Mass. 


STOPPERS (Cinder Notch) 
Bailey, Wm. M. Co. 

702 Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Edgar E.. Co., arps- 
Branch, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Rubber) 

W., Metaline Co.. 
Long Island City, 


Brosius, 
burg 

STOPPERS 

Rhoades, R. 
43 Third St., 
N. Y. 


opens 
g. Co. be 
E. Chicago, 


STORAGE 
Graver Tank 
4409-40 Tod Ave., 


Ind. 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 

7205 Madison Ave., Aurora, Ill. 
STORAGE BATTERIES—See 

BATTERIES (Storage) 
STRAIGHTENING MACHINERY 
— Punch & Shear Works 
ad St. Clair Ave., 


. F., Engineering 


. 76th St., 


"Cleveland, O. 
n Brothers : 
3126 Burleigh St., 
Wis. 


Milwaukee, 


Park Bidg., Pittsborgh, Pa. 


SULPHURIC ACID 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., The, 
Union Commerce Bidg. 


. Pennsalt Cleaner Div., 
ladelphia, Pa 
SURFACE ny eg 
Wall-Colmono " 
637 Buhl Bidg., roit, Mich. 
SWAGING MACHINES 
Etna Machine Co., The, 
3400 Maplewood Ave., Toledo, O. 


)METERS 
Waterbury, Conn. 
vom Instrument Div. of Minne- 
= ae gy yo Regulator be 


Ave., 


TANK open 
Co., 750 Rockefeller 
a! 


ANKS (Gas 
Webb City & Carterville Foundry & 
Works, Webb City, Mo. 
TANKS (Pickling) 
National Co., W. om * 
and Madison Ave.. Cleveland, O. 


Products 
70 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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TANKS (Storage, Pressure, 
Miveted, Welded) 


Frick Bid Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Z., 
Bartlett- 
Kop } 8 Baltimore, Md. 
Bethi eel Co., 
Bethichent Pa. 
American Transportation 


Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., Inc., 
4409-40 Tod 


Ave., E. Chicago. 


Ind. 
Pollock, Wm. B., Co., The, 

101 Andrews Ave., Youngstown, oO. 
Pressed Steel Tank Co., 

1461 So. 66th st. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pa. 


, SKmont. 


. In 
TANKS Baa or Steel, Rubber or 
Lead Lined) 


pr... B Hard Rubber Co., 

11 Mercer St., New York City. 
TAPPING MACHINES 
National Automatic Tool Co., 

Richmond, wd 
TAPS AND D 
Greenfield Tap oY - Corp., 


The, 


National Acme Co., The 
131st St., Cleveland, 
Oster Mfg. Co., The. 
2037 E. Gist St., Cleveland. O. 
TERMINALS (Locking) 
Sasa tear & Co., 
1644 W. Hubbard St., 
Chicago, Ill 
TERNE PLATE—See TIN PLATE 
TESTING MACHINERY (Materials) 
Baldwin Southwark Div., 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Broach & Machine Co., 
5600 St. Jean. Detroit, Mich. 
THERMIT WELDING 
Metal & Thermit Corp., 
120 Broadway, New York City. 


The, 
112 Bristol Ra., Waterbury, Conn. 
Brewn Instrument Div. of Min- 
erwen Regulator Co., 


a, Pa. 
‘0., The, 118 Neponset 
Ave., Foxboro, Mass. 
Leeds & Northrup Co., 4957 Stan- 
ton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
THREAD CUTTING TOOTS 
Leame sg 


ro 

Oster Mfg. Co., Th 

2037 E. Gist St.. 
TIE PLATES 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
Copneuse-sarneie Steel Corp., 


e. 
Cleveland, O. 


San . 
Inland Steel oe, 38 Bo. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, 
blic Steel Corp., Dept. ST, 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown-Marx Bidg., 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton W. Va. 


ng, W. Va._ 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The, 
Youngstown, O. 


TIN PLATE MACHINERY 
Kemp, C. M., Mfg. Co., 405 E. 
ver St., Baltimore, 4 
Wean Co., Warren, O. 


Thentamn Aber, Mie. A ae The, 


TONGS (Rall 
Cullen- 


Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Disston, Henry, & Sons, Inc., 
526 Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 
Keesport, 
Haynes Stellite 
Sts.. Kok . 
Jessop Steel Fes 
St., Washington, Pa. 
Michigan Tool Co. 
7171 E. McNichois Rd., 
Detroit, Mich. 


TOOL HOLDERS 
Williams, J. H., & Co., 
400 Vulcan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


TOOLS (Pneumatic) 
Greene Punch & Shear Works 
.. The, 3917 St. Clair Ave., 
Gieveland, oO. 


TOOLS (Precision, Lathe, Metal 


Ivd., 
Gisholt Machine Co., 
1217 E. Washington Ave., 


Ave., Latrobe, Pa. 
TOOLS (Steel-Cutting) 
Metals 


McKenna be 
eal pect Ave., Latrobe, Pa. 


Tipped, Carbide) 
Ex- Ex-Cell-O Corp Corp., , peaman 


vd 
McKenna Metals a 
200 Lioyd Ave., Latrobe, Pa. 


prune. Boring and 


Co., 
Latrobe, Pa. 


TOOLS 


Facing 
McKenna Metals 
200 Lioyd Ave., 


TORCHES & BURNERS (Acetylene, 
cety ) 


Blow, Oxy- 
Air Reduction, 60 E. 42nd Si., 
New York City. 


linder Gas Co., 
205 q acker Drive, 
Chicago, In. 


TOWBOATS 
Dravo Corp. (Engin’r’g Wome. Div.) 
Neville Teland. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(Tubular Hoisting) 
Dravo Corp., (Machinery Div.), 
300 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRACK ACC 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
ag oem we 9 Steel Corp., 
-Chicago. 
Columb Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Foster, L. B., Co., Inc 
©. Box 1647, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


P. 
Inland Steel Co., 
38 S. Dea Colones, - 


sburgh, Pa. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Brown-Marx Bidg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
TRACK BOLTS 
Bethlehem Stee! 


TRAILERS 

Mercury Manufacturing Co., 

4140 S. Halsted _ Chicago, yi. 
Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., 

Penn St., Niles, x. 


Co., Harrison and 
omo, Ind. 


Mfg. Co., 
Tacony St., ‘philadelphia, Pa. 
TRANSMISSIONS— VARIABLE 
PEED 


8 
Link-Belt Co., 
Park nse 


TRAPS 


2045 W. Hunting 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
en Air) 

Nicholson, & Co., 

177 eo st " Wilkes-Barre, 
TRAPS (High Pressure Steam) 
ey W. H., & Co., 

77 Oregon St., Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa. 


Pa. 


TRAPS (Steam) 
Nicholson, W. H., 
177 Oregon St., 


TREADS (Safety) 
Alan Wood Steel Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
Dravo Corp. (Machinery Div.), 
300 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inland Steel Co., 38 So. Dearborn 


St., ago, Ill. 
Republic Steel Corp., Dept. ST. 
eve! 
& Son, Inc., 


Ryerson, Jos. T 
16th & Sackett Sts. 


Chica>~* 
Tri-Lok Cu., 0515 Butler St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TROLLEYS 
American MonoRail Co.. The. 
13102 Athens Ave.. Cleveland, O. 
Ford Chain Block Div., American 
Chain & Cable Co. Ine., 2nd & 
Diamond Sts., Philadeiphia, P 
Reading Chain & Block Co., 
Dept. D-4, Reading, Pa. 
= Mfg. Div. of American 
n & Cable Co., Inc., 


& Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Son _ Pa. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
4530 Tacony St.. Philadelphia. Pa. 


28 E. Jackson Bivd., 


Chicago, Iil. 
Silent Hoist Winch & Crane £e.. 
849 63rd St., Brooklyn, N. 


TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
(Electric Industrial) 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., The, 

1100 Ivanhoe ae: Cleveland, oO. 
Baker-Raulang Co., The, 

2167 W. 25th St., " Cleveland, oO. 
— Car & Construction Co., 


Easton, Pa. 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co., The, 
4501 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Mercury Manufacturing Co., 
4140 S. Halsted Chicago, TMi. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. “Go 4530 
Tacony St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


TRUCKS AND TRACTORS (Gase- 
line Diesel) 


Silent Hoist Winch & Crane Co. 
849 63rd St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
Industrial) 


uipment Co., Battle Creek. 


Elwell-Parker Electric Co., The, 
4501 St. Clair Ave.. Cleveland, O. 
Mercury Manufacturing Co., 
4140 S. ed St., Chicago, I. 


TRUCKS (Dump-Industrial) 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co.. The, 
1100 re Rd., Cleveland, O. 
Easton Car & Construction Co., 
cee . 


TRU oyna Lift) 
jules Cat Car & Co., The, 
1100 estar a Cleveland. O 


TRUCKS (Industrial) 

Easton Car & Construction Co., 
Easton, Pa. 

Mercury "Manufacturing Co.. 
4044-4140 S. Halsted St., Chicago, 


Til. 
Ohio Galvanizing . Mfg. Co., 
Penn St., Niles, O. 


TRUCKS (Lift) 

i Car & Mfg. Co., The, 

vanhoe Rd., aeevenane. Oo. 

Baker-Raulang Co, 
2167 W., 25th St.. Cieveland, oO. 


STEEL 















WHERE 


-TO-BUY 





TRUCKS (Lift)—Con. 
Clark Tructractor Div., Clark 

pment Co., Battle Creek, 
Easton Car & Construction Co’, 


Elwell-Park Co., The, 
4501 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, 
Mercury Manuf Co., 
4140 S. Halsted Chicago, Ill 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 4530 
Tacony St., Phi phia, Pa 
TUBE MILL 


UIPMENT 
Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., 9th and 
Bingham 


Sts., Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Taylor-Wilson Mfg. Co., 
1200 Ave., 
McKees Rocks, Pa. 


TUBE WELDING MACHINES 
Etna Machine Co., The, 


3400 — Ave., Toledo, O. 


TURES (Boiler 

ae, ae Ludium Steel Corp., 
Oliver Bidg. Pottebarsh, Pa. 

Babcock Wilcox 


be Co., The, 
Beaver Falls, gy 
Bethlehem em Steel Co., 
Bethlehem. oe Th 
Bissett Steel’ i. 
943 67th S$ 


ig, Er oO. 
Columbia Steel So. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
a & Laughlin Lg are. 


ones - n Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, 

National Tube. Co., Frick Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ohio Seamless Tube Co., Shelby, O. 

Jos. & Son, Inc., 16th 

and Rockwell Sts., Chicago. Ti. 

Steel and Tubes Division, Republic 
Steel Corp., 226 E. 13ist St. 
Cleveland, O. 

Timken Koller Bearing Co., > 
Steel & Tube Div., Canton 

Tubular Service Corp., 
120 44th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tu 
Youngstown 


Revere er & Brass, Inc., 
230 Park Ave., New York City. 


TUBES (High Carbon) 
Ohio Tube Co., Shelby, O 


Seamless 
Steel and Tubes Division, Republic 
Steel Corp., 226 E. 13st St., 
Cleveland, O. 
Tubular by ag 
120 44  preekive, N. Y. 
Brann Bh Steel) 
(*Alse Stainless) 
*Babcock & ye Tube Co., The. 


Francisco, 
“National Tube Co., Frick Bidg., 
. Pa. 
Tube Co., es oO 


eveland, 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The. 
Steel & Tube al Canton, O. 


orp., 
120 44th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
TUBING (Copper, Brass, 
Aluminum 


Conn. 
Lewin-Mathes Co., E. St. Louis, Ill. 
— Copper & Brass, Inc., 
230 Park Ave., New York City. 
Shenango-Penn Mold Co., 
402 W. Third St., Dover, O. 


TUBING (Flexible Metal) 

Chicago Metal =e Corp.. 
1315 S. Third St. 
Maywood, Il. 


TUBING (Monel) 
Bundy Tubing Co., 
10951 Hern Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


TUBING (Seamless Fiexible Meta!) 

American Metal Hose Branch of 
The American Brass Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 

TUBING (Seamless Steel) 

Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., The. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Frasse. Peter a & Co., Inc.. 
17 Grand St.. New York City 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 


Jones & in Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, a 
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National Tube Co., Frick Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, 


Ohio Seamiess Tube Co., Shelby, O 
Pipe & cube Products, Inc., 
445 Communi 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The. | 


TUBING (Square. Rectancular) 


Ohio Seamless Tube Co., Shelby, © 
Steel & Tubes Division, Republic 
Steel Corp.. 226 E. 11st St.. 


Tubular Service Corp., 
120 44th St., Brooklyn, a. Se 


TUBING (Welded Stee!) 


Bundy Tubing Co., 
10951 Hern Ave., Detroit, Mich 
Frasse, Peter A., & Co. Inc., 
17 Grand St., New York City 
Jones & Laughlin Stee! Corp., 
Jones & a Bidg., 
Pitts 
Laclede Steel oe Arcade Bidg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Ohio Seamless Tube Co., Shelby, O 
R blic Steel Corp.. 
- ST, Cleveland. Oo. 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., 
230 Park Ave., New York City. 


CROSBY FOR STAMPINGS 


Our engineers are ready and able to help 
solve your stamping problems, in design or 
construction. Crosby prices are consistent 
with QUALITY and SERVICE. In our 45 years 
of EXPERIENCE we have served over 100 


different industries 
Manufacturers of “‘Ideal’’ Trolley Wheels 


THE CROSBY COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Stampings and Press Work 


10 Gauge and Lighter to 20” x 40”—Hot Pressings 
Legs and Base Units for Stoves. Refrigerators and 
Institutional Equipment 
OIL TEMPERED (Fiat) SPRINGS 


BRAKE BEAM COMPANY 


Johnstown, Pa. 


DAVIS 


Laurel Ave. & P.R.R. 











Steel and Tubes Division, Republic 


Steel Corp., 226 E 
Cleveland, O. 
Tubular Service Corp.. 
¥ 120 44th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


. 1Sist St., 


oungstown Sheet & Tube Co., The, | 


Youngstown. 


TUBULAR PRODUCTS 
Bundy Tubing Co., 

10951 Hern Ave., Detrvit, Mich 
Ohio Seamless Tuhe Co., Shelby, O 


Steel and Tubes Division, Republic 


Steel Corp., 226 E. 13ist St., 
Cleveland, O. 

Tubular Service Corp. 
120 44th St., peckiva. N. Y. 


TUMBLING BARRELS (Coke 
Testing) 


Brosius, Edgar E., Co., Sharps- 
burg Branch. Pittsburgh. Pa. 


TUNGSTEN CARBIDE 
Riasett Steel Co., The. 
943 E. 67th St., Cleveland, O 
llaynes Stellite Co., 
Lindsay Sts., Kokomo, Ind 
Michigan Tool Co. 
7171 E. MeNichols Rd.. 
Detroit, Mich. 


TUNGSTEN CARBIDE 
(Tools and Dies) 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co.. 


Lloyd Ave., Latrobe, Pua. 


rUNGSTEN METAL - ALIOYS 


Electro Metallurgical C 
30 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
TURBINES (Steam) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 7-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa 


TURBO BLOWERS—See BLOWERS 
phe «gy 2 


American Bri Co., 
Frick wis. ee ecsburgh, Pa. 
Atlas Car & 


Mfg. Co.. The, 
1100 Ivanhoe Rd.. Cleveland, O. 
TURRET LATHES—See LATHES 
(Turret) 
TURRET LATHE CUTTERS 
(Carbide Tipped) 
McKenna Metals Co., 
200 Lioyd Ave., Latrobe, Pa. 
TWIST DRILIS 


Cleveland Twist Drill Co., 

1242 9th St.. Cleveland, O.. 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., 
Greenfield. Mass 


UNIT HEATERS 


Dravo Corp. (Machinery Div.) 
300 n Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Harrison ana | 


BRONZE ALLOY 
1 [iCastings 


PREFERRED 


§ A SOURCE OF 


STAMPINGS 


| Since 1903 


Catalog on Request 


WHITEHEAD 


STAMPING CO. 


Rae 1667 W. Lafayette Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 








SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


(Capacity 500 Tons Per Month) 


WEST STEEL CASTING CO. 


CLEVELAND OnIO, U. &. A. 


“He Prafite Veat 
Who Serves Heat” 


Netter Steet 
Castings 














@ Machinery Castings 
@ Acid Resisting Castings 
@ Housing Nuts @ Phosphorized Copper 
@ Hot Metal Ladle Car Bearings @ Babbitt Metals 

@ Locomotive and Car Journal Bearings 


@ Blast Furnace Copper Castings 
@ Roll Neck Bearings 





NATIONAT 


BEARING MI 


ALLS CORP 
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VACUUM CLEANERS 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co., 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
VALVE CONTROL 
(Motor Operated gg 
Gutter tler-Hammer, Inc. 
Ave., Milwaukee, mm 
VALVE CONTROLS 
Philadelphia Gear Works, 
Erie Ave. & G S&t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


VALVES (Biast Furnace) 
ee Wm. M., Co., 

Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Brosius, Sharps- 


burg Branch, — Pa. 


VALVES (Blow-off 
Homestead Valve Mtg. 
P. 0. Box 20, 


Co., 


VALVES (Brass, Iron and Steel) 
Crane — gee S. Michigan Ave., 


», Wis. 


VALVES (Check) 
Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago, Ill. 

Reading-Pratt & Cady Div. of Amer- 
jean Chain & Cabie Co., Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


volves (Control—Alir and 

~~: Co., The, 112 Bristol Rd.. 
Waterbury, Conn. 

vee co =e . Neponset 


Fox Mass. 
Galland-Henning Co., 
2747 ey Sist St.. lwaukee, Wis. 
engineering 


ng Works, 
1765 Elston A Chicago, Ill. 
Hannifin Mfg. ae "621-631 So. 

Kolmar Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Homestead Vaive Mfg. . Oe. 

P. ©. Box 22, Coraopolis, Pa. 
Nicholson, W. H., & Co., 

177 St.. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Racine Tool & Machine Co., 

Racine, Wis. 


VALVES (Electrically Operated) 

Atkins, E. C., & Co., 427 So. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bristul Co., ‘The, 112 Bristol Kd.. 


. W. H, & Co., 

177 Oregon St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
VALVES (Gas and Air Reversing) 
Biaw-Knox Co., Blawnox, Pa. 
BarticttHarwera Di Koppers 

-Haywa v., 

Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Crane Co., = 836 So. Michigan 


Ave 
Reading-Pratt & : Cady Div. of 
American Chain & Cable 
Conn. 


bat ‘Div. Koppers Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

VALVES (Globe) 

Crane as og S. Michigan Ave., 


Chica 
ding: Pratt & 
== Co,, Inc., 


Reading P 
American 


Srdsepart. Ge 
VALVES nna 
rd, M. L., & C 20th & 
jana Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Birdsboro Stee! Fdry. & Mach. 
Birdsboro, Pa. 
Elmes. Chas. F., Engineering 
Works, 245 N. Morgan £:., 


Chicago, Ill. 
Homestead Valve Mfg. Co., 
P. O. Box 


Machine Co., 


cod, B.D "Co., 400 Chestnut St., 
Phi delphia, Pa. 
VALVES (Iron & Se 


Galland- Bo. me 
2747 So. Sist Vdiieetivee. Wis. 


VALVES ( han 
Crane Co S. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago 
Reading-Pratt & Cady Div. of 
American ain: & Cable Co., 


VALVES es Hearth > Centeet- 
ou, x to Air) 
177 Oregon St.. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


VALVES (Ptug) 
Homestead Valve Mfg. Co.. 
Coraopolis, 


» Inc., 


Racine Tool 
Racine, 


P. O. Box 20, Pa. 
vaLVEs ae? a te. 


can American. Chain de Cable Co. ine 


VIADUCTS (Steel) —See BRIDGES, 
WALKWAYS—See FLOORING— 
(Steel) / 


WASHERS (Iron and Steel) 
Hubbard, M. D., Spring Co., 
443 Central Ave., Pontiac, Mich. 
Oliver Iron & Steel Corp., 
So. 10th & Muriel Sts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
pson-Bremer & Co., 
1644 W. Hubbard St., 
Chicago, Il 
WASHERS (Lock) 
Garrett. George K.. Co., 1421 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia Pa. 
Thompson- Bremer & €o., 1644 W. 
Hubbard St., Chicago, Tl. 
WASHERS (Non-ferrous and Stain- 


) 
Garrett, Geo. K., 
i Chestnut < 
—— ‘a. 
yo seo The, 
Fletcher St.. Chicago, II). 
WASHERS ( trae 
Barnes, Wallace, Co., The, Div. 
Associa’ Corp., 


1421 4 
Philadelphia, oy 
Raymond Mfg. 


. Associated 
. Centre St. 


Saginaw, Mich. 
WATER FILTRATION & 
SOFTENING 


LDED STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
Pollock, Wm. B., Co., The 
101 Andrews Ave., Youngstown, oO. 


. Na- 
tional Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bros.. 


‘obart 
Box ST—42, Troy, O. 
Lincoln Electric Co., The. 


Cleveland, O. 
be ion & Supply Co., 
Pred e , Detroit, Mich. 


Sarthertinewerd Div. Koppers 
Co.. Baltimore, Md. 


Bayard, M. L., & Co., 20th & 
Indiana pve, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lincoln ~ ric Co., The, 


WELDING (Thermit) 
Metal & Thermit Corp., 
120 Broadway, New York City. 


WELDING (Welded Machine Stee! 
Bases) 


Van Dorn Iron Works, 

2685 E. 79th St.. Cleveland, O. 
et meget DIES (Flash) 
Mallory R., & Co., 

3029 ei Washington’ Ave., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


Wall Street, New York City. 
Lincoln Electric Co., The, 
Cleveland, O 
McKay Co., The, York, Pa. 
Maurath, Inc.. 7311 Union Ave., 
Clevel 6. 
Metal & Thermit Corp 
20 d Now York City 


Welding Equipment & Supply Co 

e be 
220 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 

WELDING RODS (Bronze) 

American Brass Co., The, 
Wateroury, Conn. 


b St., Detroit, 
WELDING RODS (Hard Surfacing) 
neoin Electri \ 


an Steel & Wire Co., 
Rockefeller &., Fy Cleveland, 0. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Harnischfeger Corp., 4411 W. Na- 


tional Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bros. 


Maurath, Ine., 7311 Union Ave., 


Metal & Thermit Corp., 

120 Broadway, New York City 
National Cylinder Gas Co., 

205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il). 
Page meei & Wire Div. vi aAmern- 

re Chain $' Cable Co., Inc. 


li le, 
Welding Ravipment & Surnty Co., 
220 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 
Wickwire Brothers, 1s¥ Main St., 
Cortland Ke 


Indianapolis, 


Mallory 

3029 E. Fweahington’ Ave., 
~ Be, Ind. 

WELDING AND CUTTING 
APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 
(Electric) 

General Electric Co., 

Schenectady, N. Y. 

Harnischfeger Corp., 4411 W. Na- 
tional Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Hobart Bros.. 

Box ST—42, Troy, O. 

Lincoln Electric Co.,' The. 

nd, O. 
wi =~ York, Pa. 

Mallory & Co., R., 

3029 E. Gosninehen Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

National Cylinder Gas Co. 

205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

Welding Dugoment & Supply Co., 

Detroit, ich. 

Westinghouse “biccerie” & Mfg. Co., 

7-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wilson” Welder & Metals Co., 

60 E. 42nd St., New York City. 

WELDING AND CUTTING 
APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 
(Oxy-Acetyiene) 

Air Reduction, 60 E. 42nd St., 

New York City, 

Linde~ Air 3 Co.; The; * 
30 E. 42nd St., New York City. 

Mallory, P. R., & Co. 

3029 E. Washington Ave., 
indianapolis, Ind 

National Cylinder Gas Co., 

W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Tl. 
was. Degement & Supply Co., 
220 Lei .. Detroit, ich. 


Mi 
WELL WATER — SYSTEMS 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
arg Steel Co.. 
n 


) 
National-Erie Corp., 


St., Brooklyn, N 

WIRE (Alloy Steel) 

(*Also Stainless) 

American Steel & Wire 
Rockefeller Bidg., Choveland, oO. 

Columbia Steel 
San Francisco, Calit. 

Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 
McKeesport, Pa. 

*Page Steel & Wire Div. of Amert- 
can Chain & Cable Co., Inc., 
Monessen, Pa. 

*Republic Steel cup. 

Dermt. ST Cleveland, O. 

Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

WIRE (Annealed, Bright, 
Galvanized) 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland. 0. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


okomo, Ind. 
Johnson Steel & Wire Co., 
Worcester, 4 
as Stee! Co., Arcade Bidg., 
Louis, Mo. 
Pase Steel & Wire Div. of Amert- 
Cable Co., Inc., 


Tennessee’ Coal, Iron & Railroad 
. Brown-Marx Bid Bidg., 


 Co., 118th St. & 
Harlem River, New York City. 


WIRE (High Carbon) 

American Steel & Wire Co., 
Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland. 0 

Firth-Sterling Steel Co 


Late? Steei Go. Arcade Bldg., 


Louis, 
Page Steel a Wnire Wire Div. of Amer- 
Se Chain 4 Cable Co., Inc., 


118th 
New York City. 


-WIRE (Nickel Silver 


Manufactur Co., Th 
=e 2. 


WIRE (Pheapher Brenes 
aes nour Manufacturing ‘Co., The. 


STEEL 

















WHERE 


-TO-BUY 





Special Shapes) 
American Steel & Wire Co., 
Rockefeller , Cleveland, 0. 
Columbia Steel > 


Washburn Wire Co., 118th St. & 
Harlem River, New York City. 


Contin ~4 
nental Steel Corp. 
Kokomo, Ind. 
E ¢ 


Page Steel & Win Di f Ameri 
re Vv. Oo - 
can Chain & Cable Co., Inc., 


Rees 2’ “Joh Sons 
n 5s, “~ “* 
Trenton, we é Ca 


WIRE ( ag — WELD 
RODS OR. WIRE ~— 


WIRE AND CABLE (Electric) 
A St Wire 


Rockefeller Bid Co a o 
Cleveli nd. L 
Electric 


G-2903, 
Appliance 
Be Le Merchandise Dept., 


Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, 

Roebling’s, John A., cn on = 
Trenton, N. J. 

Wickwire 


Brothers, 
189 Main St., Cortland, N. Y. 
WIRE COILING TOO 
uc ae) LS (Cemented 
cKenna etals Co., 
200 Lloyd Ave., Latrobe, Pa. 


WIRE COVERING MACHINES 
Pee oe, Co., 

3908-18 Fra 

Philadelphia, i? Ave.. 
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WIRE MILL EQUIPMENT 
Fidelity Machine Co., 
—- Frankford Ave., 


Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 


L aoe. > 
St. Louis. 


WIRE SPOOLING MACHINES 
Fidelity Machine Co., 
3908-18 


Frankford Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

WIRE STRAIGHTENING AND 
CUTTING MACHINERY 

Lewis Foundry & Machine Div. of 
Blaw-Knox On Pittsburgh, Pa 
3450 E. 76th St., Cleveland, © 

»_F. B., Co., The, 

New Haven, Conn. 

WIRE WINDING MACHINES 


Fidelity Machine Co., 
3908-18 Frankford Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WRENCHES (Drop Forged) 
Williams, J. H.. & Co.: 

400 Vulcan St., Buffalo, N. Y 
ZINC 
New Jersey Zinc Co., 

160 Front St., New York City. 
ZINC ALLOYS 
New Jersey Zinc Co., 

160 Front St., New York City. 
ZINC (Rolled Sheets, Strips, Coils) 
New Jersey Zinc Co., 

160 Front St., New York City. 
ZIRCONIUM METAL AND 

ALLoYs 


Electro Metallurgical Co., 
30 E. 42nd S., New York City 
















ROLL PASS 
DESIGN 


By W. Trinks 










%& VOLUME !— Third Edition (just off the 
press) — This book outlines the underlying 
principles of roll pass design. Both elementary 
and advanced instructions and theories are fully 
covered. General laws and rules of roll design 
applicable to the rolling of any section are 
presented. This book goes into considerable 
detail concerning the classification and strength 
of rolls, and the principles governing the en- 
trance and deformation of bars. Profusely 
illustrated, this book is a practical manual of 
roll pass design . . . “Roll Pass Design”, Vol. I; 
201 pages, 7 tables, 139 drawings, bound in red 
cloth over heavy bookboard covers, $5.00 post- 
paid. (3% additional for orders delivered in 
Ohio.) 














%& VOLUME ti—Second Edition—This volume 
covers the underlying theoretical and practical 
reason for the shape and size of roll passes. 
Different methods of rolling a given section are 
compared, thus making the volume a treatise 
illustrating the application of principles rather 
than a catalog of roll passes. Coupled with 
Vol. I, this book provides the engineer with full 
and complete information, both theoretical and 
practical, through which he can secure factual 
data in relation to all factors of the subject... 
“Roll Pass Design”, Vol. Il; 246 pages, 21 
tables, 7 charts, 176 illustrations, bound in red 
cloth over heavy bookboard covers, $6.00 post- 
paid (3% additional for orders delivered in 


Ohio.) 


















¥*% SUPPLEMENT — New material, available 
since publication of volumes I and II, is included 
in this supplement. Reference is made to pages 
in the two volumes. Alone the supplement will 
be of little value, and its sale is recommended 
only in conjunction with either or both the 
original volumes. Price $1.50 postpaid. (3% 
additional for orders delivered in Ohio.) 









ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 


Book Department 
PENTON BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


























USED and REBUILT EQUIPMENT 
MATERIALS 








MAHR NEW and USED 
EQUIPMENT BARGAINS 


For Immediate Delivery 


QUENCH BELT 
One (1) Audubon Flexible metalwove 
conveyor belt (Quench tank belt) 
24” wide x 46'0” chainweave type, 
3 mesh, No. 14 W. & M. ga. (.080) 
dia. Audubon plain steel. Chain: 
one strand No. 660 chain mounted 
each side of belt. Chain provided 
with special boss attachments for 
insertion of 3/16” dia. cross rod 


meee retry nett. A good buy 
(2) 40 KVA Newark Dry type, 220 volt primary LB. FOSTER COMPANY, pag ++.» Used 
with secondary taps of 9-18 volts. PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO RIVET FORGES 


1508 Mendtene aes es <a Oo Ohie One (1) No. 385 rivet forge, self- 
contained, eee caciond with blower 


RAILS 


AND ACCESSORIES 


RELAYING RAILS — = fine machine- 
recenditioned—not ordinary Relayers. 

NEW RAILS, Angle and Bars, Bolts, Nuts, 
Frogs, Switches, Tie and all other 
Track Accessories. 


Although our tonnages are not as large as here- 
Seseee, Geass Stees ate Gouatly available from ware- 


THE MORECO 


AlN 
BA BARC NER 


WELDING TRANSFORMERS 
300 KVA, 25000 amperes, 440 volt pri. 6 steps, 
2 to 8 volt secondary, with assortment of 
welding accessories. 
(4) 40 KVA Newark Dry type, 2300 volt pri- 
mary with secondary taps 6-8-10 volts. 


Every effort made to take care oe emnegeney 
requirements. Phone, Write er Wire 











FOR SALE ... New 
WANTED 


STEEL BUILDINGS 
With or Without Crane 


RUNWAYS AND CRANES 


STEEL TANKS 
Of All Kinds 


PIPE AND TUBES 
Can Make Immediate Inspection 


408. GREENSPON'S SON PIPE CORP. 
National Stock Yards 
(St. Clair Co.) Tlinois 


Hydraulic Riveting Machines, 48” throat, 1%4” Four (4) No. 385 rivet ‘forges, —_ 


daylight. 

400 lb. Air or Steam-Operated Drop hammer. 
No. 3 Williams, White Bulldozer. 

Canton Portable Alligator Shears. 

2”, 4” & &” Bolt & Pipe Threading Machines. 
Metal Cleaning Machines. 

Address Box 490 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 


ew 
Three (3) No. 12D. forge stands. .New 


MAHR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DIV. OF DIAMOND IRON WEORS, INC. 
Minneapolis Minnesota 














—REBUILT— 


oT See. 


GENERAL BLOWER co. 


404 North Peoria St. Chicage, In. 


1300 STEEL DOORS 


Complete with frames. Used but ex- 
cellent condition. Size 3’6” x 96”. 
Also large quantity steel sash & 
frames including glass. 


GREAT ATLANTIC 
3354 Atlantic Ave. 











More for Your Dollar! 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


37 Years’ Experience 
13462 &. Brainard Ave., Chicago, Ilinols 
“Anything contaning IRON or STEEL” 


SELLERS — BUYERS — TRADERS 





FOR SALE 


Southwark 760 Ton Hydraulic Press 
H-P-M 85 Ton No. 12-C Hydraulic Shell 


8-Opening Hydraulic Press, 30” x 52” Steel 
Platens, with Pump, Motor, Valves, etc. 
Complete Line of Presses, Pumps, Ac- 
cumulators, Machine Tools, Motors, etc. 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT MPANY 
869 Broad Street Newark, N. J. 


METRIC GAUGE SET 


81 Pieces or Smaller 
For Urgent Defense Work 


P. 0. DRAWER “D”, BRIGHTWOOD STATION 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











We Pay BEST PRICES for 


Iron and Steel material and eq 
ment; Industrial plants; ze — 1 
roads; trackage, etc. For highest 
offers, write 


SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
108 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kans. 
We buy and sell. Get our quotations. 








GEAR uy Tens, Spur, 30’, 
GEAR PLANERS Bevel el, 36” & 
LATH 





fultiple “EB L& A 
Plate 9 ’xl-1/4" Mita, ai sua United 
; Squaring 54” and 48°x3/16’ 


LANG MACHINERY COMPANY 


28th St. 4&4 A. V. R. R. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








FOR SALE 


Two Pennsylvania 10 x 8 class 3-A Com- 
pressors, 325 R.P.M., Piston Displacement 
336 Cubic Feet, Discharge Pressure 40 
Pounds, Delivery 280 Cubic Feet of Air Per 
Minute. Also 8 x 8 Hack Saw, Small Belt- 
Driven Alligator Shear, and Drill Press. 
OWEN STEEL COMPANY 
Box 741 Columbia, 8. C. 








Ave rtise oe even 


The “‘Used and Rebuilt 


Equipment”’ section is the weekly meeting place for 
buyers and sellers of good used or surplus machinery 
and supplies. Displayed classified rates are moderate. 
Send your instructions today to STEEL, Penton 
Building, Cleveland. 











&. 


Help Wanted 


: 





Help Wanted 


a, CLASSIFIED ‘ts 


uf, 


Positions Wanted 








SPECIALIST IN PRODUCTION 
OF LOW CARBON 


FERRO ALLOYS 


Experienced in operation of Elec- 
tro metallurgical furnaces, to act 
as consultant for the establish- 
ment and supervision of plant 
operations for factories, vicinity 
of New York. State age, detailed 
experience and salary desired in 
confidence. 


Write Box 626, 217-7th Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 








WANTED 


Man with extensive steel experi- 
ence, preferably in strip steel, to 
serve as Assistant to Manager of 
specialty cold rolled strip steel mill 
entirely engaged in war work. 
Technical education, successful 
background in steel sales, and 
some knowledge of operating prac- 
tice desirable. Excellent opportunity 
for the right man. In reply. state 
age. draft classification. education 
and complete business experience. 
Salary open. Address Box 690, 
STEEL, Penton Bidg.. Cleveland. 














WANTED: IN JOBBING FOUNDRY 1Lw- 


eated in Eastern Pennsylvania, producing | 


steel castings, acid electric process, rang- 
ing from 1 Ib. to 3 tons, a man who is thor- 
oughly familiar with heading and gating 


and has a good knowledge of molding and | 


core making and is capable of handling | 


men; acting in the capacity of assistant to 
foundry superintendent. In reply, please 
state age, experience and salary desired. 
Address Box 635, STEEL. Penton Bidg.. 
Cleveland. 





GENERAL MANAGER — SEASONED EX- 
ecutive to assist President and take full 
charge of company employing 300 men. 
This Company services steel fabricators, 
industrial plants, public utilities 
municipalities, and Federal Government. 
This is a permanent position, and not a 
war-time proposition. Only a high-class 
man having had experience in sales, pro- 
duction and general business need apply. 
Address Box 685, STEEL, Penton Bidg., 
Cleveland. 





WANTED: MECHANICAL ENGINEER, 
capable of assuming duties of Assistant 
Chief Engineer, for Steel Plant in the 
Pittsburgh District, to which position em- 
ployment may lead. Applicants to fur- 
nish full particulars as to age, training 
and experience and salary expected. Ad- 
dress Box 678, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland. 





METALLURGICAL RESEARCH ENGI- 
neer graduated in metallurgy preferably 
with some experience in research work 
alloy steels and steel specialties. Address 
Box 680, STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 
SALESMAN OR SALES ENGINEER — 
Manufacturer of high grade _ specialty 
steels wants man with proved sales ability 
to take brief training course and then do 








| sales-service work in the industrial mar- 


and | 





ket. State age, education and experience. 
Address Box 684, STEEL, Penton Bidg., 
Cleveland. 


WANTED—MAN WITH EXTENSIVE EX- 
perience to serve as assistant superin- 
tendent of blast furnaces in large steel 
company. 35 to 45 years of age with 
technical training preferred. State salary 
expected. Address Box 637, STEEL, Pen- 
ton Bidg., Cleveland. 





WANTED: YOUNG ENGINEER CAPABLE 
estimating and designing plate work. 

uld have plate shop experience. State 
salary desired first letter. Address Box 
675, STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 


INDUSTRIAL FURNACE DESIGNER — 
A real opportunity, good salary and bonus. 
Pleasant working conditions. Opportunity 
for advancement. Lee Wilson Engineering 
Company, 1370 Blount Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 








THE KIRK & BLUM MFG. CO. 


May 4, 1942 


MORE THAN EIGHT YEARS COMMER- 


| CIAL AND ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE, 
| TOGETHER WITH THOROUGH STEEL 


TRAINING BY ONE OF THE COUNTRY’S 
PARAMOUNT PRODUCERS, JUSTIFIES 
MY SOLICITATION OF A POSITION AS 
ASSISTANT TO EXECUTIVE, OR, AS A 
MINOR EXECUTIVE WITH A_ BASIC 
STEEL. MANUFACTURER OR HIGHLY 
REPUTABLE FABRICATOR. HAVE ALSO 
KNOWLEDGE OF PRIORITIES AND VA- 
RIOUS COMPLIANCE PROCEDURES RE- 


| GARD WAR PRODUCTION BOARD. AD- 


| lurgical 


DRESS BOX 686, STEEL, PENTON BLDG., 
CLEVELAND 

DEFENSE PLANT EXEC UTIV E—EXPE 
rienced in machinery design engineering 
planning and operations, layout of equip- 
ment, buildings, genera! construction and 
purchasing of machinery for change-over 
to Defense Work—Heavy duty and spe- 
cial machinery — Mechanical Engineer 
Age 48—Now employed as Operating Man- 
ager of a Defense Plant producing Spe- 
cial Machinery, having recently completed 
changeover. Address Box 687, STEEL, Pen- 
ton Bidg., Cleveland. 





METALLURGICAL ENGINEER, 30, M. SC. 
Met. Four years practical experience, 
mostly supervisory, in positions of metal- 
control, covering open hearth, 
rolling mill, blast furnace, and foundry 
Also experienced in heat treating, forging, 








and electric furnace. Including research, 
development, and production work. De- 
sires similar position Pacific Coast. Ad- 
dress Box 689, STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleve- 


land. 


GRADUATE METALLURGIST — SIX 
years ferrous experience in development 
work, processing, metallography and phy- 
sical testing. Draft 3A. Reply Box 688, 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland. 


Employment Service 


SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500 te $25,000 
This thoroughly organized advertising 
service of 32 years’ recognized standing 
and reputation, carries on preliminary ne- 
gotiations for = of the caliber indli- 
cated above, rou a procedure individ- 
ualized to each cl ants personal require- 
ments. Several weeks are required to ne- 
gotiate and each individual must finance 
the moderate cost of his own campaign. 
Retaining fee protected by refund provi- 
sion as stipulated in our agreement. Iden- 
tity is covered and, if employed, present 
soy | rotected. If your salary has 
or more 1 Bixb name and 
> 3 for details. Ww. = y, Inc., 110 
some et Bidg., ails, N, 








CONTRACT WORK____ 





Send your inquiries tor 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
to the 
A. H. NILSSON MACHINE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


designers and builders of wire and ribbon 
stock forming machines. 








We also solicit your bids for cam milling 











Castings 
Serwn WALE= WACHINE CO... INC... 
North Wales, Pa. Grey Iron, Nickel, 
Chrome, Molybdenum Alloys, Semi-steel. 
Superior quality machine and hand 


molded sand blast and tumbled. 


SAY IT HERE 


If you have facilities to handle 

' additional work. An advertise- 
ment in this section will tell 
others of your capacity, etc. 
Write STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland. 
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Abrasive Co. 

Acheson: Colloids Corp. 

Acme Galvanizing Corp. 

Acme Steel & Malleable Iron Works 

Ahlberg Bearing Co. 

Air Reduction 

Ajax Electrothermic Corp. 

Alan Wood Steel Co. 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 

Allen-Bradley Co. 

Alliance Machine Co, .......... 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. . 

Alrose Chemical Co. 

American Agile Corp. 

American Air Filter Co., Inc. 

American Brass Co., The 

American Bridge Co. aad 

American Broach & Machine Co.... 

American Cable Division of American 
Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 

American Chain & ‘Cable Co., Inec., 
American Cable Division ... ey 

American Chain & Cable Co., ‘Inc., 
American Chain Division 

American Chain & Cable Co., 
Ford Chain Block Division ... 

American Chain & Cable Co., 
Page Steel & Wire Division 

American Chain Division of American 
Chain & Cable Co., Inc. ..... 

American Chemical Paint Co. 

American Engineering Co. ; 

American Foundry Equipment ‘Co... 

American Gas Association <a 

American Hard Rubber Co. .. 

American Hot Dip Galvanizers Asso- 
ciation of 

American Lanolin Corp. ; 

American Metal Hose Branch of The 
American Brass Co. 

American Metal Products Co. 

American Monorail Co. ...... 

American Nickeloid Co. 

American Pulverizer Co. .. ; 

American Roller Bearing Co. . 

American Rolling Mill Co., The 

American Screw Co. 

American Shear Knife Co. 

American Steel & Wire Co. 

American Tinning & Galvanizing Co. 

Ampco Metal, Inc. 

Amsler-Morton Co., The 

Andrews Steel Co., The 

Apollo Steel Co. .. by a 

Armstrong-Blum Mfg. ‘Co. 

Atkins, E. C., Co. 

Atlantic Stamping Co. 

Atlantic Steel Co. 

Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 

Atlas Drop Forge Co. 

Atlas Lumnite Cement Co. 


Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Bailey, Wm. M., Co. 
Baker-Raulang Co. 
Baldwin Southwark Division, 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Bantam Bearings Corp. 
Barnes, Wallace, Co., 
sociated Spring Corporation da 
Basic Refractories, Inc. on 
Bay City Forge Co. 
Bay State Abrasive rosucts Co. 
Bellis Heat ating Co. .... 
Belmont Iron Works .. . 
Berger Manufacturing ‘Div. 
Steel Corp. ... <i ae 
Berkeley epinanent Co. : 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
—_—, Steel Foundry & Machine 


‘0 
Bissett Stee! Co., The ..... 
Blanchard Machine Co. 
Blaw-Knox Co, 
Blaw-Knox Division, 
Bliss, E. W. Co. 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc. 
Bloom Engineering Co. 
Bridgeport Brass Co. 
Bristol Co., The 
Brooke, E. 2 G., 
Brosius, Edgar E. 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. “Co. 
Brown Instrument Co., The 
Bryant Chucking Grinder Co. 


ite blic 


‘Blaw-Knox Co. 


Bryant Machinery & Engineering Co. 


Bucyrus-Erije Co. 

Buffalo Galvanizing & Tinning Works 
Bullard Co., 

Bundy Tuving Co. 


168 


Page 


Cc 

Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co. .. 
Carborundum Co., The sh Sy 
Carey, Philip, Mfg. Co., The .......... 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
Carpenter Steel Co., The ....... 
Carter Hotel 
Cattie, Joseph P., & Bros., Inc. ..... 
Ceileote Co., The * 
Central Screw Co. eet aa al 
Chambersburg Engineering Co. 
Chandler Products Corp. ....... 
Chicago Metal Hose Corp. 
Chicago Perforating Co. ... 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
Cincinnati Grinders, Inc. .......... 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 
Cincinnati Shaper Co., The 
Clark Controller Co. .. 
Cleereman Machine Tool Co. .. ‘fog 
Cleveland Automatic Machine Co. ... 
Cleveland Cap Screw Co. oye 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co.. 
Cleveland Hotel 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Co. 
Cleveland Tramrail Division, Cleve- 

land Crane & Engineering Co. . ; 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co., The ..... 
Cleveland Worm & Gear Co., The.. 
Climax Molybdenum Co. ... BE ag: 
Clinton Bridge Works 
Cold Metal Products Co. 
Colonial Broach Co. . 
Columbia Steel Co. .. 
Columbus Die, Tool & Machine Co. 
Commercial Metals Treating, Inc.. 
Cone Automatic ong, =A Co., Ine.. 
Continental Machines, In 
Continental Roll & Steel “Foundry Co. 
Continental Screw Co. .... 
Continental Steel Corp. 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp. 
Copperweld Steel Co. 
Corbin Screw Corp. 
C-O-Two Fire Equipment | Co. 
Cowles Tool Co. ... 
Crane Co, .. 
Crawbuck, John D., Co. 
Crosby Co., The 
Cuban-American Manganese Corp... 
Cullen-Friestedt Co. 
Culvert Division, Republic Steel Corp. 
Cunningham, M. E., Co. 
Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Division 

of Curtis Manufacturing Company — 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc. Back Cover 
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Darwin & Milner, Inc. 
Davis Brake Beam Co. 
Dearborn Gage Co. 
Denison Engineering Co., 
DeSanno, A. P., & Son, Inc. 
Detroit Electric Furnace 
Kuhlman Electric Co. 
Detroit Leland Hotel 
Detroit Universal Duplicator Co. ... 
Diamond Expansion Bolt Co., Inc. 
Diamond Tool Co. ........ a ee ae 
Dietert, Harry W.., Co. 
Disston, Henry, & Sons, Inc. ........ 
Dow Chemical Co., The + 
Downs Crane & Hoist Co. .. 
Dravo Corp., Engineering Works Div. 
Dravo Corp., Machinery Div. ...... 
Duffin Iron Co. 


Division, 


Easton Car & Construction Co. 
Economy Engineering Co. .. 
Edison Storage Battery Div., of Thom- 

as A. Edison, Inc. 
Elastic Stop Nut Corp. Pe 
Electric Controller & wis. | ER 
Electric Furnace Co., ce as 
Electric Storage Battery co 
Electro. Alloys Co., The 
Electro Metallurgical Co. 
Elmes, Charles F., Engineering Works 27 
Enterprise Galvanizing Co. 157 
Equipment Steel Products Division of 

Union Asbestos & Rubber poet Fe 
Erdle Perforating Co., The 
Erie Forge 
Erie Foundry % 
Euclid Crane & Hoist Co. 
Eureka Fire Brick Works 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. 4." 


F 


Fafnir Bearing Co., The 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Fanner Mfg. Co. ‘ 

Farquhar, A. B., Co., ‘Ltda. 

Farval Corp., The 

Ferracute Machine Co. 

Fidelity Machine Co. ............. 

Finn, John, Metal Works 

Firth Sterling Steel Co. 

Fitchburg Grinding Machine Corp.. 

Fitzsimons Co., The 

Ford Chain Block Division of Ameri- 
can Chain & Cable Co., Ine. 

Foster, L. B., Co., Inc. 

Four v Structural Steel seg SON ‘ 

Foxboro Co., The ... 

Frantz, S. G., Co., Ine. 

Fuller Brush Co. 


G 

Gage Structural Steel Co. 
Galland-Henning Mfg. Co. 
Galvanizers. Inc. 
Garrett, Geo. K., Co. 
General Abrasive Co., 
General American 

Corp . 
General Blower Co. 
General Electric Co. ... 
Gisholt Machine Co. 
Globe Brick Co., The . 
Granite City Steel Co. 
Grant Gear Works .......... 
Graver Tank & Mfg. 
Graybar Electric Co. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. .... 
Gresmeperts, Jos., Son Pipe Corp. 
Gregory, Thomas, Galvanizing Works 
Grinell Co., Ine. 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 


Hagan, George J., Co. ... 

Hallden Machine Co., The . 

Hanlon-Gregory Galvani zing 

Hanna Engineering Works 

Hanna Furnace Corp. 

Hannifin Mfg. Co. 

Harbison-Walker Refractories Co. 

Harnischfeger Corp. ..... 

Harper, H. M., Co., The ‘ 

Harrington & King Perforating Co. 

Hassall, John, Inc. ..... 

Hays Corp., The 3 

Heald Machine Co. .............. 

Hepburn American Co., Engineers 

0 CY a ae 

Hevi Duty Electric Co. 

Hill, James, Mfg. 

Hindley Mfg. Co. 

Hobart Bros. Co. . 

Homestead Valve Mfg. “Co. 

Horsburgh & Scott Co. ... 

Houghton, E. F., & Co. 

Hubbard & Co. ... 

Hubbard, M. D., Spring Co. 

Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co. 

Hyatt Bearings Division, General Mo- 
tors Corporation 

Hyde Park Foundry & Machine Co. 

Hydropress, Inc. ..... 


‘Transportation 


Ideal Commutator Dresser Co. 

Illinois Clay Products Co. ‘ 

Independent Galvanizing Co. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corp. .. 

Ingersoll Steel & Disc Division, ‘Borg- 
Warner Corp. 

Inland Steel Co. .. 

International Nickel Co., Inc. 

International Screw Co. ‘ve 

International-Stacey Corp. 

Iron & Steel Products, Inc 

Isaacson Iron Works 


J 


Jackson Iron & Steel Co., 
James, D. O., Mfg. Co. .. 

J-B Engineering Sales Co. 
Jessop Steel Co. 

Jessop, Wm., & Sons, Inc. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 

Johnson Bronze Co. 

Johnson Steel & Wire Co., Inc. 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Jones, W. A., Foundry & Machine Co. 
Joslyn Co. ot California 

Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co. . 


Kardong Brothers, Inc. 
Keagler Brick Co., The ........ 
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Kearney & Trecker Corp. ............ — 
a, is SL A, d's 6. - + ogre tie 8 _ 
pe eee — 
Kidde, Walter, & Co., Inc. ............ — 
King Fifth Wheel MOA idecee Sa ce Os — 
yr NE NAGS A ae ee —_ 
Kirk & Blum Mfg. Co. ............-- 167 
canna Cy Ta eh ales a CG NS eR we — 


Koven, L. O., & Brother, Inc. 
Kron Co., ae -;. oes 
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Lake City Malleable Co. 
Lakeside Steel Improvement Co., The 
Lamson & Sessions Co., The 
Landis Machine Co. 
Lang Machinery Co. 
La Salle Steel Co. 
Latrobe Electric Steel Co. 
Layne & Bowler, Inc. 
LeBlond, R. K., Machine Tool Co., The — 
Leeds & Northrup Co. 
Lee Spring Co., Inc. -- 
Lehigh Structural Steel Co. ........ — 
Leschen, A., & Sons Rope Co. ........ - 
Levinson Steel Co., The ............. — 
Levinson Steel Sales Co. was. *s 
PS a rr rs ir - 
Lewis Bolt & Nut Co. .............-. - 
Lewis Foundry & Machine Division of 

Blaw-Knox Co. . ard — 
Lewis Machine Co., The Pe i a 
Lincoln Electric Co., The [io = 
Lincoln Hotel ... ra) re ey 
Linde Air Products Co., ‘The .... 
Link-Belt Co. ... 


nt 


Logemann Bros. Co. . it ee! Jae 
Lovejoy Fiexible Coupling Co... -- 
Lubriplate Division Fiske Brothers 
PS Ry ok cas en Sb i cibs oo 60s — 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 14 
Me 
McKay’ Co., The - - ; 17 
McKay Machine Co. .. : : - 
McKee, Arthur G., Co. AP en Soe — 
McKenna Metals Co. : . 
M 
MacDermid, Inc. . 
Mackintosh- Hemphill =. eS — 
Macklin Co. ....... i’ 3 
Macwhyte Co. .. — 
Maehler, Paul, Co., ‘The — 
Mahr Manufacturing Co. 118 
Mallory, P. R., & Co., Inc. 18 
Mathews Conveyer Co. — 
Matthews, Jas. H., & Co. 153 
i PLT a. J 6s. ug be & 60's « b pes .0-2 — 
Mercury Mfg. Co. . _— 
Mesta Machine Co. . — 
Metal & Thermit Corporation — 107 


Michiana Products Corp. ............ — 
Micromatic Hone Corp. <n vies 
Midland Serweerat Steel Co. Rey 
Midvale Co., ae 
Milwaukee Woundry ‘Equipment. Co. — 
Missouri Rolling Mill Corp. ........ — 
Moltrup Steel Products Co. — 
Molybdenum Corporation of America 
Monarch Machine Tool Co., The .... — 
Monarch Steel Co. ... : ty 
Morgan Construction Co. 
Morgan Engineering Co. 
Morton Salt Co. 
Motch & Merryweather Machinery Co. 
Motor Repair & Mfg. Co 
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National Acme Co. 
National Automatic Tool Co., i. 
National Bearing Metals Corp....... 1 
National Broach & Machine Co.... 
National Carbon Co., Inc., Carbon 

POOR... <i son whl we al & Shee 
National Cylinder Gas Co. 
National-Erie Corp. 
National Lead Co. 
National Roll & Foundry Co. 
National Screw & Mfg. Co. 
National Steel Corp 
National Telephone "Buppiy’ Co., Inc.. 
National ‘0. 


General 
nt Cover 


New England Screw Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 103 
Niagara Machine & Tool Works..... 


Niles Steel Products Div., Republic 
Sey es, A rear —— 
Nilson, A. He ‘Machine Co. ........... 167 


Nitralloy Corp., SE GoW ac cs oe oe eee 
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Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Owe. — 
Northwest Engineering Co. .... 95 


Norton Co., ‘ithe 


Oo 


Ohio Crankshaft Co. 
Ohio Electric Mfg. Co. ye 
Ohio Gaivanizing & Mfg. ‘Co. 
Ohio Knife Co., The .. ee 
Ohio Locomotive Crane Co., The 
Ohio Seamless Tube Co., Tne .. 
Ohio Steel Foundry Co., The 
Oliver Iron & Steel Corp. 
O’Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co. 

Orr & Sembower, Inc. 

Oster Mfg. Co., The 
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Page Steel & Wire Division Ameri- 
can Chain & Cabie Co., Ine. 
Pangborn Corp. ... 
Parker, Charles, Co. 
Parker-Kaion Corp. 
Parkin, William M., Co. 
Pawtucket Screw Co. 
Peabody Engineering Corp. 
Penn Galvanizing Co. 
Pennsylvania Industrial Engineers 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 
Pheoll Mrg. Co. ..... 
Philadelphia Gear Works 
Pnoiullips Screw Manufacturers 
Phoenix Mfg. Co. a 
Pike, E. W.. & Co. ; 
Pittsburgh Crushed Steel Co. —~ 
riuctsbDurgner nmovel, ime ‘ 
Pittsburgh Gear & Machine Co. 
Pittsburgh Lectromelt Furnace Corp. 
Pittsburgh Rolls Division of Blaw- 
Knox Co. P 
Pittsburgh: Tool Steel Wire Co. - ‘ 
Plymouth Locomotive Works Division 
of The Fate-Root-Heath Co. 
Pollock, William B., Co., The 2 
Poole Foundry & Machine Co. 
Porter, H. K., Co., Inc. 
Pressed Steel Tank Co. 


Racine Tool & Machine Co. 

Ransohoff. N., Inc. ... . 

Raymond Mfg. .Co., Division of Asso- 
ciated Spring Corp. : 149 

Reading Chain & Block Corp. 

Ready-Power Co. 

Reliance Electric 


157 


133 


130 


99 


137 


90 


& ' Engineering Co. 

al ela aa -_Inside Front Cover 

Republic Steel Corp. ; 

Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. 

Rhoades, Kk. W., Metaline Co., Inc. 

Riverside Foundry & npeebpmemrted Co. 

Robertson, H. H., Co. 

‘Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co. 

Rollway Bearing Co., Inc. 

Roper, George D., Corp. 

Ruemelin Mfg. Co. 

—* Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut 
a) 

Ryerson, Joseph T.. & Son, 
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Sadonia Ltd. 
Salem Engineering Co. 
Samuel, Frank, & Co., 
San Francisco Galvanizing Works 
Sanitary Tinning Co., The ... 
Scaife Co. 
Schloemann Engineering Corp. 
Scovill Mfg. Co. pia 
Scully Steel Products ‘Co. 
Sellers, Wm., & Co., Ine. 
Seymour Manufacturing Co., The 
Si . see a sees AX. - 
Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Division, 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 
Sheffield Corp. The ... 
Shell Oil Co., Inc. ... 
Shenango Furnace Co., The 
Shenango-Penn Mold agp 
Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist 
Shuster, F. B. Co., The .. 
Silent Hoist Winch’ & Crane 
Simonds Gear & Mfg. Co. 157 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. - 
SisalKraft Co., The _. . 
SKF Industries, Inc. 25 
Smith Oil & Refining Co. - 
Snyder, W. P., & Co. ‘ . 
Socony- Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
South Bend Lathe Works 
Southington Hardware Mfg. Co. 
Standard Galvanizing Co. “ 
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Standard Steel Works 
Staniey Works, ‘The 161 
Steel & Tubes Vivision, Republic Steel 
Corp. 


Steel Founders’ Society of America 
Steelwelad Machinery Division, Cleve- 
land Crane & Engineering Co. 
Steriing Grinding Wheel Div. of The 
Cleveland Quarries Co. 
Streine .ovl & Manuiacturing Co., The 
Strom Steel Bail Co. 
Suong steel Foundry 
Stuart, WV. A., Oil Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Sugar Beet Products Co 
bun Ou Co, 
Superior Steel Corp. 
Su.stace Combustion Corp 
Sucton Engineering Co. 
Swindell-Dressler Corp 


Co. 
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Taylor-Wilson Mfg. Co. 
sennessee coal, iron & 
Thomas Machine Mfg. 
snomas Steel Co., The 
inompson-bremer & Co 
‘lige Wacer Associated Oil Co. 
Timken Roher Bearing Co. 
Timken pveel & Tube Division, 
fimken Roller Bearing Co 
Tinnerman Products, Inc. 
Tian.um Alioy Manufacturing Co. 
roledo Stamping & Mfg. Co. 
TYomkins-Jonnson Co., ‘ihe 
Tort Manufacturing Company 
Torrington Co., The 
Truscon Steel Co 
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Railroad Co. 


Co. 133 


The 


t 

Udylite Corp., The 
Union Carbiae & Carbon Corp. 
Union UVrawn Steel Div., Republic 

Steel Corp. . 
Union Stee: Products Co. 
United Chromium, Inc. 
United Engineering & Foundry 
United States Graphite Co. 
United States S.eel Corp., Subsidiaries 
United States Stee! Export Co 


Co 


Vv 
Valley Moyld & Iron Corp. 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co. 21 
Vanadium Corporation of America 

Van worn lon Works Co., The 

Vaughn Machinery Co., The 
Veeder-Root, inc 


Ww 

Waldron, John, Corp 
Walker-i‘urner Co.. Inc 
Wall-Colmonoy Corp. 
Warner & Swasey Co. 5 
Washburn Wire Co. 11 
Watson-Stillman Co., The 
Wayne Chemical Products 
Wean Engineering Co., Inc. 
Webb City and Carterville 

and Machine Works 
Weinman Pump & Supply 
Weirton Steel Co. 
Welding Equipment & Supply Co. 
Wellman Bronze & Aluminum Co. 
Wellman Engineering Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
West Penn Machinery Co 
West Steel Casting Co. 
Wheeling Steel Corporation 
Whitcomb Locomotive Co., The 
Whitehead Stamping Co. 
Whitney Screw Corp. 
Wickwire Brothers, Inc. 
Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., 
Williams, J. H., & Co, 
Wilson, Lee, Engineering Co. 

. Inside Back Cover 
Witt Cornice Co., ; 


Wood R. D., Co. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 
Worth Steel Co. 170 
Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co. 


Co. 
Foundry 


Co., The 


Co. 23 


Inc. 


The 
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Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 


Yoder Co., The 20 
Youngstown Alloy Casting Corp. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., The 
Z 
Zeh & Hahnemann Co 
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a Showing test specimen, jus! 
prior to being sudjected to tre- 
mendous, con:entrated strain. 


fs A few test pieces after 
being tortured on the above 


\ 
a, 


WORTH STEEL COMPANY + Claymont, Del. rerresentarives: 

New York, N.Y. Wm. C. Dickey + Pittsburgh, Pa. McKee-Oliver, inc. + St. Lovis, Mo., Hubbell & Co. 

Sen Francisco, Calif, W. $. Honford + Houston, Texas, The Corbett-Walloce Cofp. - Cleveland, Ohio, E. F. Bond + Detroit, Mich, H. L. Sevin 

Los Angeles, Calif, Ducommun Metals & Supply Co. « Seattle, Wosh., Borde Stee! Co. + Portland, Oregon, Barde Stee! Co. « Montrec! end Toronto, Canada, Drummond, McCall & Co., Ltd. 
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RADIANT TUBE ° BELL TYPE 
ANNEALERS\in 


CANADIAN PLANTS 


Help SPEED UP Canada’s WAR EFRORT| 


THE Lee Wilson Engineering Company hs 
builds Shell Heat Treating Lines, Continuo 


Gun Barrel Heat Treating Equipment, Armod 


Plate Car Furnaces, and all types of Radian 
Wilson firing re- 
for specicl vad ~=—«dLUbe Atmosphere Control Furnaces. 
treatments - 


Two four-stack | 
plate annealer 
this plant 

j 











LEE WILSON ENGINEERING CO. 


1370 BLOUNT ST. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


a Re cnr 





Tungste 


n Makes It Tough 


Tungsten. hardens steel 
but also.makes it tough on Motor Control 


in all of America’s gigantic victory effort. 


Dust, corrosive furnes, hurnid airand heat 
make the mining of any metal the tough- 
st test of endurance that can be imposed 
»n man, machine or motor control. But 
n the case of tungsten with its high 
specific gravity, its high melting point and 
the diamond hardness it imparts to its 
| illoys, the going is tough all the way 
I through. That’s why you find Cutler- 
| Hammer Motor Control standing guard 
| wer motor-driven machines at every step 
ifthe way...in the mining of this critical 
netal...im its reduction and recovery... 
nd especially where tungsten tooled 
nillers, grinders, cutters, broaching 
_ nachines and hones are working day.and 


light at the toughest tasks to be found 


derright 1942 Outer Mammer, wn. 


The times demand unfailing dependability 
in men, machines, and motor control_alike. 
And the tirfies are’ discovering it in fillest 
measute, in Cutler-Hammer Motor Control. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1211! Se. Paul 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Assoéiate: 
Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Led., Toronto. 





Where dependable motor control 
serves and saves* 

* Motor driven locomotives, tramways, and 
conveyors transport the schéelite fromm mine to 
processing plant. 

* Motor driven crushers, conveyors, pumps, 
agitators, concentrating tables, flotation tanks, 
vibrating screens, and filters purify the scheelite. 

* Motor driven pumps, agitators, and pulver- 
izers help extract the pure oxide. 


For Tungsten Carbide Cutting Tools 


* Motor driven conveyors carry the oxide 
through electric reduction furnaces. 

* Motor driven hydrogen blowers protect the 
reduction. 

* Motor driven ball mills combine tungsten and 
lampblack. 

* Motor driven furnaces, crushers, rotary screens 
produce the tungsteri carbide. 

* Motor driven mixers, pulverizers, and screens 
mix tungsten carbide with cobalt. 

* Motor driven presses shape the rough cutting 
tool tips. 

* Mot®r driven conveyors carry the rough tips 
through continous sintering furnaces. 

* Motor driven grinders, polishers, milling 


machines, and forges prepare and finish the 
carbide tipped tools. 


For Tungsten Steel Cutting Tools 

* Motor driven machinery feeds the electric al- 
loying furnaces. 

* Motor driven cranes pour the ferro-tungsten 
alloy ingots. 

* Motor driven forges cog the alloy steel ingots 
into billets. 

* Motor driven rolling mills shape and size the 
tool stock. 

* Motor driven machines cut, grind and forge 
the tools for thousands of “motor driven de- 
fense production machines. 
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